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TO 

WILLIAM HONEYCOMB, Esq.‘ 

T* H E feven former volumes of the Spedlator 
having been dedicated to Ibme of the moft ce- 
lebrated perfons of the age, I take leave to in- 
fcribe '* this eighth and laft to you, as to a gen- 
tleman who hath ever been ambitious of ap- 
pearing in the beft company. 

You are now wholly retired from the bufy 
part of mankind, and at leifure to reflect upon 
your paft achievements; for which reafon I look 
upon you as a perfbn very well qualified for a 
dedication. 

I may poffibly diiappoint my readers, and 
yourfelf too, if I do not endeavour on this occa- 
iion to make the world acquainted with your 
virtues. And here, fir, I lhall not compliment 
you upon your birth, perfbn, or fortune ; nor any 
other the like perfeblions which you pofTefs, 
whether you will or no : but lhall only touch 
upon tbofe which are of your own acquiring, 
and in which every one mull allow you have a 
real merit. 

Your janty air and eafy motion, the volubility 
of your difeourfe, the fuddennefs of your laugh, 
the management of your fnufF-box, with the 
whitenels of your hands and teeth (which have 

* Generally fuppofed to be col. Cleland. See Steele’s Epif- 
tolary Corrci(K}ndcncc, 1787, vol.i. p. 114; andvol.it. p.428. 

This dedication is fufpedted to have been written by Euf- 
tace Budgell, who might have better dedicated it to WUL 
Wimble. 

Vlir. B 
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juftiy gained you the envy of the moft polite part 
of the male world, and the love of the greateft 
beauties in the female) are entirely to be afcribed 
to your own perfonal genius and application. 

You are formed for thefe accomplifliments by, 

happy turn of nature, and have finilhed your- 
felf in them by the utmoft improvements of art. 
A man that is defective in either of thefe quali- 
fications (whatever may be the fccret ambition 
of his heart) mufl: never hope to make the figure 
you have done, among the fafhionable part of his 
ipecies. It is therefore no wonder we lee luch 
multitudes of afpiring young men fall ftiort of 
you in all thele beauties of your character, not- 
withftanding the fludy and pradice of them is 
the whole bufinefs of their lives. But I need not 
tell you that the free and dilengaged behaviour 
of a fine gentleman makes as many awkward 
beaux, as the eafinefs of your favourite hath 
made infipid poets. 

At prefent you are content to aim all your 
charms at your own fpoufe, without farther 
thought of mifehief to any others of tlic fex. I 
know you had formerly a very great contempt 
for that pedantic race of mortals who call them- 
felvcs philofophers ; and yet, to your honour be 
it fpoken, there is not a fage of them all could 
have better aded up to their precepts in one of 
the raoft important points of life : I mean, in that 
generous difregard of popular opinion which you 
lliew’ed feme years ago, when you chofe for your 
Wife an obfeure young woman, who doth not 
indeed pretend to an ancient family, but has cer- 
tainly as many forefathers as any lady in the land, 
if the could but reckon up their names. 
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I muft own, I conceived very extraordinary 
hopes of you from the moment that you con- 
. feflcd your age, and from eight-and-forty (where 
Vou had ftuck fo many years) very ingenioiifly 
iT:cppcd into your grand climaileric. Your de- 
portment has fince been very venerable and be- 
coming. If I am rightly informed you make a 
regular appearance every quarter-feffions among 
your brothers of the quorum; and, if things go 
on as they do, ftand fair for being a colonel of 
the militia. I am told that your time paffes away 
as agreeably in the amulements of a country life, 
as it ever did in the gallantries of the town; and 
that you now take as much plealurc in the plant- 
ing of young trees, as you did formerly in the 
cutting down of your old ones. In fhort, we 
hear from all hands that you are thoroughly re- 
conciled to your dirty acres, and have not too 
much wit to look into your own eftate. 

After having Ipoken thus much of my patron, 
I muft take the privilege of an author in faying 
fbmething of myfelf; I fhall therefore beg leave 
to add, that I have purpofely omitted fotting 
thofc marks to the end of every paper, w'hich 
appeared in my former volumes, that you rnay 
have an opportunity of lliewing Mrs. Honey- 
comb the flirewdnefs of your conjectures, by 
aferibing every Ipcculation to its proper author ; 
though you know how often many profound 
critics in ftyle and fontiments have veryjudi- 
cioufly erred in this particular, before they were 
let into the focret. 

I am. Sir, 

Your moft faithful, humble forvant. 

The Spectator, 
B 2 
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BOOKSELLER TO THE READER. 

In the fix hundred and thirty-fecond Spectator 
the reader will find an account of the rife of 
this eighth and lafi: volume ^ 

I have not been able to prevail upon the feve- 
ral gentlemen who were concerned in this work 
to let me acquaint the world with their names. 

Perhaps it will be unneccflhry to inform the 
reader, that no other papers which have appeared 
under the title of Spectator, fincc the clofmg of 
this eighth volume, were written by any of thofc 
gentlemen who had a hand in this or the former 
volumes. 

^ After the Spc^^atov had l)cen laid down aliout a year and 
an half, in which interval the Guardian, and its fequel the 
£ngli(hman, were publiflicd, ‘an attempt was made to revive 
it, at a time,* [in the opinion of the writer whofe words arc 
here quoted] ‘ by no means favourable to literature, when the 
fucceflion of a new family to the throne filled the nation with 
anxiety, difeord, and confufion- Either the turbulence of the 
times, or the fatiety of the readers, put a fiop to tlic publica- 
tion after an experiment of eighty pumbers, vvhicli were after- 
tvards collefled into this 8tli volume, perhaps more valiiahlc 
than any one of thofe that went before it. 

‘ Addifon produced more than a fourth part, and the othei’ 
contributors are by no means unworthy of appearing as his 
affociates. 

‘ The time that had pafled during the fufpenfion of the 
Spedlator, though it had not IclTcncd Addifon’s power of hu- 
mour, feems to have increafed his difpofition to ferioufnefs: 
flic proportion of his religious to his comic papers is greater 
than in the former feries. The Speilator, from its recom- 
mencement, was pubi 1 filed only three times a week, and no 
diferiminative marks were added to the papers. To Addifon 
Mr/rickcll has aferibed zji 556, 557, 558, 559, 561, 
5^2, S6s, 567,568,569, 571, 574, 575, 579, 580, 582, 
582, 584, 585, 590, 591, 598, and 600.’ Johnfon’s Lives 
of Knglifli I’octs, vol. ii. p. 380, 8vo. ed. 178X. 
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THE 

SPECTATOR, 


556. Fridgiy, June 18, 1714. 


^ualis ubi in lucem coluber mala gramina pajlus 
JFrigida fub terra tumidiun quern bruma tcgebat i 
Nunc pojith novus exuvih^ nitidufque juventa^ 

Lubrica convolvit fublato pcciore terga 
Arduus ad ei Unguis micat ore trifculcis. 

ViRG. jEn, li, 471; 

So lliincs, renew’d in youth, the crefled fnakc. 

Who flept the winter in a thorny brake; 

And, calling off his flough when fpring returns. 

Now looks aloft, and with new glory b^rns : 

Rellor’d witli pois’nous herbs, his ardent Tides 
Reflcdl the fun, and rais’d on fpires he rides; 

High o’er the grnfs biffing he rolls along. 

And brandilhes by fits his forky tongue, Drvden, 

XTpon laying down the office of Spectator, I 
acquainted the world with my defign of elect- 
ing a new club, and of opening my mouth in it 
after a moft folemn manner. Foth the ele« 5 lion 
and the ceremony are now paft ; but not find- 
ing it fb cafy, as I at firft imagined, to break 
through a fifty years filence, I would not ven- 
ture into the world under the character ol a 
man who pretends to talk like other people, 
until I had arrived at a full freedom of fpecch, 
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I fhall rcfervc for another time the hiftory of 
fuch club or clubs of which I am now a talkative, 
but unworthy member ; and lhall here give an 
account of this furprifing change which has been 
produced in me, and which I look upon to be as 
remarkable an accident as any recorded in hif- 
tory, fmce that which happened to the fon of 
Croefus, after having been many years as much 
tongue-tied as myfclf. 

Upon the firft opening of my mouth I made 
a fpeech, confilling of about half a dozen w'ell- 
turned periods ; but grew fo very hoarfe upon it, 
that for three days together, inftead of finding 
the ufe of my tongue, I was afraid that I had 
quite loft it. Befides, the unufual extenfion of 
my mufcles on this occafion made my face ache 
on both fidcs to fuch a degree, that nothing but 
an invincible refolution and perfcvcrance could 
have prevented me from falling back to my mo- 
nofyllables. 

I afterwards made feveral eflays towards 
fpeaking; and that I might not be ftartled at 
my own voice, which has happened to me more 
than once, I ufed to read aloud in my chamber, 
and have often ftood in the middle of the ftreet 
to call a coach, when I knew there was none 
within hearing. 

When I was thus grown pretty well acquainted 
with my own voice, I laid bold of all oppor- 
tunities to exert it. Not caring however to 
fpeak much by myfelf, and to draw upon me 
the whole attention of thoft I converted with, 
I ufed for fome time to walk every morning in 
the Mall, and talk in chorus with a parcel of 
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Frenchmen. I found my modcfty greatly relieved 
by the communicative temper of this nation, 
•who are to very fbciablc as to think they are 
■ never better company than when they arc all 
opening at the fame time. 

I then fancied I might receive great benefit 
from female converfation, and that I fliould have 
a convenience of talking with the greater free- 
dom when I was not under any impediment of 
thinking : I therefore threw myfelf into an af- 
fcmbly of ladies, but could not for my life get in 
a word among them : and found that if I did not 
change my company I was in danger of being 
reduced to my primitive taciturnity. 

The coffee-houfes have ever fince been my 
chief places of refort, where I have made the 
greateft improvements; in order to which I have 
taken a particular care never to be of the fame 
opimon with the man I converled with. I was 
a tory at Button’s, and a whig at Child’s, a friend 
to the Englilhman, or an advocate for the Exa- 
miner, as it heft lerved my turn : Ibmc fancy 
me a great enemy to the French king, though 
in reality I only make ufc of him for a help to 
difeourfe. In fhort, I wrangle and difpute for 
exercife ; and have carried this point fo far, that 
1 was once like to have been run through the 
^body for making a little too free with my bet- 
ters. 

In a word, I am quite another man to what 
I was. 

-Nil fuit unquam 

Tam dijpar Jibi — — * Hor. i. Sat. iii. iS. 

* Nothing wa; ever fo unlike itfelf.’ 
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My old acquaintance fcarce know me ; nay, 

I was alked the other day by a jew at Jonathan’s 
whether I was not related to a dumb gentleman, 
who ufed to come to that cofFec-houfe ? But I 
think I never was better pleafed in ray life than 
about a week ago, when, as I was battling it 
acrofs the table with a young Templar, his 
companion gave him a pull by the llceve, beg- 
ging him to come away, for that the old prig 
would talk him to death. 

BMng now a very good proficient in difeourfe, 

I flijUl appear in the world with this addition to 
my chara<ftcr, that my country men may'^ reap the 
fruits of my new-acquired loquacity. 

Thofe who have been prefent at public dif- 
putes in the univerfity know that it is ufual to 
maintain hcrefics for argument-lake 1 have 
heard a man a mod impudent Socinian for half 
an hour, who has been an orthodox divine all 
his life after. I have taken the fame method to 
accomplilh myleif in tiie gift of utterance, hav- 
ing talked above a twelvemonth, not fo much" 
for the benefit of my hearers, as of myfelf. But, 
fince I have now gained the faculty I have been, 
fo long endeavouring after, I intend to make a 
right ufe of it, and lhali think myfelf obliged 
for the future to fpeak always in truth and fin- 
cerity of heart. While a man is learning to 
fence, he pradifes both on friend and foe; but 
when he is a maftcr in the art, he never exerts 
it but on what he thinks the right fide. 

That this lad allufion may not give my reader 
a wrong idea of ray defign in this paper, I mud 
here inform him, that the author of it is of no 
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fa(Rion ; that he is a friend to no intcrefls but 
thofe of truth and virtue; nor a foe to any but 
thofc of vice and folly. Though I make more 
noife in the world than I ufed to do, I am frill 
refolved to ad in it as an indifferent Spedator. 
It is not my ambition to incrcafc the number 
either of whigs or torlcs, but of wife and good 
men ; and 1 could heartily wifli there were 
not faults common to both parties, w’hich af- 
ford me fufficicnt matter to work upon. wi;:b.- 
out defeending to thofe which arc peculiar to 
cither. 

If in a multitude of counfcllors there Is fafety, 
we ought to think ourfelvcs the Iccureft nation 
in the world. Moll: of onr garrets arc Inhabited 
by flatefmcn, who waitcfi over tiic liberties of 
their country, and make a fliift to keep tiiem- 
felves from Ifurving by taking Into their care the 
properties of their felIovv-fubje6ts. 

As thefe politicians of both Tides have already 
worked the nation into a moll unnatural fer- 
ment, I fliall be fo far from endeavouring to raife 
it to a sweater height, that, on the contrary, it 
fhall be the chief tendency of my pajiers to in- 
fpirc my countrymen with a mutual good-will 
mid benevolence. Whatever faults either party 
may be guilty of, they arc rather iiiHamed than 
cured by thofe reproaches which they caft upon 
one another. The moll likely method of rec- 
tifying any man’s condud is by recommending 
to him the principles of truth and honour, re- 
ligion and virtue ; and fo long as he ads with an 
eye to thefe principles, whatever party he is of, 
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be cannot fail of being a good Engliihman, and 
a lover of his country. 

As for the perfons concerned in this work, the 
names of all of them, or at leaft of fuch as defirc 
it, fliall be publiflied hereafter ; until which time 
I muft entreat the courteous reader to iufpend his 
curiofity, and rather to confider what is written 
than who they are that write it. 

Having thus adjufted all necelTary prelimi- 
naries with my reader, I fliall not trouble him 
with any more prefatory difeourfes, but proceed 
in my old method, and entertain him with fpe- 
culations on every ufeful fubjedl that falls in my 
way 
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domum timet ambiguam^ Tyriofquc bilingues. 

ViRG. /Ell. i. 665. 

He fears th’ ambiguous race, and Tyrians doublo- 
tongu’d. 


‘ Th ehe is nothing,’ fays Plato, ‘ fo delightful 
as the hearing or the fpeaking of truth.’ For 
this rcafon there is no convcrlation fo agreeable 
as that of the man of integrity, who hears with- 
put any intention to betray, and fpeaks without 
any intention to deceive. 

Among all the accounts which arc given of 
Cato, I do not remember one that more redounds 


^ By Addifon. 
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to his honour than the following paiTage related 
by Plutarch. As an advocate was pleading the 
caufe of his client before one of the prajtors, he 
could only produce a ilngle witnefs in a point 
where the law required the teftimony of two 
perlbns : upon which the advocate infifted on 
the integrity of that perfon whom he had pro- 
duced; but the prastor told him, that where 
the law required two witnell'es he would not 
accept of one, though it were Cato himfclf. 
Such a Ipeech from a perfon who fat at the 
head of a court of juftice, while Cato was ftill 
living, fhews us, more than a thoufond exam- 
ples, the high reputation this great man had 
gained among his contemporaries upon the ac- 
count of his finccrity. 

When fuch an inflexible integrity is a little 
foftened and qualified by the rules of conver- 
fation and good-breeding, tlierc is not a more 
fliining virtue in the whole catalogue of focial 
duties. A man however ought to take great 
care not to polifli himfolf out of his veracity, 
nor refine his behaviour to the prejudice of his 
virtue. 

This fulycdl is exquifitcly treated in the moft 
elegant formon of the great Britifh preacher 
I lhall beg leave to tranicribe out of it two or 
three fcntcnccs, as a proper introduction to a very 
curious letter, which I lhall make the chief en- 
tertainment of this Ipeculation. 

* The old Englifli plainncls and finccrity, that 

* Archbjfhop Tillotfon, vpl. ii. fcrinon i. p. 7, edit, in 
folio. 
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generous integrity of nature, and honefty of dif- 
pofitlon, which always argues true greatnefs of 
mind, and is ufually accompanied with undaunt- 
ed courage and resolution, is in a great mcafure 
loft among us. 

‘ The dialed!: of converfation is now-a-days fo 
fwelled with vanity and compliment, and fo 
furfeited (as I may fay) of expreffions of kind- 
nefs and refpedl, that if a man that lived an age 
or two ago fliould return into the world again, 
he w'ould really want a didlionary to help him to 
underftand his own language, and to know the 
true intrinfic value of the phrafe in fafhion ; and 
would hardly at firft believe at what a low rate 
the higheft drains and expreffions of kindnefs 
imaginable do commonly pafs in current pay- 
ment ; and when he fliould come to underftand 
it, it would be a great while before he could 
bring himfclf with a good countenance, and a 
good confcience, to converfe with men upon 
equal terms and in their own way.’ 

I have by me a letter which I look upon as a 
great curiofity, and which may ferve as an ex- 
emplification to the foregoing paflage, cited out 
of this moft excellent prelate. It is laid to have 
been written in king Charles the Second’s reign 
by the ambaflador of Bantam', a little after his 
arrival in England. 

‘ Master, 

‘ The people, where I now am, have 
tongues farther from their hearts than from 


In i68:b. 
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London to Bantam, and thou knowcft the in- 
habitants of one of thelc places do not know 
what is done in the other. They call thee and 
thy fubje<Sls barbarians, becaufe w’e fpeak what 
we mean ; and account themfclves a civilized 
people, bccaufe they fpeak one thing and mean 
another : truth they call barbarity, and falfehood 
politenefs. Upon my hrft landing, one, who 
was fent from the king of this place to meet me, 
told me, that he w'as extremely forry for the 
ftorm I had met with juft before, my arrival. I 
was troubled to hear him grieve andafllicft him- 
fclf upon my account ; but in left than a quarter 
of an hour he fmiled, and was as merry as if 
nothing had happened. Another who came 
with him told me by my interpreter, he lliould 
be glad to do me any ftrvice that lay in his 
power. Upon which I dcfircd him to carry one 
of my portmanteaus for me ; but inftead of 
ferving me according to his promife, he laughed, 
and bid another do it. I lodged the firft week 
at the houfc of one who dclired me to think 
rayielf at home, and to confidcr his houl'e as my 
own. Accordingly, I the next morning began 
to knock down one of the walls of it, in order 
to let in the frefh air, and had packed up fomc of 
the houfehold goods, of which I intended to 
have made thee a prefent ; but the falfe varlet 
no fboner faw me falling to work, but he fent 
word to defire me to give over, for that he would 
have no fuch doings in his houfe. I had not 
been long in this nation before I was told by one, 
for whom I had afked a certain favour from the 
chief of the king’s fervants, w’hom they here call 
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the lord treafurer, that I had eternally obliged 
him. I was I'o furprifed at his gratitude, that I 
could not forbear faying, “ What fervice is there 
which one man can do for another, that can 
oblige him to all eternity ?” However, I only 
alked him for my reward, that he would lend 
me his cldcft daughter, during my ftay in this 
country ; but I quickly found that he was as 
treacherous as the rell of his countrymen. 

‘ At my firft going to court, one of the great 
men almoll put me out of countenance, by 
afkiiig ten thoufand pardons of me for only 
treading by accident upon my toe. They call 
this kind of lie a compliment ; for, w'hen they 
are civil to a great man, they tell him untruths, 
for which thou wouldcft order any of thy officers 
of Rate to receive a hundred blow s upon his foot. 

I do not know how I ffiall negotiate any thing 
with this people, fince there is fo little credit to 
be given to them. When I go to fee the king's 
Icribc, I am generally told that he is not at home, 
though perhaps I liiw him go into his houfc 
almoR the very moment before. Thou wouldcft 
fancy that the Avholc nation arc phyficians, for 
the firft queftion they always allc me , is, how 
I do : I have this queftion put to me above a 
hundred times a day. Nay, they arc not only 
thus inquifitivc after my health, but wilh it in a 
more folcmn manner, with a full glafs in their 
hands, every time I fit with them at tabic, 
though at the fame time they would perfuade 
me to drink their liquors in luch quantities as 
I have found by experience will make me fick. 
^hey often pretend to pray for thy health alfo in- 
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the fame manner; but I have more reafbn to 
expeift it from the goodneis of thy conftltution 
than the fincerity of their wifhes. May thy 
Have efcape in fafety from this double-tongued 
race of men, and live to lay himfelf once more 
at thy feet in the royal city of Bantam. 


558. Wednefday, June ^3, 1714. 


^ui Alivcenas^ ut nemoj quam fihi fort cm 
Si’u ratio dcderlt^ feu fors ohjcccrh^ ilia 
Contcfitus vivat : laudet diver I a fcquoitcs 
O fortunati rner cat ores ^ gravis amiis 
Miles ait^ multo jam fraHus membra tahore ■ 

Contra mercator^ navim jatiantilms aujhisy 
Militia eji potior^ l^uid cnim ? concun iti/r : hon^ 
Momenta cita mors venit^ aiit viHoria Leta, 
jigricolam laudat juris legumque per itus^ 

Sub gain cantum confultor iibi ojiia pulfat^ 

Jlle^ datis vadibuSj qui rare extra^tus in iirhcm 
Solos felices vivenies clamat in urhe, 

Crvtera de generc hoc (adco funt multa) loquaccm 
Delajfare valent Fabium. Ne tc morcr^ audi 
rem deducam. Si quis Deus^ en ego^ dicat ^ 
am faciam quod vultis : eris tu^ qui modo milcs^ 
Mercator : tu confultus modo^ riifticus. Hbic vos, 

Vos hinc mutatis difeedite partibus. Fja^ 

^uid Jiatis ? Nolint, Atqid licet eff 'c bcatls, 

Hor. 1 Sat. i. 

Whence is’t, Maecenas, that fo few approve 
The Hate theyVe plac’d in, and inerme to rove j 
Whether againft their will by fate impos’d. 

Or by confent and prudent choice efpous’d ? 

Happy the merchant ! the old foldicr cries. 

Broke with fatigues and warlike enterprile. 

The merchant, when the dreaded hurricane 
Toffes his wealthy cargo on the main, 


•'" By Addifon, 
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Applauds the wars and toils of a campaign : 

Tlicre an engagement foon decides your doom, 

Bravely to die, or come vi£loi lous home. 

The lawver vows the farmer’s life is heft, 

Wlien at the dawn tlic clients break his reft. 

The farmer Jiaviii^ put in bail t’appear, 

And forc’d to town, cries, they are happieft there r 
With thoufmds more of this iilconftant race, 

Would tire t ’en Fabius to relate each cafe. 

Not to deiaiti you longer, pray attend 
The iffue of all this ; fhould Jove defeend. 

And grant to every man his rafti demand, 

T'o run Ills lengths with a negleftful hand; 

Flrll, grant the harafsM wairior a releafe. 

Bid him to trade, and try the faithlefs feas. 

To purchafe treafure and declining eafe : 

Next, call the pleader from his learned ftrife. 

To the calm blclTings of a country life : 

And, with thefe feparate demands difmifs 
Each fuppliant to enjoy the promis’d blifs t 
Don’t you believe they’d run? Not one will move, 
Tho’ proft'ci ’d to be happy from above. 

IIoRNECK. 

It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if 
all the misfortunes of mankind were caft into a 
public flock, in order to be equally diftributed 
among the whole fpccies, thofc who now think 
theml'elves the moll unhappy would prefer the 
lhare they arc already pofl'clTed of before that 
which would fall to them by fuch a divifion. 
Horace has carried this thought a great deal 
farther in the motto of my paper, which implies, 
that the hardfhips or misfortunes which we lie 
under are more eafy to us than thofe of any other 
perfon would be, in cafe we could change con- 
ditions with him. 

As I was ruminating upon thefe two remarks, 
and feated in my elbow-chair, 1 infenfibly fell 
afleep ; when on a fudden methought there was 
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a proclamation made by Jupiter, that every 
mortal Ihould bring in his griefs and calamities, 
and throw them together in a heap. There was 
a large plain appointed for this purpofc. I took 
my Rand in the centre of it, and faw with a 
great deal of pleafure the whole human fpecies 
marching one after another, and throwing down 
their fcveral loads, which immediately grew up 
into a prodigious mountain, that leemed to rife 
above the clouds. 

There was a certain lady of a thin airy iliape, 
who was very adlive in this folemnity. She car- 
ried a magnifying glafs in one of her hands, and 
w’as clothed in a loofe flowing robe, embroidered 
with fcveral figures of fiends and fpedres, that 
difeovered thcmfclvcs in a thoufand chimerical 
fliapes as her garment hovered in the wind. 
There was fbmething wild and diftraded in her 
looks. Her name was Fancy. She led up every 
mortal to the appointed place, after having very 
oflicioufly affifted him in making up his pack, 
and laying it upon his fhoulders. My heart melt- 
ed within me to fee my fellow-creatures groan- 
ing under their refpedlivc burdens, and to con- 
fider that prodigious bulk of human calamities 
which lay before me. 

There were however fcveral pcrfbns who 
gave me great diverfion upon this occafion. I 
obferved one bringing in a fardel very care- 
fully concealed under an old embroidered cloak, 
which, upon his throwing into the heap, I 
difeovered to be Poverty. Another, after a 
great deal of puffing, threw down his lug- 

VoL. VIII. C 
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gage, which, upon examining, I found to be hi^ 
wife. 

There were multitudes of lovers faddled with 
very whimfical burdens compofed of darts and 
-flames ; but, what was very odd, though they 
fighed as if their hearts would break under thefe 
bundles of calamities, they could not perfuade 
themfelves to caft them into the heap, when 
they came up to it ; but, after a few faint efforts, 
Ihook their heads and marched away, as heavy 
loaden as they came. I faw multitudes of old 
women throw down their wrinkles, and fevcral 
young ones who ftripped themfelves of a tawny 
Ikin. There were very great heaps of red nofes, 
large lips, and rufty teeth. The truth of it is, 
I was fiirprifed to fee the greateft part of the 
mountain made up of bodily deformities. Ob- 
ferving one advancing towards the heap with a 
larger cargo than ordinary . upon his back, I 
found upon his near approach that it was only a 
natural hump, which he difpofed of with great 
joy of heart, among this colledtion of human 
mlfcries. There were likcwifc diftempers of all 
forts ; though 1 could not but obferve, that there 
were many more imaginary than real. One 
little packet I could not but take notice of, which 
was a complication of all the dileafes incident 
to human nature, and was in the liand of a great 
many fine people; this was called the Iplecn. 
But what moft of all furprlfcd me, was a remark 
I made, that there was not a fingle vice or folly 
thrown into the whole heap ; at which I was 
very much alloniflied, having concluded within 
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myfelf, that every one would take this oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of his paffions, prejudices, 
and frailties. 

I took notice in particular of a very profligate 
fellow, who I did not queftion came loaded with 
his crimes: but upon fearching into his bundle 
I found that, inftead of throwing his guilt from 
him, he had only laid down his memory. He 
was followed by another worthlefs rogue, who 
flung away his modefty inftead of his ignorance. 

When the whole race of mankind had thus 
caft their burdens, the phantom which had been 
fo bufy on this occafion, feeing me an idle Spec- 
tator of what had pafted, approached towards 
me. I grew uncafy at her prcfencc, when of a 
fudden Ihe held her magnifying glafs full before 
my eyes. I no fooncr faw my face in it, but 
was ftartlcd at the fliortncfs of it, which now 
appeared to me in its utmoft aggravation. The 
immoderate breadth of the features made me 
very much out of humour with my own coun- 
tenance, upon w’hicli 1 threw it from me like a 
maik. It happened very luckily that one who 
flood by me had juft; l)el*orc tlirowm df)W'a his 
vifa»:c, which it icems w'as too Iona: for him. It 
was indeed extended to a lhameful length ; 1 
believe the very chin was, modeftly fpeaking, as 
long as my whole free. We bad both of us an 
opportunity of mending ourfelvcs; and all the 
contributions being now brought in, every man 
was at liberty to exchange his misfortunes for 
thofe of another perfon. But as there arofe 
many new incidents in the fequel of my vifton, 1 
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lhall refcrve them for the fubjc6l of my next 
paper. 


.^59. 


Friday, June 35, 1714. 


^uid cauf^ ejiy merito gum illis Jupiter ambas 
Iratas buccas injiety neque fe fore pojihac 
^am facilem dicat ^ voth utprabeat aurem ? 

Hor. 1 Sat. i. 20. 

Were it not juft that Jove, provokM to heat, 

Should drive thefe triflers from the hallow’d feat, 

And unrelenting ftand when they intreat ? 

Horneck. 


In my laft paper I gave my reader a fight of 
that mountain of miferies which was made up 
of thofc feveral calamities that afflid the minds 
of men. I faw with unfpeakablc pleafure the 
whole fpccies thus delivered from its forrows ; 
though at the fame time, as we Hood round the 
heap, and furveyed the feveral materials of which 
it was compofed, there was fcarccly a mortal in 
this vaft multitude, w'ho did not difeover what 
he thought plealures of life, and wondered how 

* By Addifon. There were no fignatures to diftinguifh the 
papers in this eighth volume. It does not appear with any 
certainty that Stetde was at all concerned in it. Mr. Tickell, 
who lived familiarly with Addifonj mull have known undoubt- 
edly the papers which that gentleman contributed. He repre- 
I'cnted them accordingly in his 410 edition of Addifon’s Works. 
They are afiigued here to Mr. Tickell’s authority, and 
558 is one of them, as was r.ll'o the fequel of tliis vifton, in the 
Ibllowing paper, N'’ 559. 
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the owners of them ever came to look upon 
them as burdens and grievances. 

As we were regarding very attentively this 
confufion of miferies, this chaos of calamity, 
Jupiter ifl'ued out a lecond proclamation, that 
every one was now at liberty to exchange his 
afilidion, and to return to his habitation with 
any fuch other bundle as ihould be delivered to 
him. 

Upon this Fancy began again to beftir her- 
felf, and parcelling out the whole heap with in- 
credible activity, recommended to every one 
his particular packet. The hurry and confufion 
at this time was not to be exprefled. Some ob- 
fervations which I made upon this occafion I 
fhall communicate to the public. A venerable 
grey-headed man, who had laid down the colic, 
and who I found wanted an heir to his eftate, 
fnatched up an undutiful fon that had been 
thrown into the heap by an angry father. The 
gracelefs youth, in lefs than a quarter of an hour, 
pulled the old gentleman by the beard, and had 
like to have knocked his brains out; fo that 
meeting the true father, who came towards him 
with a fit of the gripes, he begged him to take 
his fon again, and give him back his colic ; but 
they were incapable either of them to recede 
from the choice they had made. A poor galley- 
flave, who had thrown down his chains, took up 
the gout in their (lead, but made fuch wry faces, 
that one might eafily perceive he was no great 
gainer by the bargain. It was plcafant enough 
to fee the fevcral exchanges that were made. 
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for fickncfs againft poverty, hunger againft want 
of appetite, and care againft pain. 

The female world were very buly among 
themfelves in bartering for features: one was 
trucking a lock of grey hairs for a carbuncle, 
another was making over a Ihort waift for a pair 
of round Ihouldcrs, and a third cheapening a bad 
face for a loft reputation: but on all thefe occa- 
ftons there was not one of them w ho did not 
think the new blemifh, as foon as ftic had cot it 
into her poffeflion, much more diftgrccable than 
the old one. I made the fame obfervation on 
every other misfortune or calamity which every 
one in the aftembly brought upon himfelf in 
lieu of w'hat he had parted with; whether it be 
that all the evils w^hich befall us are in fome 
mcafure fuited and proportioned to our ftrength, 
or that every evil becomes more fupportable by 
our being accuftomed to it, I lliall not deter- 
mine. 

I could not from my heart forbear pitying the 
poor hump-backed gentleman mentioned in the 
former paper, who went off a very wcll-ftiaped 
perfbn with a ftonc in his bladder ; nor the fine 
gentleman who had ftruck up this bargain with 
him, that limped through a whole affembly of 
ladies, who ufed to admire him, with a pair of 
ftioulders peeping over his head. 

I muft not omit my own particular adventure. 
My friend with a long vifage had no fooner 
taken upon him my ftiort face but he made fuch 
a grctefque figure in it, that as I looked upon 
him I could not forbear laughing at myfelf, in- 
fomuch that I put my own face out of counte- 
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nance. The poor gentleman was fo lenliblc of 
the ridicule, that 1 f<.)und he was afliamcd of 
what he had done : on the other hde, T found 
that I myfelf had no great reafon to triumph, 
for as I went to touch my forehead I milTcd the 
place, and clapped my finger upon my upper 
lip. Befidcs, as ray nofe was exceeding promi- 
nent, I gave it two or three unlucky knocks as I 
was playing my hand about my face, and aim- 
ing at fome other part of it. I faw two other 
gentlemen by me who were in the fame ridi- 
culous circumftances. Thcfe had made a fool- 
ifii fvvop between a couple of thick bandy legs 
and two long trapfticks that had no calves to 
them. One of thefe looked like a man walking 
upon {lilts, and was fo lifted up into the air, 
above his ordinary height, that his head turned 
round with it; while the other made fuch awk- 
ward circles, as he attempted to walk, that he 
fcarccly knew how to move forward upon his 
new fupporters. Obferving him to be a plcafant 
kind of fellow, I ftuck my cane in the ground, 
and told him I would lay him a bottle of wine 
that he did not march up to it on a line that I 
drew for him in a quarter of an hour. 

The heap was at laft diflributed among the 
two fexes, who mtidc a moft piteous fight, as 
they wandered up and down under the prell'ure 
of their feveral burdens. The whole plain w'as 
filled with murmurs and complaints, groans, 
and lamentations. Jupiter at length taking 
compafiion on the poor mortals, ordered them a 
fecond time to lay down their loads, with a dc- 
fign to give every one his own again. They 
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cllfcharged themfelves with a great deal of plca- 
liirc : after which, the phantom who had led 
tliem into fuch grofs deluiions was commanded 
to difappear. There w^as fent in her Head a 
goddefs of a quite different figure : her motions 
were fteady and compofed, and her afped: lerious 
but cheerful. She every now and then caff her 
eyes towards heaven, and fixed them upon Ju- 
piter ; her name was Patience. She had no 
fboner placed herfclf by the mount of Sorrows, 
but, what I thought very remarkable, the whole 
heap funk to fuch a degree, that it did not ap- 
pear a third part fo big as it was before. She 
afterw’^ards returned every man his own proper 
calamity, and teaching him how to bear it in 
the moft commodious manner, he marched off 
with it contentedly, being very well pleafed that 
he had not been left to his own choice as to the 
kind of evils w’hich fell to his lot. 

Befidcs the fcvcral pieces of morality to be 
drawn out of this vilion, I learnt from it never 
to repine at my own misfortunes, or to envy the 
happinefs of another, fmee it is impoffiblc for 
any man to form a right judgment of his neigh- 
bour's fufferlngs; for which rcafbn alfb I have 
determined never to think too lightly of an- 
other’s complaints, but to regard the fbrrows of 
my fellow-creatures with fentiments of huma- 
nity and companion. s. 

^ By Atidifon. ‘ The Speftator, from its commencement 
in this eighth volume, was publifliccl only three times a week, 
and no dircriininative marks were added to the papers. Mr. 
Tickcll has afciihcd N" 32 to Addifon, JN” 556, 557, 

559. 561, 562, 5 < 55 > 568, 569, 571, 574, 575, 579, 
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N'* 560. Monday, .June 28, 1714. 


-—Virba intermlffa rctentat. Ovid. Met. i. 746. 

lie tries his tongue, his filence foftly breaks. 

Dryden. 

Every one has heard of the famous con» 
jure^^ who, according to the opinion of the 
vulgar, has ftudied himfclf dumb ; for which 
reafon, as it is believed, he delivers out his 
oracles in writing. Be that as it will, the blind 
Terefias was not more famous in Greece than 
this dumb artift has been for fome years lali paft 
in the cities of London and Wcftminftcr. T hus 
much for the profound gentleman who honours 
me wdth the following epilllc. 

< Sir, From my Cell, June 34, 1714. 

‘ Beino informed that you have lately 
got the ufe of your tongue, I have fome thoughts 
of following your example, that I may be a for- 
tune-teller properly fpcaking. I am grown 
v/cary of my taciturnity, and having ferved my 
country many years under the title of “ the 

580, 582, 583, 584, 585, 590, 591, 5q8, ami 600. Addifon 
tb.crelbre produced more thnn a fourth part of this volume/ 
])r. johiilon’s Lives of Eng. Poets, art. Addifon. It is faid 
that Addifon a^^d Mr. C. Ihidgcll were the foie condu6lors of 
tliis cightli volume, in vvhicli it docs not appear that Steele 
was concerned. 

^ See Tat. with notes, Vol.i, N'" 14, and note; and Spccl, 
N”474, Duncan Campbell. 
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dumb dodlor,” I fhall now prophcfy by word 
of mouth, and (as Mr. Lee fays of the magpyc, 
■w ho you know was a great fortune-teller among 
the ancients) chatter futurity. I have hitherto 
chofeu to receive queftions and return anfwcrs 
in writing, that I might avoid the tedioufnefs 
and trouble of debates, ray querifts being gene- 
rally of a humour to think that they have never 
predidions enough for their money. In fliort, 
iir, my cafe has been fomething like that of thofe 
difcrcct animals the monkeys, who, as the In- 
dians tell us, can fpcak if they would, but pur- 
pofcly avoid it that they may not be made to 
work. I have hitherto gained a livelihood by 
holding my tongue, but fliall now open my 
mouth in order to fill it. If I appear a little 
word-bound in my lirft folutions and refponfes, 
I hope it will not be imputed to any want of 
forcfight, but to the long difufe of fpcech. I 
doubt not by this invention to have all my 
former cuftomers over again ; for, if I have pro- 
mifed any of them lovers or hufbands, riches 
or good luck, it is my defign to confirm to 
them, viva-vocc, what I have already given them 
under my hand. If you will honour me with a 
vifit, I w ill compliment you with thcfirft open- 
ing of my mouth ; and if you plcafc, you may 
make an entertaining dialogue out of the con- 
Ycrfation of two dumb men. Excufe this trou- 
ble, worthy fir, from one who has been a long 
time 

Your filent admirer, 

Cornelius Agrippa.’ 
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I have received the follovt ing letter, or rather 
billet-doux, from a pert young baggage, who 
congratulates with me upon the fame oecalion. 

‘ Dear Mr. Prate-aPace, 23 , 1714. 

‘I AM a member of a female fociety 
who call ourfclves the Chit-chat club, and am 
ordered by the whole fifterhood to congratulate 
you upon the ufe of your tongue. We have all 
of us a mighty mind to hear you talk, and if 
you will take your place among us for an even- 
ing, we have unanimoufly agreed to allow you 
one minute in ten, without interruption. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble fervant, 

S. T. 

* P. S. You may find us at my lady Betty 
Clack’s, who will leave orders with her porter, 
that if an elderly gentleman, with a ihort face, 
inquires for her, he fliall be admitted, and no 
queftions alked.’ 

As this particular paper Riall confift wholly of 
what I have received from my correfpondents, 
1 lliall fill up the remaining part of it with other 
congratulatory letters of the lame nature. 

‘Sir, June 25, 17x4. 

‘ We are here wonderfully plcafcd 
with the opening of your month, and very fre- 
quently open ours in approbation of your dc- 
fign ; eipecially fince we find you are rcfolvcd to 
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prcfcrvc your taciturnity as to all party-matters. 
We do not qucltion but you are as great an 
orator as fir Hudibras> of whom the poet fwectly 
fings, 

« fjg could not opc 

His mouth, but out there flew a trope," 

If you will fend us down the half dozen well 
turned periods that produced fuch difmal effcdls 
in your mufcles, we will depoht them near an 
old manufeript of Tully’s orations, among the 
archives of the univerfity ; for w-e all agree with 
you, that there is not a more remarkable acci- 
dent recorded in hiftory, fincc that v/hich hap- 
pened to the fon of Croeliis ; nay, I believe you 
might have gone higher, and have added Ba- 
laam’s afs. We are impatient to fee more of 
your produdlions, and exped: w^hat words will 
next fall from you, with as much attention as 
thofe who were fet to watch the fpeaking head 
which friar Bacon formerly erected in this place. 

We arc, worthy Sir, 

Your moft humble fervants. 

B. R. T. D. &c.’ 

* PIoNEST Spec, Middle-Temple, June 24. 

* I AM very glad to hear that thou be- 
ginneft to prate ; and find, by thy yefterday’s 
vifion, thou art fo ufed to it that thou canft not 
forbear talking in thy flecp. Let me only ad- 
vife thee to fpeak like other men, for I am afraid 
thou wilt be very queer if thou doft not intend 
to ufc the phrafes in falliion, as thou calleft 
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them in thy fecond paper. Haft thou a mind 
to pals for a Bantamitc or to make us all 
Quakers ? I do afture thee, dear Spec, I am 
not poliftied out of my veracity, when I fub- 
Icribe myfelf 

Thy conftant admirer. 

And humble Icrvant, 

Frajtk Townly.* 


N" 561. Wcdnefday, June 30, 1714. 


Paulatim aholerc Sichaum 

Jmipif, et •ulvo tcntat pra^vcrtcre amove 
yampridcm rcjidcs animos defuetaquc corda. 

ViRG. /En, i. 724^ 


But lie — ■ — 

Works in the pliant hofom of the fair, 

And moulds her heart anew, and blots her former care. 
'I'hc dead is to tlie living love refign’d. 

And all enters in her mind. Dr y den. 


^ Sru, 

‘ I AM a tall, broad-lhouldcrcd, im- 
pudent, black fellow, and, as I thought, every 
way qualified for a rich widow : but after having 
tried my fortune for above three years together, 
I have not been able to get one lingle relid: in 
the mind. My firft attacks were generally fuc- 
cefsful, but always broke off as Ibou as they 
came to the word fcttlement. Though I have 
not improved my fortune this way, I have my 
experience, and have learnt feveral fecrets which 


7 


i See N‘’557, let. 
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may be of ufc to thofe unhappy gentlemen, who 
are commonly diftinguiftied by the name of wi- 
dow-hunters, and who do not know that this 
tribe of women are, generally fpeaking, as much 
upon the catch as themfclves. I fhall here 
communicate to you the myfterics of a certain 
female cabal of this order, who call thcmfelves 
the Widow-club. This club confifts of nine 
experienced dames, who take their places once 
a week round a large oval table. 

* I. Mrs. Prefident is a perfon who has dif- 
poftd of hx hulbands, and is now determined to 
take a feventh ; being of opinion that there is 
as much virtue in the touch of a feventh huf- 
band as of a levcnth fbn. Her comrades arc as 
follow : 

* II. Mrs. Snap, who has four jointures, by 
four different bedfellows, of four different Ihircs. 
She is at prefent upon the point of marriage 
with a Middlefcx man, and is faid to have an 
ambition of extending her poffeflions through 
all the counties in England, on this dde the 
Trent. 

* III. Mrs. Medlar, who, after two hufbands 
and a gallant is now wedded to ah old gentle- 
man of fixty. Upon her making her report to 
the club after a week’s cohabitation, ihe is Hill 
allowed to fit as a widow, and accordingly takes 
her place at the board. 

‘ IV. The widow Quick, married within a 
fortnight after the death of her lall hufband. 
Her weeds have ferved her thrice, and are ftill 
as good as new. 

* V, Lady Catherine Swallow. She Was a 
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widow at eighteen, and has fince buried a fecond 
huiband and two coachmen. 

VI. The lady Waddle. She was married 
in the 15th year of her age, to fir Simon Waddle, 
knight, aged thrcefcore and twelve, by whom 
fire had twins nine months after his deceafe. In 
the 55th year of her age flic was married to 
James Spindle, efq. a youth of one-and-twenty, 
who did not outlive the honey-moon. 

* VII. Deborah Conqueft. The cafe of this 
lady is fomething particular. She is the reli<R 
of fir Sampfon Conqucfi:, fomc time juftlcc of 
the quorum. Sir Sampfon w'as Icven foot high, 
and two foot in breadth from the tip of one 
Ihouldcr to the other. He had married three 
w'ives, who all of them' died in childbed. This 
terrified the whole fex, who none of them durft 
venture on fir Sampfon. At length Mrs. De- 
borah undertook him, and gave fo good an ac- 
count of him, that in three years time fhc very 
fairly laid him out, and meafured his length 
upon the ground. This exploit has gained her 
lb great a reputation in the club, that the}'' have 
added fir Sampfon’s three vi<^:];orics to hers, and 
give her the merit of a fourth widov^hood ; and. 
Ihc takes her place accordinsily. 

‘ VIII. The widow Wildfire, relia of Mr. 
John Wildfire, fox-hunter, who broke his neck 
over a fix-bar gate. She took his death fo much 
at heart, that it was thought it w'ould have put 
an end to her life, had Ihc not diverted her Ibr- 
rows by receiving the addrelTes of a gentleman 
in the neighbourhood, wdio made love to her in 
the fecond month of her widowdiood. The 
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gentleman was difcarded in a fortnight for the 
lake of a young Templar, who had the polTelfion 
of her for fix weeks after, till he was beaten out 
by a broken officer, who likcwile gave up his 
place to a gentleman at court. The courtier was 
as Ihort-lived a favourite as his predeceflbrs, but 
had the pleafure to fee himfelf fuccceded by a 
long feries of lovers, who followed the widow 
Wildfire to the 37th year of her age, at which 
time there enfuea a cefiation of ten years, when 
John Felt, haberdafher, took it in his head to 
be in love with her, and it is thought will very 
fuddenly carry her off. 

* IX. The lafl: is pretty Mrs. Runnet, who 
broke her firfl hufband’s heart before fhe was 
fixteen, at which time fhe was entered of the 
club, but foon after left it upon account of a 
lecond, whom fhe made fo quick a dlfpatch of, 
that fhe returned to her feat in lefs than a twelve- 
month. This young matron is looked upon as 
the moft rifing member of the fbeiety, and will 
probably be in the prefident’s chair before fhe 
dies. 

* Thefe ladies, upon their firft inftitution, re- 
fblved to give the pictures of their deccafed huf- 
bands to the club-room, but two of them bring- 
ing in their dead at full length, they covered all 
the walls. Upon which they came to a fecond 
refolutlon, that every matron fliould 'give her 
own picture, and fet it round with her hufband’s 
in miniature. 

* As they have mofl of them the misfortune 
to be troubled with the colic, they have a noble 
cellar of cordials and ftrong waters. When they 
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grow maudlin, they are very apt to commemo- 
rate their former partners with a tear. But afk 
them which of their hufbands they condole, 
they are not able to tell you, and dilcovcr plainly 
that they do not weep fo much for the lols of a 
hufband as for the want of one. 

‘ The principal rule by which the whole fo- 
ciety are to govern themlelves, is this, to cry up 
the pleafures of a fingle life upon all occafions, 
in order to deter the reft of their fex from mar- 
riage, and engrofs the whole male world to 
themfelves. 

* They are obliged, when any one makes love 
to a member of the fociety, to communicate his 
name, at which the whole affcmbly fit upon 
his reputation, perlbn, fortune, and good hu- 
mour ; and if they find him qualified for a fifter 
of the club, they lay their heads together how 
to make him fure. By this means they are ac- 
quainted with all the widow-hunters about 
town, v/ho often aftbrd them great diverfion. 
There is an honeft Irilh gentleman, it ftems, 
who knows nothing of this fociety, but at 
different times has made love to the whole 
club. 

* Their converfation often turns upon their 
former hulbands, and it is very diverting to hear 
them relate their feveral arts and ftratagems with 
which they amufed the jealous, pacified the 
choleric, or wheedled the good-natured man, 
till at laft, to ufe the club phrafe, “ they fent 
him out of the houfe with his heels foremoft.” 

* The politics which are moft cultivated by 

VoL.VIIl. D 
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this fociety of She-Machiavels relate chiefly to 
thefc two points, how to treat a lover, and how 
to manage a huflband. As for the firfl: fet of ar- 
tifices, they are too numerous to come w’ithin 
the compafs of your paper, and fhall therefore 
be referved for a fccohd letter. 

‘ The management of a hufhand is built upon 
the following do<ftrincs, which are univerfally 
afTentcd to by the whole club. Not to give him 
his head at firfl. Not to allow him too great 
freedoms and familiarities. Not to be treated by 
him like a raw girl, but as a woman that knows 
the world. Not to IcfTen any thing of her for- 
mer figure. To celebrate the generofity, or any 
other virtue, of a deceafed hufhand, which fh« 
would recommend to his fucccflor. To turn 
away all his old friends and fervants, that fhe 
may have the dear man to hcrfelf. To make 
him difinherit the undutiful children of any for- 
mer wife. Never to be thoroughly convinced 
of his afFc6lion flntil he has made over to her all 
his goods and chattels. 

‘ After fo long a letter, I am, without more 
ceremony. 


Your humble fervant, &c.’ 


‘ By Add! Ton ; on the authority of Mr. Tiekelt. 
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N° 562. Friday, July 2, 1714- 


Prafens, abfcns ut Jies. Ter. Eun. A£t. i. Sc. 2. 

Be prefent as if abfenl. 

t 

is a hard and nice fubje< 5 l for a man to 
fpeak of himfelf,’ fays Cowley ‘ it grates his 
own heart to fay any thing of difparagemcnt, 
and the reader’s ears to hear any thing of praiie 
from him.’ Let the tenour of his difeourfe be 
what it will upon this fubje<T, it generally pro- 
ceeds from vanity. An oftentatious man will 
rather relate a blunder or an abfurdity he has 
committed, than be debarred of talking of his 
ovyn dear perfon. 

Some very great writers have been guilty of 
this fault. It is obferved of Tully in particular 
that his works run very much in the firfl: perfon, 
and that he takes all occafions of doing himfelf 
juftice. ‘ Does he think,’ fays Brutus, ‘ that 
his confulfhip deferves more applaufe than my 
putting Ciefar to death, becaufe I am not per- 
pcttially talking of the ides of March, as he is of 
the nones of December ?’ I need not acquaint 
my learned reader, that in the ides of March 
Brutus deftroyed Cicfar, and that Cicero quaflied 
the confpiracy of Catiline in the calends of 
December. How fhocking foever this great 
man’s talking of himfelf might have been to 
his contemporaries, I muft confefs I am never 

^ Cpwlcv’s Works, fol. Lond. 1669, cfT ii. p. 142- 
Da 
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better pkafed than when he is on this iubje«3;. 
Such openings of the heart give a man a 
thorough infight into his perlbnal character, and 
illuftrate feveral pafiages in the hiftory of his 
life : befides that, there is fome little pleafurc in 
difeovering the infirmity of a great man, and 
feeing how the opinion he has of himfelf agrees 
with what the world entertains of him. 

The gentlemen of Port Royal, w'ho were more 
eminent for their learning and for their humility 
than any other in France, banilhed the way of 
Ipeaking in the firll: perfon out of all their works, 
as rifing from vain-glory and felf-conceit. To 
Ihew their particular averfion to it, they branded 
this form of writing with the name of an 
egotifm ; a figure not to be found among the 
ancient rhetoricians. 

The moft violent egotifm which I have met 
with in the courfe of my reading, is that of 
cardinal Wolfey, ego et rex mens, ‘ I and my 
king as perhaps the moft eminent egotift that 
ever appeared in the world was Montaigne, the 
author of the celebrated Effays. This lively old 
Gafeon has woven all his bodily infirmities into his 
works ; and, after having fpoken of the faults or 
virtues of any other men, immediately publifhes 
to the world how it ftands wdth himfelf in that 
particular. Plad he kept his own counfel, he 
might have pafled for a much better man, 
though perhaps he would not have been fp 
diverting an author. The title of an Eflay pro- 
mifes perhaps a difeourfe upon Virgil or Julius 
Caefar ; but, when you look into it, you are fure 
to meet with more upon monfieur Montaigne 
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than of either of them. The younger Scaligcr, 
who fcems to have been no great friend to this 
author, after having acquainted the world that 
his father fold herrings, adds thefe words : ha 
grande fadaiffe de Montaigne, qui a ecrit quil aimoit 

tnieux le vin hlanc que dtahle a ton d faire de 

J^avior ce quil aimef ‘ For my part/ fays Mon- 
taigne, ‘ I am a great lover of your white wines.’ 
— * What the devil fignifies it to the public,’ 
fays Scaliger, ‘ whether he is a lover of white 
wines or of red wines ?’ 

I cannot here forbear mentioning a tribe of 
egotifts, for whom I have always had a mortal 
averfion, I mean the authors of memoirs, who 
are never mentioned in any works but their 
own, and who raife all their produftions out of 
this fingle figure of fpeech. 

Moft of our modern prefaces favour very 
ftrongly of the egotifm. Every infignificant 
author fancies it of importance to the world to 
know that he writ his book in the country, that 
he did it to pafs away fbme of his idle hours, 
that it was publiflied at the importunity of 
friends, or that his natural temper, ftudies or 
converfations, directed him to the choice of his 
fubjedf, 

‘ ■■■ Id populus curat feilicet.^ 

Such informations cannot be highly improving 
to the reader. 

In works of humour efpecially, when a man 
writes under a fi<^litious perfbnage, the talking of 
oncfelf may give fome diverfion to the public; 
hut I would advife every other writer never to 
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fpeak of himfclf, unlcfs there be fomethlng very 
coiiiidcrable in his character : though I am fen- 
fible this rule will be of little ufe in the world, 
becaufe there is no man who fancies his thoughts 
worth publifliing that does not look upon him- 
felf as a conhderable perfon. 

I fliall clofc this paper with a remark upon 
fuch as are egotiils in converfation : thefe are 
generally the vain or ihallow part of mankind, 
people being naturally full of themfelves when 
they have nothing elfe in them. There is one 
kind of egotifts which is very common in the 
world, though I do not remember that any 
writer has taken notice of them ; I mean thofe 
empty conceited fellows who repeat, as fayings 
of their own or fome of their particular friends, 
feveral jefts which were made before they were 
born, and which every one who has converfed in 
the world has heard a hundred times over. A 
forward young fellow of my acquaintance was 
very guilty of this abfurdity : he would be al- 
ways laying a new feene for Ibme old piece of 
wit, and telling us that, as he and Jack Such-a- 
one were together, one or t’other of them had 
fuch a conceit on fuch an occafion ; upon which 
he would laugh very heartily, and wonder the 
company did not join with him. When his 
mirth was over, I have often reprehended him out 
of Terence, Tuumne, ohfecro te, hoc diSlum eratP 
veins credidi. But finding him ftill incorrigible, 
and having a kindnefs for the young coxcomb, 
who was ocherwife a good-natured fellow, I re- 
commended to his perufal the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge jefls, with feveral -little pieces of pleafantry 
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of the fame nature. Upon the reading of them 
he was under no fmall confufion to find that all 
his jokes had pafled through fcvcral editions, and 
that what he thought was a new coneeit, and 
had appropriated to his own ufe, had appeared 
in print before he or his ingenious friends were 
ever heard of. This had fb good an efFcbl upon 
him, that he is content at prefent to pafs for a 
man of plain fenfc in his ordinary converfation, 
and is never facetious but when he knows his 
company. " 


N‘’563. Monday, July 5, 1714. 


— ^Magni nominis umbra, LuCAN. i. 135. 

The flliadow of a mighty name. 

1 SHAI.L entertain my reader with two very 
curious letters. The firft of them comes from 
a chimerical perfon, who I believe never writ to 
any body before. 

^ Sir, 

^ I AM dcfccndcd from the ancient 
family of the Blanks, a name well knowri 

“ By Adthfon. The papers in this eighth volume were not 
originally diltinguifliecl, as in the preceding volumes, by (ig- 
naturcs or capital letters at the ends of them. 1 he allign- 
ments of all Addilon’s papers in this edition reft entirely on 
the authority ot Mr. T. 1 ickell, who lived familiarly with 
tliat gentleman, and had no doubt fatisfaitory reafons for 
republ idling them in his edition of Addifon’s Works, 4to. 
4 vols. In the feven preceding volumes, Mr.Tickcli wiis 
guided hy Steele’s lift. 
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among all men of bulinefs. It is always read in 
thofe little white fpaces of writing which want 
to be filled up, and which for that reafon are 
called blank fpaces, as of right appertaining to 
our family ; for I confider myfelf as the lord of a 
manor, who lays his claim to all waftes or fpots 
of ground that are unappropriated. I am a near 
kinfman to John a Styles and John a Noakes ; 
and they, I am told, came in with the Con> 
queror. I am mentioned oftener in both houles 
of parliament than any other perlbn in Great 
Britain. My name is written, or, more properly 
fpeaking, not written thus 
I am one that can turn my hand to every thing, 
and appear under any fhape whatfoever. I can 
make myfelf man, woman, or child. I am 
fbmetimes metamorphpfcd into a year of our 
Lord, a day of the month, or an hour of the 
day. I very often reprefent a fum of money, 
and ani generally the firft fubfidy that is granted 
to the crown. I have now and then fupplied 
the place of Icveral thoufands of land foldiers, 
and have as frequently been employed in the fea- 
fervice. 

' Now, fir, my complaint is this, that I am 
only made ufe of to ferve a turn, being always 
difearded as fbon as a proper perlbn is found out 
to fill up my place. 

* If you have ever been in the playhoule be- 
fore the curtain riles, you fee the moft of the 
front-boxes filled with men of my family, who 
forthwith turn out and refign their Rations upon 
the appearance of thofe for whom they are re- 
<teined. 
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* But the moll illullrious branch of the Blanks 
arc thofe who are planted in high polls, till fuch 
time as perfons of greater confequence can be 
found out to fupply them. One of thefe Blanks 
is equally qualified for all offices ; he can ferve 
in time of need for a foldier, a politician, a 
lawyer, or what you pleale. I have known in 
my time many a brother Blank that has been 
born under a lucky planet, heap up great riches, 
and fwcll into a man of figure and importance, 
before the grandees of his party could agree 
among thcmfelves which of them Ihould llcp 
into his place. Nay, I have known a Blank 
continue fo long in one of thefe vacant polls, 
(for fuch it is to be reckoned all the time a 
Blank is in it) that he has grown too formidable 
and dangerous to be removed. 

* But to return to myl'clf. Since I am fo very 
commodious a perfon, and fo very neceflary in 
all well-regulated governments, I defire you will 
take my cafe into confideration, that I may be 
no longer made a tool of, and only employed to 
Hop a gap. Such ufage, without a pun, makes 
me look very blank. For all which realbns I 
humbly recommend my lei f to your protedlion, 
^nd am 


Your moll obedient lervant. 

Blank, 

* P. S. I herewith lend you a paper drawn up 
by a country-attorney, employed by two gen- 
tlemen, whofe names he was not acquainted 
with, and who did not think fit to let hinj into 
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the fccrct which they were tranfa^ling. I heard 
him call it a blank inftrument,” and read it 
after the following manner. You may fee by 
this finglc inftance of what ufe 1 am to the buly 
w’orld. 

“ I, T. Blank, efquire, of Blank town, in the 
county of Blank, do own myfclf indebted in 
the fum of Blank, to Goodman Blank, for the 
fervicc he did me in procuring for me the goods 
following. Blank : and I do hereby promife the 
laid Blank to pay unto him the laid fum of 
Blank, on the Blank day of the month of Blank 
next enfuing, under the penalty and forfeiture of 
Blank.” 

I Iball take time to confider the cafe of this 
my imaginary correfpondent, and in the mean 
while lliall prclent my reader with a letter which 
feems to come from a perlbn that is made up 
of llefli and blood. 

* Good Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I AM married to a very honell gen- 
tleman that is exceedingly good-natured, and at 
the fame time very choleric. There is no Hand- 
ing before him when he is in a paffion : but as 
foon as it is over he is the bell humoured crea- 
ture in the world. When he is angry he breaks 
all my china-ware that chances to lie in his way, 
and the next morning fends me in twice as 
much as he broke the day before. I may 
politively fay that he has broke me a child’s 
fortune lince we were firft married together. 

* As loon as 119 begins to fret down goes every 
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thing that Is within reach of his cane. I once 
prevailed upon him never to carry a ftick in his 
luind, but this faved me nothing ; for upon 
feeing me do fomething that did not pleafe him 
he kieked down a great jar that coft him above 
ten pounds but the week before. I then laid the 
fragments together in a heap, and gave him his 
cane again, defiring him that, if he chanced to 
be in anger, he would fpend his paffion upon the 
china that was broke to his hand; but the very 
next day, upon my giving a wrong mclTage to 
one of the fervants, he flew into fuch a rage, 
that he fwept down a dozen tea-diflies, which, 
to my misfortune, Rood very convenient for a 
fide blow. 

‘ I then removed all my china into a room 
which he never frequents ; but I got nothing by 
th is neither, for my looking-glafles immediately 
went to rack. 

* In fliort, fir, whenever he is in a paffion he 
is angry at every thing that is brittle ; and if 
on fuch occafions he hath nothing to vent his 
rage upon, I do not know whether my bones 
would be in fafety. Let me beg of you, fir, to 
let me know whether there be any cure for his 
unaccountable diftemper ; or if not, that you 
will be pleafed to publifh this letter : for my 
hufband, having a great veneration for your 
writings, will by that means know you do not 
approve of his conduct. 

I am, &c.’ 

*»* publiftied. The RomiHi Ecclefinftical ffiftory of 
late Years, by Richard Steele, cfq. Printed for R. Tonfon. 

‘ Suh et ipfa Roma Dirlbus ruit ? IIor. 

Piepriiited for J, Roberts, near the Oxford Arms in War- 
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N® 564 . 


N“564. Wednefday, July 7, 1714. 


^ ^ 

Regula^ peccatis qu£e posnas irrogat tsquas^ 

Ne fc Utica dignum horribili feticre flagello, 

Hor. I Sat. iJi, 1 1 7, 

Let rules be fix’d that may our rage contain. 

And punifli faults with a proportion’d pain ; 

And do not flay him who deferves alone 
A whipping for the fault that he hath done. 

Creech. 

It is the work of a philofopher to be every 
day fubduing his paflions, and laying aiide his 
prejudices. I endeavour at lead to look upon 
roen and their actions only as an impartial Spcc-^ 
tator, without any regard to them as they hap- 
pen to advance or crofs my own private intereft. 
But while I am thus employed myfelf, I cannot 
help obferving how thofe about me fufFer them- 
felves to be blinded by prejudice and inclination, 

wick-lane, 1714, and dedicated to lord Finch, In 17T5, or 
1716, Steele publifhed in 8vo. The State of the Roman 
Catholic Religion throughout the World, written for the ufe 
of Pope Innocent XI. by M. Cervic, &c. with a large dedi- 
cation to the [then] prefent pope, &c. The tranflation was 
by Michael de la Roche, author of the Memoirs of Literature j 
and the dedication by bifhop Hoadly, V. Biogr. Brit. art. 
Steele, p. 3S30, note. Dr. John Hoadly, in a letter before 
the annotator, fays, that Swift bore the bilhop a grudge for 
the grave irony of this dedication, which the dean conlidered 
as an invafion on his province ; but Dr. Hoadly well knew 
that Swift’s diflike to the bifliop fprang from principles ftill 
more honourable to his father’s character. Adv. from the 
SpcfSl. in folio, N®563, 
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how readily they pronounce on every man’s 
charadler, which they can give in two words, 
and make him either good for nothing, or quali- 
fied for every thing. On the contrary, thofe 
who learch thoroughly into human nature will 
find it much more difficult to determine the 
value of their fellow-creatures, and that men’s 
chara£lers are not thus to be given in general 
words. There is indeed no flich thing as a per- 
fon entirely good or bad ; virtue and vice arc 
blended and mixed together, in a great or lefs 
proportion, in every one ; and if you would 
fearch for fome particular good quality in its 
moft eminent degree of perfeilion, you will often 
find it in a mind where it is darkened and 
ccllpfcd by an hundred other irregular paffions. 

Men have either no chara^fer at all, fays a ce- 
lebrated author, or it is that of being inconfift- 
ent with themfelvcs. They find it cafier to join 
extremities than to be uniform and of a piece. 
This is finally illuftrated in Xenophon’s life of 
Cyrus the Great. That author tells us, that 
Cyrus having taken a moft beautiful lady named 
Panthea, the wife of Abradatas, committed her 
to the cuftody of Arafpas, a young Perfian no- 
bleman, who had a little before maintained in 
difeourfe that a mind truly virtuous was incapa- 
ble of entertaining an unlawful paffion. The 
young gentleman had not long been in pofleffion 
of his fair captive, when a complaint was made 
to Cyrus, that he not only folicited the lady 
Panthea to receive him in the room of her abfent 
hufband; but that, finding his entreaties had no 
cffe<51;, he was preparing to make ufe of force. 
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Cyrus, who loved the young man, immediately 
fent for him, and in a gentle manner reprefenting 
to him his fault, and putting him in mind of his 
former alTertion, the unhappy youth, confound- 
ed with a quick fenfe of his guilt and fhamc, 
burft out into a flood of tears, and fpokc as fol- 
lows ° : 

‘ Oh Cyrus, I am convinced that I have two 
fouls. Lyove has taught me this piece of philo- 
ibphy. If I had but one foul, it could not 
at the fame time pant after virtue and vice, 
wifli and abhor the fame thing. It is certain 
therefore wc have tw'o Ibuls : when the good 
foul rules I undertake noble and virtuous a<^lions; 
but when the bad foul predominates I am forced 
to do evil. All I can fay at prclent is, t^fit I find 
my good foul, encouraged by your prefence, has 
got the better of my bad.’ 

I know not wdicthcr my readers will allow of 
this piece of philofophy ; but if they will not, 
they muft confefs w c meet with as different paf- 
lions in one and the fume fiml as can be fup- 
pofed in two. We can iuirdly read the life of a 
great man who lived in former ages, or converfc 
with any who is eminent among our contem- 
poraries, that is not an inllance of what I am 
faying. 

But as I have hitherto only argued agalnfl: the 
partiality and injufticc of giving our judgment 
upon men in grofs, who arc fuch a compofitioa 
of virtues and vices, of good and evil, I might 


" Xenoph. Opera, ed. Leuenclav. 1625, fol. p. 117, and 

153- 
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carry this refle<5tion ftill farther, and make it ex- 
tend to moft of their adlions. If on the one 
hand we fairly Aveighcd every circumftance, we 
Ihould frequently find them obliged to do that 
atSlion we at liift fight condemn, in order to 
avoid another wc fhould have been much more 
difpleafed with. If on the other hand wc nicely 
examined fuch actions as appear moft dazzling 
to the eye, wc ihould find moft of them either 
deficient and lame in feveral parts, produced by 
a bad ambition, or directed to an ill end. The 
very fame a<ftion may fometimes be fo oddly 
circumftanced, that it is difficult to determine 
whether it ought to be rewarded or punifiicd. 
Thofe who compiled the laws of England were 
fo fenfiblc of this, that they laid it down as one 
of their firft maxims, * It is better fuffering a 
mifehief than an inconvenience;’ which is as 
much as to fay in other words, that, fince no 
law can take in or provide for all cafes, it is bet- 
ter private men ftiould have fome injufticc done 
them than a public grievance fliould not be re- 
drefled. This is ufually pleaded in defence of 
all thofe hardfliips which fall on particular per- 
fons in particular occafions, which could not be 
forefeen when a law was made. To remedy 
this however as much as poffiblc, the court of 
chancery was eredled, which frequently miti- 
gates and breaks the teeth of the common law, 
in cafes of men’s properties, while in criminal 
cafes there is a power of pardoning ftill lodged 
in the crown. 

Notwithftanding this, it is perhaps impoffible 
in a large government to diftributc rewards and 
3 
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punifhments ftri<5lly proportioned to the merits 
of every action. The Spartan commonwealth 
was indeed wonderfully exadl in this particular; 
and I do not remember in all my reading to have 
met with lb nice an example of juftice as that 
recorded by Plutarch, with which I lhall dole 
my paper of this day. 

The city of Sparta being uncxpededly attack- 
ed by a powerful army of Thebans, was in very 
great danger of falling into the hands of their 
enemies. The citizens liiddenly gathered them- 
felves into a body, fought with a refolution equal 
to the neceflity of their affairs, yet no one lb re- 
markably diftinguillied himfelf on this occalion, 
to the amazement of both armies, as Ilidas the 
fon of Phoebidas, who was at that time in the 
bloom of his youth, and very remarkable for the 
comelinels of his perlbn. He was coming out 
of the bath when the alarm was given, lb that 
he had not time to put on his clothes, much 
lels his armour : however, tranlportcd with a de- 
lire to ferve his country in fo great an exigency, 
fnatching up a fpear in one hand and a fword in 
the other, he flung himfelf into the thickeft 
ranks of his enemies. Nothing could withftand 
his fury : in what part Ibcver he fought he put 
the enemies to flight without receiving a Angle 
wound. Whether, lays Plutarch, he was the 
particular care of fome god, who rewarded his 
valour that day ivith an extraordinary protedion, 
or that his enemies, ftruck with the unufualnels 
of his drefs, and beauty of his lhape, fuppolcd 
him fomething more th^ man, I lhall not de- 
termine. 
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The gallantry of this a<Aion was judged fo 
great by the Spartans, that the ephori, or chief 
magiftrates, decreed he fhould be prefented with 
a garland ; but, as foon as they had done fo, fined 
him a thouland drachmas for going out to the 
battle unarmed. 
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■ '■■■ * Deum namqueire per omnes 

^Terrafque^ tra£iufque mavis ^ coelumque prof undum, 

ViRG. Georg, iv. 

For God the whole created mafs infpires. 

Thro’ heav’ii and earth, and ocean’s depths he throws 
Uis influence round, and kindles as he goes. 

DrvdeiJ. 

I WAS yefterday about fun-let walking in the 
open fields, until the night infenfibly fell upon 
me. I at firll amuled myfelf with all the rich- 
nels and variety of colours which appeared in 
the weftern parts of heaven; in proportion as 
they faded away and went out, leveral liars and 
planets appeared one after another, until the 
whole firmament was in a glow. The blucnels 
of the ether was exceedingly heightened and en- 
livened by the lealbn of the year, and by the rays 
of all thole luminaries that palTed through it. 
The galaxy appeared in its moll beautiful white. 
To complete the Icene, the full moon role at 
length in that clouded majelly which Milton 
takes notice of, and opened to the eye a new 
pi6lure of nature, which was more finely fhaded 
Vot. Vlir. E 
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and dlfpofcd among fofter lights, than that which 
the fun had before difcovcrcd to us. 

As I was furvcying the moon walking in her 
brightncfs, and taking her progrels among the 
conilellations, a thought rofe in me which I be- 
lieve very often perplexes and difturbs men of 
ferious and contemplative natures. David him- 
felf fell into it in that reflexion, ‘ When I con- 
llder the heavens the work of thy lingers, the 
moon and the liars which thou hall ordained ; 
w hat is man that thou art mindful of him, and 
the foil of man that thou regardcll him !’ In 
the fame manner, when I conlidcred that infi- 
nite holl of liars, or, to fpeak more philofophi- 
cally, of funs which were then Ihining upon 
me, with thofe innumerable fets of planets or 
worlds, which were moving round their rclpec- 
tivc funs ; when I Hill enlarged the idea, and 
fuppofed another heaven of funs and worlds 
riling Hill above this which we difeoverod, and 
thefe Itill enlightened by a fuperior firmament 
of luminaries, which are planted at lb great a 
dillance, that they may appear to the inhabitants 
of the former as the liars do to us ; in Ihort, 
wliilc I purfued this thought, I could not but 
refle^l on that little inlignificant figure which 
I myfelf bore amidll the immenlity of God’s 
works. 

Were the fun, w'hich enlightens this part of 
the creation, with all the holl of planetary worlds 
that mo^e about him, utterly extinguilhed and 
annihilated, they would not be miffed more than 
a grain of fand upon the fca Ihore. The fpace 
tlu;y poffcls is lb exceedingly little in companion 
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of the whole, that it would fcarcc make a blank 
in the creation. The chafm would be imper- 
ceptible to an eye that could take in the whole 
compafs of nature, and pafs from one cud of the 
creation to the other ; as it is poUiblc tlicrc may 
be fuch a fenfe in ourfclvcs hereafter, or in crea- 
tures which are at prefent more exalted than 
ourlelves. We fee many ftars by the help of 
glaffcs, w'hich we do not difeover witli our 
naked eyes; and the finer our tclefcopcs arc the 
more Hill are our difcoverics. Huygenius car- 
ries this thouglit fo far, that he does not think 
it impoffiblc tliere may be ftars whofe light is 
not yet travelled down to us, fince their firft 
creation There is no queftiou but the univerfe 
has certain bounds fet to it; but when we con- 
fider that it is the work of infinite power, 
prompted by infinite goodnefs, with an infinite 
ipacc to exert itfelf in, how can our imagination 
fet any bounds to it } 

To return therefore to my firft thought. I 
could not but look upon myfelf with fccret hor- 
ror, as a being that was not worth the fmallefi; 
regard of one who had fo great a work under lus 
care and fuperintendcncy. I was afraid of be- 
ing overlooked amidft the immenfity of nature, 
and loft among that infinite variety of creatures, 
which in all probability fwarm through all thefe 
immeafurable regions of matter. 

In order to recover myfelf from this mortify- 
ing thought, 1 confidered that it took its nic 

•’ See Tat. with notes, vol. v. aiklit. notes, p. 421, aail 

iiy. 
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from thofe narrow conceptions which we are apt 
to entertain of the divine nature. We ourfelves 
cannot attend to many different objefts at the 
fame time. If we are careful to infpe<5l fbme 
things, we mull of courfc neglect others. This 
imperfedlion, which we obferve in ourfelves, is 
an impcrfcdlion that cleaves in fbme degree to 
creatures of the highefl capacities, as they are 
creatures, that is, beings of finite and limited 
natures. The prefence of every created being is 
confined to a certain meafure of fpace, and con- 
Icquently his obfervation is flinted to a certain 
number of objedls. The fpherc in which we 
move, and a<!l, and underfland, is of a wider 
circumference to one creature than another, ac- 
cording as we rife one above another in the fcale 
ofexiftcncc. But the wideftof thefe our fpheres 
has its circumference. When therefore we re- 
lied; on the divine nature, we arc fo ufed and 
accuflomed to this imperfedion in ourfelves, 
that we cannot forbear in fbme meafure aferib- 
ing it to him in w'hom there is no fhadow of 
imperfedion. Our rcafon indeed afiiires us that 
his attributes arc infinite, but the poornefs of 
our conceptions is fuch that it cannot forbear 
fetting bounds to every thing it contemplates, 
until our reafbn comes again to our fuccour, and 
throws down all thofe little prejudices which 
rife in us unawares, and arc natural to the mind 
of man. 

W^e lliall tlicrcforc utterly extinguilh this me- 
lancholy thought, of our being overlooked by 
our Maker in tnc multipncily t)f his works, and 
the infinity of thofe ol^cds among which he 
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feems to be Inceffantly employed, if we con- 
fider, in the firft place, that he is omniprefent ; 
and, in the fecond, that he is omnifeient. 

If we confider him in his omniprcfencc : his 
being palTes through, actuates, and fupports the 
whole frame of nature. His creation, and every 
part of it, is full of him. There is nothing he 
has made that is cither lb diltant, fo little, or lb 
inconlidcrable, which he does not elTentially in- 
habit. His fiibftancc is within the fubftance of 
every being whether material or immaterial, and 
as intimately prefent to it as that being is to it- 
felf. It would be an imperfection in him, were 
he able to remove out of one place into another, 
or to withdraw himfelf from any thing he has 
created, or from any part of that fpace which is 
diffulcd and fpread abroad to infinity, In fhort, 
to fpcak of him in the language of the old phi- 
lofopher, he is a Being whofe center is every 
where, and his circumference no w'hcrc. 

In the Iccond place, he is omnifeient as well 
as omniprefent. His omnifcience indeed ne- 
cclTarily and naturally flows from his omnipre- 
lence ; he cannot but be confeious of every 
motion that arifes in the whole material world, 
which he thus cflentially pervades, and of every 
thought that is ftirring in the intellectual world, 
to every part of which he is thus intimately 
united. Several moralifts have confidcred the 
creation as the temple of God, w^hich he has 
built with his own hands, and which is filled 
with his prefence. Others have confidered in- 
finite fpace as the receptacle, or rather the habi- 
tation, of the Almighty j but the noblcfl: and 
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moll exalted way of confidering tliis infinite 
fpaco is that of fir Ilaac Newton, who calls it 
the fonlorlum of tlie Godhead. Brutes and 
men have their fenforiola, or little fenforiums, 
by wl'iich they apprehend the prefence and per- 
ceive the actions of a few objedts that lie conti- 
gu<nis to them. Their knowledge and obfer- 
vation turn within a very narrow circle. But 
as God Almighty cannot but perceive and know; 
every thing in which he refides, Infinite fpaCe 
gives room to infinite know'ledge, and is, as it 
were, an organ to omnlfcience. 

Were the foul feparate from the body, and 
with one glance of thought lliould Hart beyond 
the bounds of the creation, Ihould It for millions 
of years continue its progrefs through Infinite 
fpace wfith the fame activity, it would ftill find 
itfclf within the embrace of its Creator, and 
cncom})aired round with the immenfity of the 
Godhead. Whilll we are in the body he Is not 
lefs prelent witii us becaufe he is concealed from 
us. ‘ O that I knew where 1 might find him!’ 
faj 's Job. ‘ Behold I go forward, but he Is not 
there ; and backward, but I cannot perceive 
Ifnn : on the left hand, w'here he does work, 
but I cannot behold him : he hideth himfelf on 
the right hand that I cannot fee him In 
ihort, reafon as well as revelation alTurcs tjs that 
he cannot be abfent from us, notwithftanding 
he is lutdlfcovcrcd by us. 

In this confidcration of God Almighty’s om- 
niprclence and omnlfcience every uncomfortable 


Job xxiii. 8, &c. 
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thought vanifhes. He cannot but regard every 
thing that has being, efpecially I'uch of his crea- 
tures who fear they arc not regarded by him. 
He is privy to all their thoughts, and to that 
anxiety of heart in particular which is apt to 
trouble them on this occafion : for, as it is im- 
poffiblc he fliould overlook any of his creatures, 
{o we may be confident that he regards, wdth an 
eye of mercy, thofe who endeavotjr to recom- 
mend themfehes to his notice, and in an liu- 
feigned humility of heart think tlicmfclvcs un- 
worthy that he Oiould be mindful of them 


N\£;66. Monday, July 12, 17 f 4* 


Millita fpcclcs amor ej^. Ovid. Ars. Am. ii.233. 
Love is a kind of warfare. 


As my correfpondents begin to grow pretty 
numerous, I think myfclf obliged to take fomc 
notice of them, and lhall therefore make this 
paper a mifcellany of letters. I have, fince my 
rc-ailuming the office of Spcdl:itor, received 
abundance of cpifflcs fi*om gentlemen of the 
blade, who I find have been fo ufed to aeftion 
that they know not how to lie ftill. They Iccm 
generally to be of opinion that the fair at home 
ought to reward tlicm for their fcrviccs abroad, 
and that, until the caufe of their country calls 
them again into the field, they have a tort of 
right to quarter themfelvcs upon tlie ladies. In 

’ By Addifoa. See Spe<St. N“ 571, 5S0, 590, and 628. 
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order to favour their approaches, I am defired 
by fomc to enlarge upon the accomplilhments 
of their profeffion, and by others to give them 
my advice in the carrying on their attacks. But 
let us hear what the gentlemen fay for thcm-> 
felves. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* Though it may look Ibmewhat per- 
verfe amidfl: the arts of peace to talk too much 
of war, it is but gratitude to pay the lall office 
to its manes, lince even peace itfelf is, in fbme 
meafure, obliged to it for its being. 

* You have, in your former papers, always 
recommended the accomplifhed to the favour of 
the fair ; and I hope you will allow me to re- 
prefent fbme part of a military life not altoge- 
ther unnecelTary to the forming a gentleman. 
I need not tell you that in France, whofe fa- 
Ihions we have been formerly lb fond of, almoft 
every one derives his pretences to merit from 
the fword ; and that a man has fcarce the face 
to- make his court to a lady, without fome cre- 
dentials from the fervicc to recommend him. 
As the profeffion is very ancient, we have reafon 
to think fome of the greatell: men among the 
old Romans derived many of their virtues from 
it, the commanders being frequently in other 
refpefts fome of the moft fhining charadlers of 
the age. 

' The army not only gives a man opportuni-r 
ties of exercifing thofe two great virtues, pa- 
tience and courage, but often produces them in 
minds where they had fcarce any footing before. 
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I muft add, that it is one of the heft fchools in 
the world to receive a general notion of man- 
kind in, and a certain freedom of behaviour, 
which is not fo eahly acquired in any other 
place. At the fame time I muft own, that 
fome military airs are pretty extraordinary, and 
that a man who goes into the army a coxcomb 
will come out of it a fort of public nuifance : 
but a man of fenfe, or one who before had not 
been fufficiently ufed to a mixed converfation, 
generally takes the true turn. The court has in 
all ages been allowed to be the ftandard of good- 
breeding ; and I believe there is not a juftcr ob- 
fervatiou in raonfeur Rochcfoucault, than that 
“ a man who has been bred up wholly to buli- 
nefs can never got the air of a courtier at court, 
but will immediately catch it in the camp.” 
The reafon of this moft certainly is, that the 
very cirencc of good-breeding and politenefs con- 
fifts in feveral niceties, which are id minute that 
they efcape his obfervation, and he falls Ihort of 
the original he would copy after ; but when he 
fees the fame things charged and aggravated to 
a fault, he no fooner endeavours to come up to 
the pattern which is fet before him, than, though 
lie ftops Ibmewhat Ihort of that, he naturally 
refts where in reality he ought. I was, two or 
three days ago, mightily pleafed with the obfer- 
vation of an humorous gentleman upon one of 
his friends, who was in other refpcdls every way 
an accomplilhed perfon, that he wanted no- 
thing but a dafli of the coxcomb in him ; by 
which he underftood a little of that alertnefs 
end unconcern in the common adlions of litc, 
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■which is ufually fo viliblc among gentlemen of 
the army, and which a campaign or two would 
infallibly have given him. 

* You •will cahly guels, fir, by this my pane- 
gyric upon a military education, that I am my- 
felf a foldier ; and indeed I am to. I remember, 
within three, years after I had been in the army, 
I was ordered into the country a recruiting. I 
had very particular luccefs in this part of the 
fervice, and was over and above affured, at my 
going away, that I might have taken a young 
lady, who was the moft confiderablc fortune in 
the country, along with me. I preferred the 
pvirfuit of fame at that time to all other confi- 
derations ; and, though I was not abfolutcly bent 
on a wooden leg, relblved at leall to get a fear 
or two for the good of Europe. I have at pre- 
fent as much as I dclire of this Ibrt of honour, 
and if you could recommend me effe^lually, 
Ihould be well enough contented to pafs the 
remainder of my days in the arms of fomc dear 
kind creature, and upon a pretty eftatc in the 
country. This, as I take it, would be following 
the example of Lucius Cincinnatus, the old Ro- 
man dictator, who, at the end of a war, left tlie 
camp to follow the plough. I am. Sir, with all 
imaginable refpc^l. 

Your moft tibcdicnt, 

humble lervant. 

Will Warlly.’ 


‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I AM an half-pay officer, and am at 
prefent with a friend in the country. Here is a 
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lirh widow in the nei;.>;hbourhood, vv]}o has 
made fools of all the fox-hiinters within fifty 
miles of her. She declares Ihc intends to marry, 
but has not yet been allced by the man Ihc 
could like. She ufually admits her humble ad- 
mirers to an audience or two ; but, after jhc lias 
once given them denial, will nevx-r fee them 
more. I am affured by a female relation that I 
Jhall have fair play at her ; but as my whole fuc- 
cefs depends on my firft approaches, I defire 
your advice, w'hethcr I had beR llorm, or pro- 
ceed by way of firp. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours, See. 

' P. S. I had forsrot to tell vou that T ha\ G 
already carried one of her outworks, that is, 
fecured her niuid.’ 

* Mr. Spec’cator, 

‘ I HAVE aiTiftcd in fevcral fieges in 
the Low Countries, and being Itill willing to 
employ my talents as a foldier and engineer, lay 
down this morning at /even o’clock before the 
door of an obftinate female, who had for fomc 
time refufed me admittance. J made a lodg- 
ment in an outer parlour about twelve; the 
enemy retired to her bed-chamber, yet I IHII 
purlued, and about two o’clock this afternoon 
die thought fit to capitulate. Her demands are 
indeed fomewhat high, in relation to the iettlc- 
ment of her fortune. But, being in pofleliion 
of the houfe, I intend to infilt upon carte 
blanche, and am in hopes, by keeping off all 
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other pretenders for the fpacc of twenty-four 
hours, to flarve her into a compliance. I beg 
your Ipcedy advice, and am, 

Sir, yours, 

Peter Push. 

* From my camp in Ilcd-lion-fquare, Satur- 
day, four in the afternoon 
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— ' ■ •Inceptus clamor fruflratur hiantes. 

ViRG. ALn. vi. 493. 

——The weak voice deceives their gafping throats. 

Dryden. 

I HAVE received private advice from fomc of 
rny correfpondents, that if I would give my 
paper a general run I Ihould take care to fcafon 
it with icandal. I have indeed oblerved of late 
that few writinijs fell which arc not fillefl with 
great names and illuftrious titles. The reader 
generally calls his eye upon a new book, and, if 
he finds feveral letters feparated from one another 
by a dafli, he buys it up and perufes it with great 
fatisfadlion. An M and an h, a T and an r‘, 
with a Ihort line between them, has fold many 
infipid pamphlets. Nay, I have known a whole 

* See Spe«fl. Vol. ii. N‘’i 53 . 

, * M and an h means Marlborough, and a T and an r rneanr 
Treafurer, 
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edition go off by virtue of two or three well- 
written, s. 

A fprinkling of the word *fa6lion. Frenchman, 
papift, plunderer,’ and the like llgnificant terms, 
in an Italic chara<fler, have alfo a very good effect 
upon the eye of the purchafer; not to mention 
* fcribbler, liar, rogue, rafcal, knave, and villain,* 
without which it is irapoffiblc ta carry on a 
modern controverfy. 

Our party- writers are fo fenfible of the fecret 
virtue of an innuendo to recommend their pro- 
duftions, that of late they never mention the 

Q n or P 1 at length, though they fpeak 

of them with honour, and with that deference 
w’hich is due to them from every private perfbn. 
It gives a fecret fatisfaAion to a perufer of thefe 
myfterious works that he is able to decipher 
them without help, and, by the llrength of his 
own natural parts, to fill up a blank fpace, or 
make out a word that has only the firft or laft 
letter to it. 

Some of our authors indeed, when they would 
be more fatirical than ordinary, omit only the 
vowels of a great man’s name, and fall moft un- 
mercifully upon all the confbnants. This way 
of writing was firft of all introduced by T — m 
Br — wn ", of facetious memory, who, after 
having gutted a proper name of all its interme- 
diate vowels, ufed to plant it in his works, and 
make as free w'ith it as he pleafed, without any 
danger of the ftatutc. 

That I may imitate thefe celebrated authors. 


“ Tom Brown. 
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and publifli a paper which fliall be more taking 
than ordinary, I have here drawn up a very 
curious libel, in which a reader of penetration 
•w'ill find a great deal of concealed fatirc, and if 
he be acquainted with the prelent pollure of 
alFairs, will cafily difeover the meaning of it. 

‘ If there arc four perfons in the nation who 
endeavour to bring all things into confufion, and 
ruin their native country, 1 think every honeft 
Englilliman ought to be upon his guard. That 
there are fuch every one will agree with me, who 
hears me name with his firft friend and fa- 
vourite not to mention ■** * nor Thefe 
people may cry ch-rch, ch-rch, as long as they 
picafe ; but, to make ufe of a liomcly proverb, 
“ The proof of the p — dd — ng is in the eating.” 
This I am fure of, tluit if a certain prince iViould 
concur with a certain prelate, (and we have 

monficur Z n’s word for it) our pofterity 

would be in a fwcet p — ckic. Mtift the llritilh 
nation lulFer, forfooth, becaufe my lady Q,-p-t-s 
has been dilbbliged ? Or is it rcafonablc that our 
EnG;lilh fleet, which ufed to be the terror of the 
ocean, Ibould lie w iiidbound for the lake of a 

? I love to fpeak out, and declare my 

mind clearly, when 1 am talking for the good 
of my country. I will not make my court to 

an ill- man, though he were a B y or a 

T 1. Nay, I would not Hick to call lb 

wretched a politician a traitor, an enemy to his 
country, and a Bl-nd-rb-fs, &c. he.' 

The remaining part of this political treatile, 
which is written alter the manner of the cele- 
brated authors in Great Britain, I may commu- 
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nicatc to the public at a more convenient fea- 
fon. In the mean while I lhall leave this with 
my curious reader, as feme ingenious writers do 
their enigmas ; and, if any fagacious perfbn can 
fairly unriddle it, I will print his explanation, 
and, if he pleafes, acquaint the world with his 
name. 

I hope this lliort effay will convince my 
readers it is not for want of abilities that 1 
avoid Rate trails, and that, if I would apply my 
mind to it, I might in a little time be as great 
a mafter of the political fcratch as any the 
moft eminent writer of the age. J fliall only 
add, that in order to outfliine all this modern 
race of lyncopifts, and thoroughly content my 
Englilh reader, I intend Ihortly to publlfh a 
Spedator that fhall not have a finglc vowel 
in it. 5 ^. 
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Dwn rcckas, incipit cjje tuus. 

Mart. Epig. >.31). 

Reciting makes it thine. 

I WAS yefterday in a cofFce-houfc not far 
from the Royal Exchange, where I obferved 
three perfbns in clofe conference over a pipe of 
tobacco; upon which, having filled one for my 

* By Addifon. See final note to and N°22r. la 

this eighth vol. there v/erc no fignalures, and Addifon ’s 
papers in it aic givert on tlic anthoritv of Mr, Thomas 
I'ickell. 
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own u{e, I lighted it at the little wax candle 
that Rood before them ; and, after having thrown 
in two or three whiffs amongft them, fat down 
and made one of the company. I need not tell 
my reader that lighting a man’s pipe at the fame 
candle is looked upon among brother fmokers 
as an overture to converfation and friendihip. 
As we here laid our heads together in a very 
amicable manner, being entrenched under a 
cloud of our own railing, I took up the laft 
Spe(5tator, and cafting my eye over it, * The 
Spectator,’ fays I, * is very witty to-day upon 
w^hich a lufly lethargic old gentleman, who fat 
at the upper end of the table, having gradually 
blown out of his mouth a great deal of fmoke, 
which had been colledling for fome time be- 
fore, * Ay,’ fays he, ‘ more witty than wife, I 
am afraid.’ His neighbour, who fat at his right 
hand, immediately coloured, and, being an angry 
politician, laid dov/n his pipe with fb much 
wrath that he broke it in the middle, and bv that 
means furnifhed me with a tobacco-flopper. I 
took it up very fedately, and, looking him full 
in the face, made ufe of it from time to time all 
the while he was fpeaking : ‘ This fellow',’ fays 
he, ‘ cannot for his life keep out of politics. Do 
you fee how he abufes four great men here?’ I 
fixed my eye very attentively on the paper, and 
alhcd him if he meant thofe who were repre- 
fented by afteiilks. ‘ Afterifks,* fays he, ‘ do 
you call them ? they are all of them liars — he 
might as well have put garters to them. Then 
pray do but mind the two or three next lines. 
Ch-ch and p-dd-ng in the fame fentcncc ! Our 
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clergy are very much beholden to him!’ Upon 
this the third gentleman, who was of a mild 
difpolition, and, as I found, a whig in his heart, 
defired him not to be too feverc upon the Spec- 
tator neither ; ‘ for,’ fays he, * you find he is very 
cautious of giving offence, and has therefore put 
two dafhes into his pudding.’ ‘ A fig for his 
dafh,’ fays the angry politician ; * in his next 
fentence he gives a plain inuendo that our pof- 
tcrity v\'lll be in a fwcet p-cklc. What docs the 
fool mean by his pickier W^hy does he not write 
it at Icnglii, if he means honcftly ?’ ‘ I have read 
over the whole fentence,’ fays I ; ' but I look 
upon the parenthefis in the belly of it to be the 
moff dangerous part, and as full of infinuations 
as it can hold. But who,’ fays I, ‘ is my lady 
Q-p-t-s?’ * Ay, anfwcr that if you cun, fir,’ 
fays the furious ftatefman to the poor whig that 
fat over againfl; him. But without giving him 
time to reply, ‘ I do affurc you,’ fays he, ‘ were I 
my lady Q-p-t-s, I would fuc him iox fcaiidalum 
magnatJim. What is the world come to ? Muff 
every body be allowed to — ?’ He had by this 
time filled a new pipe, and applying it to his 
lips, when we ctpciltcd the kifi: word ot his fen- 
tence, put us ofi' with a whift ot tobacco ; ^vhIch 
he redoubled with ib much rage and trepidation 
that he alraoft ilificd the whole company. After 
a fhort paufc, I owned that I thought the Spec- 
tator had gone too far in writing fo many letters 
of my lady Q-p-t-s’s name ; ‘ but, however,’ 
fays I, ‘ he has made a little amends for it in his 
next fentence, where he leaves a blank fpace. 
without fo much as a confonant to dirccl us, I 
VoL. Vlil. F 
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mean,’ fays I, ‘ after tho/c words, “ the fleet that 
tiled to be the terror of the ocean, fliould be 

wind-bound for the fake of a after which 

enfucs a chafm, that in my opinion looks modeft 
enough.’ ‘ Sir,’ fays my antagonift, ‘ you may 
•eafily know his meaning by his gaping ; I fup- 
pofe he dcligns his chafm, as you call it, for an 
•hole to creep out at, but I believe it will hardly 
Icrve his turn. Who can endure to fee the great 
officers of ftatc, the B-y’s and T-t’s, treated after 
lb fciurrilous a manner?’ ‘ I can’t for my life,’ 
lays I, ‘ imagine who they arc the Spectator 
means.’ ‘ No !’ liiys he ! — ‘ Your humble Icr- 
vant, hr !’ Upon which he flung himlelf back in 
})is chair after a contemptuous manner, and fmil- 
cd upon the old lethargic gentleman on his left 
hand, who I found w'as his great admirer. The 
whig however had begun to conceive a good- 
will towards me, and, feeing my pipe out, very 
gcncroufly offered me the ufe of his box, but I 
declined it with great civility, being obliged to 
meet a friend about that time in another quarter 
of the city. 

At my"^ leaving the colfec-hoxife, I cotild not 
forbear refleiling with myfelf upon that grofs 
tribe of fools who may be tei'mcd the over-wife, 
and upon the difficulty of writing any thing in 
this ccnfbrious age, which a weak head may not 
conftruc into private fatirc and perfonal reflec- 
tion. 

A man who has a good nofe at an inuendo, 
fmells treafon and fedition in the moll innocent 
words that can be put together, and never fees a 
vice or folly ftigraatized, but finds out one or 
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other of his acquaintance pointed at by the wri- 
ter. I remember an empty pragmatical fellow 
in the country, who, upon reading over The 
Whole Duty of Man, had written the names of 
fevcral perlbns in the village at the fide of every 
fin, which is mentioned by that excellent author; 
lb that he had converted one of the befl books 
in the world info a libel againft the ’fquirc, 
churchwardens, overfeers of the poor, and all 
other the moll confldcrable perfons in the parifli. 
This book, with thefe extraordinary marginal 
notes, fell accidentally into the hands of one who 
had never feen it before ; upon which there arofe 
a current report that fbmebody had written a 
book againft the ’fquire and the whole parifli. 
The minifter of the place, having at that time a 
controverfy with fome of his congregation upon 
the account of his tithes, was under fome lufpi- 
cion of being the author, until the good man let 
his people right, by fhewing them that the fa- 
tirical pafTages might be applied to fevcral others 
of two or three neighbouring villages, and that 
the book was written againft all the finners in 
England. 


r By Adtlifon. 

*** Juft publiflied, Verfes at tlie laft Public Commence- 
jnent at Cainbrulgc, written and fpoken by Mr, L. Eufden,— 
Sped!, in folio. 
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N‘^569. Monday, July 19, iyT 4 . 


JRegrs dicuntur multis urgcre culul/is 
Et torqucrc mcro^ quern per f pc xi[Je labor ent^ 

Jn Jit arnic 'itia dlgnus- *- — 

lioR. Ars Poet. vcr. 434. 

Wife were the kings who never chofe a friend 
Till with full cups they liad unmaflced liis foul. 

And feen the bottom of his deepeft thoughts. 

lioSCOMMON. 

No vices arc fo incurable as thole which men 
are apt to glory in. One would wonder how 
drunkennels lliould have the good luck to be of 
this number. Anacharlis, being invited to a 
match of drinking at Corinth, demanded the 
prize very humoroully, becaufc he was drunk 
before any of the reft of the company; * for,’ fays 
he, * when wc run a race, he who arrives at the 
goal firft is entitled to the reward on the con- 
trary, in this thirfty generation, the honour falls 
upon him who carries off the greateft quantity 
of liquor, and knocks down the reft of the com- 
pany. I was the other day with honeft Will 
Funnel the Weft Saxon, who was reckoning up 
how much liquor liad paffed through him in the 
laft twenty years of his life, which, according 
to his computation, amounted to twenty-three 
hoglhcads of October, four ton of port, half a 
kilderkin of fmall beer, nineteen barrels of cyder, 
and three glaffes of champaigne ; bcfidcs which 
he had aftifted at four hundred bowls of punch, 
not to mention fips, drams, and whets without 
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number. I queftion not but every reader’s me- 
mory will fuggeft to him feveral ambitious 
young men who are as vain in this particular as 
Will Funnel, and can boaft of as glorious ex- 
ploits. 

Our modern philofophers oblerve, that there is 
a general decay of moillure in the globe of the 
earth. This they chiefly aferibe to the growth 
of vegetables, which incorporate into their own 
fubftance many fluid bodies that never return 
again to their former nature : but, with fubmif- 
flon, they ought to throw into their account 
thofe innumerable rational beings which fetch 
their nourilliment chiefly out of liquids ; cljic- 
cially when we confldcr that men, compared 
wdth their fellow- creatures, drink much more 
than comes to their fhare. 

But, however highly this tribe of people may 
think of themfelves, a drunken man is a greater 
monfter than any that is to be found among all 
the creatures which God has made ; as indeed 
there is no character which appears more defpi- 
cable and deformed, in the eyes of all rational per- 
fons, than that of a drunkard. Bonofus, one of 
our own countrymen, w ho was addicted to this 
vice, having fet up for a fliarc in the Roman em- 
pire, and being defeated in a great battle, hanged 
himfclf. When he was fecn by the army in thia 
melancholy lituation, notwithftanding he had 
behaved himfelf very bravely, the common jefl: 
was, that the thing they faw hanging upon 
the tree before them was not a man, but a 
bottle. 

This vice has very fatal e£fe<Rs on the mind, 
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the body, and fortune, of the perfon who is de-» 
voted to it. 

In regard to the mind, it firft of all difeovers 
every flaw in it. The fbber man, by the ftrength 
of reafon, may keep under and fubdue every vice 
or folly to which he is moft inclined ; but wine 
makes cveiy latent feed fprout up in the foul, 
and flicw" itfclf ; it gives fury to the paffions, and 
force to thofe ol^e^s which are apt to produce 
them. When a young fellow complained to an 
old philofbpher that his wife was not handfbme, 
* Put Icls w ater in your wine,’ fays the philofo- 
pher, ‘ and you will quickly make her fo.’ 
Wine heightens indifference into love, love into 
jealouf}'', and jealouly into madnefs. It often 
turns the good natured man into an idiot, and 
the choleric into an affaflin. It gives bitternefs to 
refentment, it makes vanity infupportable, and 
dlfplays every little fpot of the foul in its utmoft 
deformity. 

Nor docs this vice only betray the hidden faults 
of a man, and Ihew them in the moft odious co- 
lours, but often occafions faults to which he is 
not naturally fubjc<ft. There is more of turn than 
of truth in a faying of Seneca, that drunkennefs 
docs not produce but difeover faults. Common 
experience teaches the contrary. Wine throws 
a man out of himfelf, and infufes qualities into 
the mind wdiich llic is a ftranger to in her fober 
moments. The perfon you converfe w'ith, after 
the third bottle, is not the fame man w’ho at firft 
fat down at table with you. Upon this maxim is 
founded one of the prettieft fiiyings I ever met 
with, which is aferibed to Publius Syrus, ‘ Qui 
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ehrtum hidificat, hzdit ahfentem:' * He whojefts 
upon a man that is drunk injures the abfcnt.’ 

Thus docs drunkcnncfs ad; in a dircd coutra- 
didion to rcafon, whole bulinefs it is to clear 
the mind of every vice which is crept into it, 
and to guard it againft all the approaches of any 
that endeavours to make its entrance. But be- 
lidcs thefe ill effeds which this vice produces in 
the perfon w'ho is adually under its dominion, 
it has alfo a bad influence on the mind even in 
its fober moments, as it infenfibly w-cakens the 
underftanding, impairs the memory, and makes 
thofe faults habitual which are produced by fre- 
quent cxcelTes. 

I fliall now proceed to fliew the ill cfFeds 
wdiich this vice has on the bodies and fortunes 
of men ; but thefe I fliall referve for the fubjed 
of fomc future paper. 


N'' 5/0. Wednefday, July 31, 1714. 


Nu^aqitc canora. Hon. A vs Poet. ver. 332. 

Chiming trifles. Roscommo.v, 

There is fcarccly a man living who is not 
aduated by ambition. When this principle 

By Ad.liroiv Seel\it. N’M52, N'’ '205, 241 ; Specl. 

N° 1S9, N® /05 ; and Guaid. N \56. 

For the information of gciitijmen, and promotion of 
trade among bookfcllcrs, there is tliis day publiflied The 
Monthly Catalogue of all books, Crmons, and pamphlets, 
which were piildifhed in the months of May and June lafc, 
the name of the printer and price being to each book, Jhint- 
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meets with an honeft mind and great abilities, 
it docs infinite fcrvicc to the world ; on the con- 
trary, when a man only thinks of diftinguifliing 
himfclf without being thus qualified for it, he 
becomes a very pernicious or a very ridiculous 
creature. I ftiall here confine myielf to that 
petty kind of ambition, by which fome men 
grow eminent for odd accomplifhmcnts and 
trivial performances. How many are there 
whofe whole reputation depends upon a pun or 
a quibble ? You may often fee an artift in the 
ftreets gain a circle of admirers by carrying a long 
pole upon his chin or forehead in a perpendicular 
pofturc. Ambition has taught fome to write with 
their feet, and others to walk upon their hands. 
Some tumble into fame, others grow immortal 
by throwing thcmfelves through a hoop. 

* C.etera de "emre hoc adeo funt multa, loquacem 

Dch'jjiire "valent Fcibium. ’ PloR. i Sat. i. 13. 

* Witii thoufands more of this ambitions race 

Would tire ev’n Fabius to relate each cafe.’ 

lIOfiNJiCK. 

I am led into this train of thought by an ad- 
venture I lately met with. 

I was the other day at a tavern, where the 
mafter of the houfc“ accommodating us himfelf 

ed for B. Lintot, price 3cl. each month; to be continued 
in ibiio. 

I'liis man’s name was Daintry. He was in the trained 
bands, and commonly knovv-n by tlie name of captain Dain- 
try. TItc annotator received this information from old Mr 
J ieywooJ. See Guard, in 8vo. N" 04, and note on Mr. J. 
ileywood. 
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•with every thing we wanted, I accidentally fell 
into a difconrfe with him ; and talking of a cer- 
tain great man, who fhall be namclefs, he told 
me that he had fbmetimes the honour to treat 
him with a whiflle ; adding (by way of paren- 
thefis) ‘ for you mull know, gentlemen, that I 
whiftle the beft of any man in Europe.’ This 
naturally put me upon dehring him to give u.sa 
fample of his art ; upon which he called for a 
cafe-knife, and, applying the edge of it to his 
mouth, converted it into a mufical inllrumcnt, 
and entertained me wdth an Italian folo. Upon 
laying down the knife, he took up a pair of clean 
tobacco-pipes; and, after having Aid the Imall 
end of them over the table in a moll n iclodious 
trill, he fetched a tunc out of them, whifrli'ig to 
them at the fame time in concert. In Ait»rt, 
the tobacco-pipes became mufical pipes in the 
hands of our virtuofo, who confclfed to me in- 
gcnuoufly, he had broke fuch quantities of them, 
that he had almoft broke himlclf before he had 
brought this piece of mufic to any tolerable per- 
fection. I then told him I would bring a com- 
pany of friends to dine with him next week, as 
an encouragement to his ingenuity; upon which 
he thanked me, faying that he would provide 
himfelf with a new frying pan againfl that day. 
I replied, that it was no matter ; roaft and boiled 
would ferve our turn. He fmilcd at my lim- 
plicity, and told me that it was his delign to 
give us a tune upon it. As I was furpriled at 
fuch apromife, he font for an old frying-pan, 
and, grating it upon the board, whifllcd to it in 
fuch a melodious manner, that you could fcarcc- 
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ly diftlnguifh it from a bafs-viol. He then took 
his Icat with us at the tabic, and, hearing my 
friend that was with me hum over a tune to 
himfclf, he told him if he would ling out he 
would accompany his voice with a tobacco-pipe. 
As my friend has an agreeable bafs, he chofc ra- 
ther to ling to the frying-pan, and indeed be- 
tween them they made up a moll: extraordinary 
concert. Finding our landlord lb great a profi- 
cient in kitchen mulic, I alkcd him if he was 
raaftcr of the tongs and key. He told me that 
he had laid it down fomc years lince as a little 
unfiilliionable; but that, if I pleafcd, he would 
give me a Icfl'on upon the gridiron. He then 
informed me that he had added two bars to the 
gridiron, in order to give it a greater compafs of 
found ; and I perceived was as well plcafed with 
the invention as Sappho could have been upon 
adding two llrings to the lute. To be Hiort, I 
found that his wliolc kitchen was furniflicd 
with mufical inftruments ; and could not but 
look upon this artift as a kind of burlcfque 
mufician. 

He af terwards of his ow'n accord fell into the 
imitation of fevcral linging birds. My friend 
and I toallcd our milhclles to the nightingale, 
when all ofafudden we were furprifed with the 
mulic of the thrulh. He next proceeded to the 
ikvlark, mounting up by a proper fcale of notes, 
and afterwards falling to the ground with a very 
cafy and reaTilar delccnt. He then C(>ntra<S;cd 
his whiftle to the voice of Icveral birds of the 
Imallelt fize. As lie is a man of a larger bulk 
and higher llaturc than ordinary, you would 
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fancy him a giant when you looked upon him, 
and a tom-tit when you fhut your eyes. I mufl 
not omit acquainting my reader, that this ac- 
compliflicd perfon was formerly the mafter of a 
toyfliop near Temple-bar; and that the famous 
Charles Mather was bred up under him. I am 
told that the misfortunes which he has met with 
in the w'orld are chiefly owing to his great ap- 
plication to his mufic; and therefore cannot but 
recommend him to my readers as one who de-, 
ferves their favour, and may afford them great 
diverfion over a bottle of wine, which he fells 
at the Queen’s arms, near the end of the little 
piazza in Covent-garden 


N’^yi. Friday, July 23, 1714. 

Caelum quid qu/vrimus ultra ? Luc. 

What feck we beyond heaven? 

As the work I have engaged in will not only 
confifl of papers of humour and learning, but of 
fevcral cflays moral and divine, I lliall publifli 
the following one, which is founded on a former 
Spectator'', and lent me by a particular friend, 

Mr. James Heywoocl likewife informed the editor, that 
tlic tavern here mcniioned was much frc(|uentcd by Steele and 
Afidiion. See Soecl. Vol. iv. 268, note on Mr. Hey- 
v/ood; and Guard. 8vo. and note. 

Jtift ptiblilhcd, tlic feconJ edition of N'erfes at th® 
Public Comincncemenr at Cambridge, Written and fj?okcn 
by Mr. Eufden. Ib intcd for J.Tonion, at Shaldpcai c’s i lead, 
again!): Catherine' ftrect in the Strand. — Spcdl. in folio. 

See Spett. S^ 5 y N'\)So, N'*j90, and N''62S. 
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not (^ucftioning but it will plcafc fuch of iny 
readers as think it no difparagemcnt to their 
underftandings to give way ibmetimes to a fe- 
rious thought. 

' Sir, 

‘ In your paper of Friday the pth in- 
ftant you had occafion to confider the ubiquity 
of the Godhead, and at the fame time to fliew, 
that, as he is prefent to every thing, he cannot 
but be attentive to every thing, and privy to all 
the modes and parts of its cxiftcncc : or, in other 
words, that the omnifcience and omniprefeacc 
are coexiftent, and run together through the 
whole infinitude of fpacc. This confideration 
might furnifii us with many incentives to devo- 
tion, and motives to morality; but, as this fub-r 
je<ft has been handled by feveral excellent writ- 
ers, I fliall confider it in a light wherein I have 
nor fecn it placed by others. 

‘ Firft, How difconfblate is the condition of 
an intellcd:ual being, who is thus prefent with 
bis Maker, but at the fame time receives no 
extraordinary benefit or advantage from this his 
prcfcnce ! 

‘ Secondly, How deplorable is the condition 
of an intcllcilual being, who feels no other ef- 
feds from this his prclencc but fuch as proceed 
from divine wrath and indignation! 

‘ Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that 
intclle^lual being, who is fenfible of his Maker’s 
prcfcnce, from the fccret eftccfls of his mercy 
and loving-kindnefs ! 

‘ Firfl, How difconfblate is the condition of 
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intellcclual being who is thus prefent with 
his Maker, but at the fame time receives no ex- 
traordinary benefit or advantage from this his 
prefence ! Every particle of matter is actuated 
by this Almighty Being which paffes through it. 
The heavens and the earth, the liars and planets, 
move a)id gravitate by virtue of this great prin- 
ciple withiii them. All the dead parts of nature 
are invigorated by the prefence of their Creator, 
and made capable of exerting their refpc<5live 
qualities. The feveral inllintls, in the brute 
creation, do likewife operate and work towards 
the feveral ends which arc agreeable to them by 
this divine energy, Man only, who does not 
co-operate with this Holy Spirit, and is unat- 
tentivc to his prcfencc, receives none of thole 
advantages from it, which arc perfeclive of his 
nature, and necefl'ary to his well-being. The 
Divinity is w'ith him, and in him, and every 
where about him, but of no advantage to him. 
It is the fame thing to a man without religion, 
as if there wctc no God in the world. It is in- 
deed inipofliblc for an Infinite Being to remove 
himfelf from any of his creatures ; but though 
he cannot withdraw his elTcncc from us, which 
would argue an impcrfe<^lion in him, he can 
withdraw from us all the joys and confolations 
of it. His prcfencc may perhaps be necclfary to 
fupport us in our exlllencc ; but he may leave 
this our exillcnce to itlclf, with regard to its 
happincls or mifery. For in this fenfc he may 
call us away from his prelence, and take his 
Holy Spirit from us. This linglc confideratlon 
one would think fufficient to make us open our 
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hearts to all thole infulions of joy and gladnels 
which are fo near at hand, and ready to be 
poured in upon us ; elpccially when we confider, 
iecondly, the deplorable condition of an intel- 
lectual being, who feels no other effeCts from 
his Maker’s pretence but fuch as proceed from 
divine wrath and indignation. 

* We may aflure ourfelvcs that the great Au- 
thor of nature will not always be as one who is 
indifferent to any of his creatures. Thofc who 
W'ill not feel him in his love wdll be furc at 
length to feel him in his difplcafurc. And how 
dreadful is the condition of that creature, who 
is only fenfiblc of the being of his Creator by 
what he fuffers from him ! He is as clTcntially 
prefent in hell as in heaven ; but the inhabitants 
of the former behold him only in his w rath, and 
ihrink within the flames to conceal themfclvcs 
from him. It is not in the pow'cr of imagina- 
tion to conceive the fearful cffeCls of Omnipo- 
tence incenfed. 

* But I fhall only confider the wrctchcdncfs 
of an intellectual being, wdio in this life lies 
under the difplcafurc of him, that at all times 
and in all places is intimately united with him. 
He is able to difquict the Ibul, and vex it in all 
its faculties. He can hinder any of the greateft 
comforts of life from rcfrelliing us, and give an 
edge to every one of its llighteft calamities. 
Who then can bear the thought of being an, 
Qutcafl from his prefence, that is, from the 
comforts of it ; or of feeling it only in its ter- 
rors ! How pathetic is that cxpoftulation of 
Job, when for the trial of his patience he was 
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made to look upon himlclf in this deplorable 
condition! “ Why haft thou fet me as a mark 
againft thee, to that I am become a burden to 
myfelf ?” But, thirdly, how happy is the con- 
dition of that intellc<ftual being, who is fcnfiblc 
of his Maker’s prefence from the ftcret eftefts 
of his mercy and loving kindnefs! 

‘ The bleftcd in heaven behold him face to 
face, that is, arc as fcnfiblc of his prefcnce as \vc 
are of the prefence of any perfon whom wc look 
upon with our eyes. There is, doubtlcls, a fa- 
culty in fpirits by which they apprehend one 
another as our fcnlcs do material objedis; and 
there is no queftion but our Ibuls, when they arc 
difembodied, or placed in glorified bodies, will 
by this faculty, in whatever part of /pace they 
refide, be ahvavs fcnlible (if the Divine Prefence- 
We, who have this veil of flefli ftanding be- 
tween us and the world of ipirits, muft be con- 
tent to know that the Spirit of God is prefcnt 
with us, by the cfFei^ls which he produces in us. 
Our outward fenfes arc too grofs to apprehend 
him ; vve may, how'cver, tafte and fee how gra- 
cious he is, by his influence upon our minds, by 
thofe virtuous thoughts wliich he awakens in us, 
by thofe fecrct comforts and refrefliments which 
he conveys into our fouls, and by thofe ravifli- 
ing joys and inward fatisfadlions which are per- 
petually fpringing up, and dift'ufing themfclvcs 
among all the thoughts of good men. He is 
lodged in our very cfTcncc, and is as a foul with- 
in the foul to irradiate its underftanding, redlity 
its will, purify its pallions, and enliven all tiie 
powers of man. How happy therefore is an in- 
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tellc(flual being, who, by prayer and meditation, 
by virtue and good works, opens this communi- 
cation between God and his own Ibnl ! Though 
the whole creation frowns upon him, and all 
nature looks black about him, he has his light 
and fupport w’ithin him, that are able to cheer 
his mind, and bear him up in the midft of all 
thofe horrors which encompafs him. He knows 
that his helper is at hand, and is always nearer 
to him than any thing clfe can be, which is ca- 
pable of annoying or terrifying him. In the 
midft of calumny or contempt he attends to 
that Being who whilpers better things to his 
foul, whom he looks upon as his defender, his 
glory, and the lifter-up of his head. In his 
deepeft folitude and retirement he knows that 
he is in company with the greateft of beings ; 
and perceives within himfeli fuch real ftnlktions 
of his prelcncc, as are more delightful than any 
thing that can be met with in the converfa- 
tion of his creatures. Even in the hour of 
death he conlldcrs the pains of his dillblution to 
be nothing clfe but the breaking down of that 
partition, which ftands betwixt his foul and the 
fight of that Being who is always preftnt with 
him, and is about to manifeft itfelf to him in 
fulnefs of joy. 

‘ If we would be thus happy, and thus fenft- 
ble of our Maker’s prefence, from the fccrct ef- 
fects of his mercy and goodnefs, we muft keep 
fuch a watch over all our thoughts, that, in the 
language of the feripture, his foul may have 
plcafurc in us. We muft take care not to grieve 
Iiis Holy Spirit, and endeavour to make the mc- 

7 
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ditations of our hearts always acceptable In his 
light, that he may delight thus to rciidc and 
dwell in us. The light of nature could dircdl 
Seneca to this dodlrinc, in a very remarkable 
palTage among his epilllcs : “ SiH'c’r hi e]i ht nobis. 
Jpiritus hononim malonimquc cufios, et oiij'erxmtor , et 
quemadmodum nos ilium traSlamns, tin et Hie nosT 
“ There is a holy Ipirit refiding in us, who 
watches and obferves both good and evil men, 
and will treat us after the fame manner that wc 
treat him.” But I fhall conclude this difeourfc 
with thofe more cmphatical words in divine re- 
velation, “ If a man love me he will keep my 
words; and my father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him.” 


N" 573. Monday, July 36, 1714. 


S^uod Alcdicorum cfl 

Promiltunt A'fcdici IIoR, T Ep. ii. 

Phyficians only boafl tl)c healinjj art. 

I AM the more pleafed with thefe my papers, 
lince I find they have encouraged fcveral men 
of learning and wit to become my correfpond- 
ents : I yefterday received the following cfi'ay 
againft quacks, which I fliall here communicate 
to my readers for the good of the public, beg- 
ging the writer’s pardon for thofe additions and 
retrenchments which I have made in it. 

^ By Adtlifon. Tills affignment is reded on the authoritf 
of Mr. Tickell. 

Voi.. VIII. 
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‘ The ckfirc of life is fo natural and ftrong a 
paffion, that I have longfmce ceafed to wonder 
at the great encouragement which the practice 
of phyfic finds among us. Wcll-cohftitutcd 
governments have always made the profeffion 
of a phyfician both honourable and advantage- 
ous. Homer’s Machaon and Virgil’s lapis were 
men of renown, heroes in war, and made at Icaft 
as much havoc among their enemies as among 
their friends. Thofe who have little or no faith 
in the abilities of a quack will apply thcmfelvcs 
to him, either bccaufe he is willing to fell health 
at a reafonable profit, or bccaufe the patient, 
like a drowning haan, (batches at every twdg, and 
hopes for relief from the mofi: Ignorant, when 
the moll able phyficians give him none. Though 
impudence and many words arc as ncccfl'ary to 
thefe itinerary Galens, as a laced hat or a merry- 
andrew, yet they w-ould turn very little to the 
advantage of the owner, if there were not fome 
inward difpolition in the fick man to favour the 
pretenfions of the mountebank. Love of life in 
the one, and of money in the other, creates a 
good correfpondcnce between them. 

* There is fcarcely a city in Great Britain but 
has one of this tribe who takes it into his pro- 
tc6lion, and on the market-day harangues the 
good people of the place with aphorilins and 
receipts. You may depend upon it he comes 
not there lor his own private intercll, but out 
of a particular affedlion to the town. I re- 
member one of thefe public-fpirited artills at 
Hammevfmitli, who told his audience, that he 
had been horn and bred thcic, and that, having 
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a fpecial regard for the place of his nativity, he 
was determined to make a prefent of five Ihil- 
lings to as many as would accept of it. The 
whole crowd ftor>d agape, and ready to take the 
doctor at his word ; when putting his hand into 
a long bag, as everyone was expecting his crown- 
piece, he drew out an handful of little packets, 
each of whicli he informed the fpetflators was 
conftantly fi)ld at five Ihillings and fix-pence, 
but that he would bate the odd five Ihillings to 
every inhabitant of that place : the w'hole af- 
ficmbly immediately clofcd with this generous 
oti'er, and took ofF all his phyfic, after the do<flor 
had made them vouch for one another, that 
there were no foreigners among them, but that 
they were all Hammerfmith men. 

* There is another branch of pretenders to this 
art, who, without either horfe or pickle-herring, 
lie fnug in a garret, and fend down notice to 
the world of their extraordinary parts and abili- 
ties by printed bills and advertifements. Thefc 
feem to have derived their cuftom from an caft- 
ern nation which Herodotus fpeaks of, among 
wdiom it was a law that, whenever any cure was 
performed, both the method of the cure, and an 
account of the diftemper, fliould l>c fixed in 
fome public place; but, as cuftoms will corrupt, 
thcle our moderns provide themlelvcs ot peribns 
to atteft the cure before they publlili or make 
an experiment of the prefeription. I have heard 
of a porter, who ferves as a knight of the poft 
under one of thele operators, and, though he 
W'as never fick in his lite, has been cured of all 
the difeafes in the Difpenfarv. Thefc arc the 

G 2 
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men wliorc furfacity has invented elixirs of all 
forts, pills, and lozenges, and take it as an affront 
if you come to them before you are given over 
by every body clfe. Their medicines arc infalli- 
ble, and never fail of iuccefs, that is of enrich- 
ing the dotlor, and fetting the patient effedlually 
at reft. 

‘ I lately dropt into a public-houft at Weft- 
minftcr, where 1 found the room hung round 
with ornaments of this nature. There were 
elixirs, tinfturcs, the Anodjnc Fotus, Englifli 
pills, elciluarics, and in lliort more remedies than 
1 believe there arc diftafes. At the fight of fo 
many inventions I could not but imagine my fclf 
in a kind of atfcnal or magazine where ftorc of 
arms w'as rcpofited againft any fudden invafion. 
Should you be attacked by the enemy lideways, 
here was an infallible piece of defenlive armour 
to cure the plcurily: lliouid a diftemper beat up 
your head quarters, here you might purchaft an 
impenetrable helmet, or, in the language of the 
artift, a cephalic tiiufture : if your main body be 
aflaulted, here are various kinds of armour in cafts 
of various onfets. I began to congratulate the 
prefent age upon the happinefs men might rea- 
fonably hope for in life, when death was thus in 
a manner defeated; and when pain itfelf would 
be of fo fliort a duration, that it would but juft 
lerve to enhance the value of plcafure. While I 
was in theft thoughts, I unluckily called to mincj 
a ftory of an ingenious gentleman of the laft age, 
who lying violently aftlidled with the gout, a 
perfon came and oft'ered liis ftrvice to cure him 
by a method which he affured him was infallible; 
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the fcrvant who received the meffage carried it 
up to his matter, who inquiring whether the 
pertbn came on foot or in a chariot, and being in- 
Ibrmcd that he was on foot : “ Go,” fays he, 
“ fend the knave about his buttnefs : was his 
method as infallible as he pretends, he would 
long before now have been in his coach and ttx.” 
In like manner I concluded that, had all thett 
advertifers arrived to that ikill they pretend to, 
they would have had no need for lb many years 
fucccflivcly to publilh to the world the place of 
their abode, and the virtues of their medicines. 
One of thefe gentlemen indeed pretends to an 
cffcdlual cure for Icanncfs : what effc<fl3 it mav 
have upon thofe who have tried it 1 cannot tell; 
but I am credibly informed that the call for it 
has been fo great, that it has cttcdually cured the 
dotttor himfelf of that dittemper. (!!!ould each 
of them produce lb good an inftance of the fuc- 
cefs of his medicines, they might foon perfuade 
the world into an opinion of them. 

‘ I obferve that mott of the bills agree in one 
exprefiion, viz. that “ with (jod’s blcffing” they 
perform fuch and fuch cures : this exprettion 
is certainly very proper and cmphatlcal, for that 
is all they have for it. And if ever a cure is per- 
formed on a patient where they are concerned, 
they can claim no greater lharc in it than Vir- 
gil’s lapis in tlie curing of .dEneas ; he tried his 
ikill, was very afliduous about the wound, and 
indeed w'as the only vlfible means that relieved 
the hero; but the poet afl'ures us it w'as the par- 
ticular affilbmcc of a deity that fpeeded the ©pe- 
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ration. An Englifli reader may Tee the whole 
Rory in Mr. Dryden’s tranllation : 

Propp’d on his lance the ptnfive liero Rood, 
And heard and law, unnrjov’d, the mourning ciowd. 
I'he film’d phyfician tucks his robes around. 

With ready iiands, and haflens to the wound. 

With gentle touches, he performs his part, 

This way and that foliciting the Art, 

And exercifes all his heavenly art. 

All foft’ning limplcs, known of fov’reign ufe. 

He preffes out and pours their noble juice j 
Thefe firft infus’d to lenify the pain, 

He tugs with pincers, but he cugs in vain. 

Then to the patron of his art ne jiray’di 
The patron of his art refus’d his aid. 

But now the goddefs mother, mov’d with grief. 
And pierc'd with pity, nalleJis ner relief. 

A branch of healing dittany ihe brought, 

"Which in the Cretan fields with care flie fought; 
Rough in the ftem, which woolly leaves furround j 
The leaves with flow’rs, the flow’rs with purple 
crown’d ; 

'V^'eil known to wounded goats ; a furc relief 
To draw the pointed Reel, and eafe the grief. 

This Venus brings, in clouds involv’d ; and brews 
Th’ extraded liquor with Ambrofian dews, 

And od’rous panacee: unfeen Ihe ftands, 
Temp’ring the mixture with her hcav’nly hands ; 
And pours it in a bowl already crown’d 
With juice of med’cinal herbs, prepar’d to bathe 
the wound. 

The leech, unknowing of fuperior art. 

Which aids the cure, with this foments the part; 
And in a moment ceas’d the raging fmart. 
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Stanch’d in the blood, and in the bottom, ftands 
The Reel, but, fcarcely touch’d with tender hands, 
Pvloves up and follows of its own accord ; 

And health and vigour are at once reftor’d. 
lapis firll perceiv’d the doling wound ; 

And firft the footfteps of a god he found : 

‘ Arms, arms ! ’ he cries : ‘ the fword and Ihield 
prepare. 

And fend the willing chief, renew’d, to war. 

This is no mortal work, no cure of mine. 

Nor art’s effcdt, but done by hands divine'.* 

ViRG. jEn. lib. xii. 391, &c. 


N’ 573. Wednefday, July 58, 1714. 


■ . — .I.. Ccijiigala rcmordqnt. Jnv. Sat. ii. 35 * 

Cliaftifcd, the accufuion they retort. 

My" paper on the club of widows has brought 
me fcvcral letters; and, among the reft, a long 
one from Airs. Prcfidcnt, as follows: 


‘ Smart Sir, 

‘ You arc plealed to be very merry, as 
you imagine, with us widows : and you fccin to 


® By Dr, Z.Tchary I’carcc, Intc blHiop of Rochefter, with 
alteiaiions by Addifoii. See N" 537, N'’ 633 ; and Guard. 
N" 22 J, and notes. 

*** publilhcd, the fecond edition of A New Tranf- 
lation of the Charadlers of Theophraftus. IVanflated from 
the Greek hy Enflacc Budgcll, cfq. Printed for J. Tonfon, 
&c. — Spe£t. in folio. This tranllation, Dr. Johnfon fays, was 
fuppofed to have been Addifon’s. 
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ground your fatirc on our receiving confolation fo 
Ibon after the death of our dears, and the num- 
ber we are pleafed to admit for our companions; 
but you never refled: what hufbands we have 
buried, and how fliort a forrow the lofs of them 
was capable of occafloning. For my own part. 
Mis. Prefident as you call me, my firfl: huflband I 
was married to at fourteen by my uncle and 
guardian i^a.s I afterwards difeovered) by way of 
jale, lor the third part of my fortune. This fel- 
low looked upon me as a rrtere child he might 
breed up after his own fancy : if he kifl'cd my 
chamber maid before my face, I w'^as fuppofed fb 
Ignorant, how could I think there was any hurt 
in it? When he came home roaring drunk at 
five in the morning, it was the cuftom of all 
men that live in the w’orld. I was not to fee a 
penny of money, for, poor tlung, how could I 
manage it ? He took a handfome coufin of his 
into the houfe (as he laid) to be my houfekeep- 
er, and to govern myfervants; for how could I 
know how to rule a family ? While flie had 
w hat money flic pleafed, wdiich was but reafon- 
ablc for the trouble flic was at for my good, I 
was not to be fb ccnfcirious as to difllkc familia- 
rity and kindnefs between near relations. I was 
too great a coward to contend, but not fb igno- 
rant a child to be thus impofed upon. I refented 
his contempt as I ought to do, and as moft poor 
pafflvc blinded w'lvcs do, until it pleafed heaven 
to take away my tyrant, who left me free pof- 
feflion of my own land, and a large jointure. 
My youth and money brought me many lovers, 
and feveral endeavoured to cftablilh an intereft in- 
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my heart while my hulband was in his laft fick- 
nefs ; the honourable Edward Waitfort was one 
of the firft who addrefled me, advifed to it by a 
coufin of his that was my intimate friend, and 
knew to a penny what I was worth. Mr. Wait- 
fort is a very agreeable man, and every body 
would like him as well as he docs himfelf, if they 
did not plainly fee that his efteem and love is all 
hikcn up, and by fuch an objedl as it is impoE- 
fible to get the better of ; I mean himfelf. He 
made no doubt of marrying me within four or 
five months, and began to proceed with liich an 
affured eafy air, that piqued my pride not to 
banifli him ; quite contrary, out of pure malice, 
I heard his firft declaration with fo much inno- 
cent furprife, and bluflicd fo prettily, 1 perceived 
it touched his very heart, and he thought me the 
beft-natured filly poor thing on earth. When a 
man has fuch a notion of a woman, he loves her 
better than he thinks he does. I was overjoyed 
to be thus revenged on him fordefigning on my 
fortune; and, finding it was in my power to 
make his heart ache, 1 refolvcd to complete my 
conqueft, and entertained fcveral other pretend- 
ers. The firft impreffioii of my undefigning in- 
nocence was fo ftrong in his licad, he attributed all 
my followers to the inevitable force of mycharms; 
and, from fcveral bluflies and fide glances, con- 
cluded himfelf the favourite ; and, when I 
ufed him like a dog for my diverfion, lie thought 
it was all prudence and fear ; and pitied the vio- 
lence I did my own inclinations to comply with 
my friends, when I married fir Nicliolas Fribble 
of lixty years of age. You know, fir, the cafe of 
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Mrs. Medlar. I hope you would not have had 
me cry out my eyes for fuch a hufband. 1 flicd 
tears enough for my widowhood a week after my 
marriage; and when he was put in his grave, 
reckoning he had been two years dead, and my- 
felf a widow of that {landing, I married three 
weeks afterwards John Sturdy, cfq. his next heir, 
I had indeed fome thoughts of taking Mr. Wait- 
fort, but I found he could Hay ; and bcfidcs, he 
thought it indecent to alk me to marry again 
until my year was out; fo, privately refolving 
liim for my fourth, 1 took Mr. Sturdy for the pre- 
{ent. W^ould you believe it, llr, Mr. Sturdy was 
jufl five-and-twenty, about fix foot high, and the 
lloutcH fox-hunter in the country, and I believe 
I wiflrcd ten thoufand times for my old Fribble 
again; he was following his dogs all the day, all 
the night keeping them up at table with him and 
his companions; however, I think myfelf obliged 
to them for leading him a chafe in wdiich he 
broke his neck. Mr. Waitfort began his ad- 
drell'es anew-; and I verily believe I had married 
him now, but there was a young officer in the 
guards that had debauched two or three of my 
acquaintance, and I could not forbear being a 
little vain of his courtlhip. Mr. Waitfort heard 
of it, and read me fuch an infblent Icilure upon 
the conduct of women, I married the officer 
that very day, out of pure fpitc to him. Half an 
hour after 1 was married 1 received a penitential 
letter from the honourable Mr. Edward Wait- 
fort, in which he begged pardon for his paffion, 
as proceeding from the violence of his love. I 
triumphed when I read it, and could not help. 
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out of the pride of my heart, Ihewing it to my 
new fpoufe ; and we were very merry together 
upon it. Alas! my mirth lafted a fhort time; 
my young hufband was very m\:ch in debt 
when I married him, and his firfl adlion after- 
wards was to fet up a gilt chariot and fix in fine 
trappings before and behind. I had married fb 
haftily, I had not the prudence to referve my 
eflate in my own hands; my ready money was 
loft in two nights at the Groom-porter’s; and 
my diamond necklace, which was ftole, I did 
not know how, I met in the ftreet upon Jenny 
Wheedlc’s neck. My plate vanifhed piece by 
piece : and I had been reduced to downright 
pewter, if my officer had not been dclicioufly 
killed in a duel, by a fellow that had cheated 
him of five hundred pounds, and afterwards, at 
his own requeft, fatisfied him and me too, by 
running him through the body. Mr. Waitfort 
was ftill in love, and told rnc fo again ; and, to 
prevent all fears of ill ufage, he defired me to re- 
ierve evxry thing in my own hands : but now 
my acquaintance began to wifh me joy of Jiis 
conftancy, my charms were declining, and I 
could not rcfift the delight I to(ik in fhewing the 
young dirts about town it was yet in my powxr 
to give pain to a man of fenfe ; this, and fomc 
private hopes he would hang himfelf, and what 
a glory It worjld be for me, and how I Ihould be 
envied, made me accept of being third wife to 
my lord Friday. 1 propofed, from my rank and 
his eftate, to live in all the joys of pride ; but how 
was I miftaken ! he was neither extravagant, 
nor ill-natured, nor debauched. I fuft'ered how- 
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ever more with him than with all my others. 
He was fplcnetic. I was foi'ccd to iit whole 
days hearkening to his imaginary ails ; it w'as 
impofTiblc to tell what would plcafe him ; what 
he liked when the fun fliincd made him fick 
when it rained ; he had no diftemper, but lived 
in conftant fear of them all ; my good genius 
dictated to me to bring him acquainted with 
Dr. Gruel ; from that day he was always con- 
tented, bccaulc he had names for all his com- 
plaints ; the good do^lor furniflicd him with 
reafons for all his pains, and preferiptions for 
every fancy that troubled him ; in hot w^cather 
he lived upon juleps, and let blood to prevent 
fevers; when it grew cloudy, he generally appre- 
hended a confumption : to fliorten the hiftory 
of this wretched part of my life, he ruined a 
good conRitution by endeavouring to mend it ; 
and took feveral medicines, v.diich ended in 
taking the grand remedy, wiiich cured both him 
and me of all our uncahncil'es. After his death 
I did not cxpc(!:l; to hear any more of Mr. Wait- 
fort. I knew he had renounced me to all his 
friends, and been very witty upon my choice, 
which he altci^lcd to talk of with great indif- 
ferency. I gave over thinking of him, being 
told that he w'as engaged with a pretty woman 
and a great fortune; it vexed me a little, but 
not civ)us:h to make me ncsrlcdt the advice of 
my coufm Wifliwcll, that came to fee me the 
day my lord went into the country with Ruffel ; 
Ihe told me experimentally, nothing put an 
unfaithful lover and a dear hufband fo foon out 
of one’s head as a new one ; and, at the fame 
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time propofcd to me a kinfman of hers. You 
underftand enough of the world,” faid Ihe, “ to 
know money is the moll valuable conlidei'ation ; 
he is very rich, and I am fure cannot live long; 
he has a cough that mull carry him off Icxm.” 
I knew afterwards llic had e;iven the lelfsamc 
character of me to him; but however I was lb 
much perfuaded by her, I hallcned on the match 
for fear he Ihould die before the time came : he 
had the lame fears, and was fo prcfling, I mar- 
ried him in a fortnight, rclblving to keep it pri- 
vate a fortnight longer. During this fortnight 
Mr. Waitfort came to make me a vilit ; he told 
me he had waited on me fooncr, but had that 
refpecl for me, he would not interrupt me in the 
firll day of my afili<?iion for my dear lord; that, 
as loon as he heard 1 was at liberty to make 
another choice, he had broke off a match very- 
advantageous for his fortune, jull upon the point 
of conclulion, and was I'orty times more in love 
with me than ever. I never received more plca- 
furc in my life than from this declaration ; but I 
compofed my face to a grave air, and laid the 
news of his engagement had touched me to the 
heart, that in a rafli jealous fit 1 had married a 
man I could never have thought on, if I had not 
loll all hopes of him. Good-natured Mr. Wait- 
fort had liked to have dropped down dead at 
hearing this, but went from me with fuch an 
air as plainly lliewed me he laid all the blame 
iipon himfclf, and hated thofc friends that had 
advifed him to the fatal application ; he feemed 
as much touched by my misfortune as his own, 
for he had not the leall doubt I was Hill paf- 
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lionatcly in love with him. The truth of thij^ 
Itory is, my new hufband gave me rcafon to 
repent I had not Raid for him ; he had married 
me for my money, and I foon found he loved 
money to diftra^ion; there was nothing he 
would not do to get it; nothing he would notfuf- 
fer to preferve it; the fmallell; expenfe kept him 
awake whole nights; and when he paid a bill it 
was with as many fighs, and after as many delays, 
as a man that endures the lofs of a limb. 1 
heard nothing hut reproofs for extravagancy 
w'hatevcr I did. I faw very well that he would 
have ftarved me, but for loling my jointures ; 
and he fuffered agonies between the grief of 
feeing me have fo good a ilomach, and the fear 
that, if it made me fall, it might prejudice my 
health. I did not doubt he would have broke 
my heart, if I did not break his, which was al- 
lowable by the law of Iclf-dcfcnce. The way 
was very caly. I refolvcd to fpend as much 
money as I could ; and, before he was aware of 
the ftroke, appeared before him in a two thou- 
fand pounds diamond necklace; he faid nothing, 
but went quietly to his chamber, and, as it is 
thought, compofed himfclf with a dole of opium. 
I behaved myfelf lb well upon the occafion that 
to this day I believe he died of an apoplexy. 
Mr. Waitfort was relblvcd nt)t to be too late 
this time, and I heard from him in two days. I 
am almoft out of my weeds at tliis prefent 
writing, and very doubtful whether I will marry 
him or no. 1 do not think of a feventh for the 
ridiculous rcalbn you mention, but out of pure 
morality that I think fo much conftancy lliould 
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be rewarded, though I may not do it after all 
perhaps. I do not believe all the unreafonable 
malice of mankind can give a pretence wliy I 
Ihould have been conllant to the memory of any 
of the dcccafed, or have fpent much time in griev- 
ing for an infolcnt, infignificant, negligent, extra- 
vagant, fplenetic, or covetous hulband ; my firft 
infultcd me, my fccond was nothing to me, 
my third difguiled me, the fourth would have 
ruined me, tlse filth tormented me, and the fixth 
would have ftarved me. If the other ladies you 
name would thus give in their hulbands’ piilurcs 
at length, you would fee they have had as little 
reafiin as mylclf to lole their hours in weeping 
and wailing.’ 

N” 574- Friday, July 30, 1714. 


JVow poffidentem midla vocavcyis 
Kctlt beatnm ; rctiius occapat 
Nomen beatl^ nni Dcornm 
Miiner 'ihus fapienter utij 

Dnramquc callct pauperiem patL lIoR. 4 Oil. ix. 45, 

Believe not lliofe that lands pofiTefs, 

And ihining heaps of ufelefs ore, 

'I'he only lords of happmefs ; 
i^ut ratlicr thofe that know 
For V. hat kind fates heftow. 

And have the art to ufe the ftore : 

That liave the generous flk’ill to hear 

The hated weight of poverty. Creech. 

I WAS once engaged in dlfcourlc with a Rofi- 
crucian about ‘ the great fecrct.’ As this kind of 


puhlinied, An Account of Switzerland, vv'itten in 
1714. By Abraham Stanyan, envoy there. — S’pe£l. ;;i folio. 
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men (I mean thole of them who are not pro- 
fefled cheats) are overrun with enthuliafm and 
philofophy, it was very amuling to hear this re- 
ligious adept defcanting on his pretended dif- 
covery. He talked of the lecret as of a Ipirit 
which lived within an emerald, and converted 
every thing that was near it to the higheft per- 
fection it is capable of. * It gives a lullre,’ fays he, 
* to the fun, and water to the diamond. It irra- 
diates every metal, and enriches lead with all 
the properties of gold. It heightens fmoke into 
flame, flame into light, and light into glory.’ He 
further added, that * a Angle ray of it diffipates 
pain, and care, and melancholy, from the perfon 
on whom it falls. In fliort,’ lays he, * its prefence 
naturally changes every place into a kind of hea- 
ven.* After he had gone on for fome time in 
this unintelligible cant, I found that he jumbled 
natural and moral ideas together in the fame 
difeourfe, and that his great fccret was nothing 
elfe but content. 

This virtue does indeed produce, in fome 
meafure, all thole cfFeCIs which the alchymifl: 
ulually aferibes to what he calls the philolb- 
pher’s ftone; and if it does not bring riches, it 
does the lame thing, by banilliing the dcflre of 
them. If it cannot remove the difquietudes 
ariflng out of man’s mind, body, or fortune, it 
makes him ealy under them. It has indeed a 
kindly influence on the foul of man, in relpeCl oi 
every being to whom he Hands related. It ex- 
tinguilhes all murmur, repining, and ingratitude, 
towards that Being who has allotted him his' 
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part to aA In this world. It deftroys all inor- 
dinate ambitiori, and every tendency to corrup- 
tion, with regard to the community wherein 
hs is placed. It gives fwceti\efs to his con- 
verfation, and a perpetual ferenity to all his 
thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be 
made ufe of for the acquiring of this virtue, I 
lhall only mention the two following. Firft of 
all, a man Ihould always confider how much he 
has more than he wants ; and fecondly, how 
much more unhappy he might be than he really 
is. 

Firft of all, a man Ihould always confider how 
much he has more than he wants. I am won- 
derfully pleafed with the reply which Ariftippus 
made to one who condoled him upon the lofs of 
a farm : * Why,’ laid he, ‘ I have three farms 
ftill, and you have but one ; fi> that I ought 
rather to be afflided for you than you for me.* 
On the contrary, foolifli men are nxGre apt to 
confider what they have loft than What they 
poflefs ; and to fix their eyes upoii thoic who are 
richer than themfelves, rather than on thofe who 
arc under greater difficulties. All the real plca- 
fures and conveniencies of life lie in a narrow 
compafs ; but it is the humour of mankind to 
be always looking forward, and ftraining after 
one who has got the ftart of them in wealth and 
honour. For this rcafon, as there are none can 
be properly called rich who have not more than 
they want, there arc few rich men in any of 

the politer nations but among the middle fort of 

VoL. VIU. II 
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people, who keep their wifhes within their for- 
tunes, and have more wealth than they know 
how to enjoy. Perfons of a higher rank live in 
a kind of fplcndid poverty, and are perpetually 
wanting, becaufe, inftcad of acquiel'cing in the 
folid plcaluTCs of life, they endeavour to outvie 
one another in fliadovvs and appearances. Men 
of fenfe have at all times beheld with a great 
deal of mirth this filly game that is playing 
over their heads, and, by contradling their dc- 
fires, enjoy all that fecret fatisfadlion which 
others are always in queft of. The truth is, 
this ridiculous chafe after imaginary pleafures 
cannot be fufficiently expofed, as it is the great 
fource of thofe evils which generally undo a 
nation. Let a man’s eftate be what it will, he- 
is a poor man if he does not live within it, and 
naturally fets himfelf to fale to any one that can 
give him his price. When Pittacus, after the 
death of his brother, who had left him a good 
eftate, was offered a great fum of jnoney by the 
king of Lydia, he thanked him for his kmdnefs, 
but told him he had already more by half than 
he knew what to do with. In lliort, content is 
.equivalent to wealth, and luxury to poverty ; or, 
to give the thought a more agreeable turn, 
‘ Content is natural wealth,’ fays Socrates ; to 
which I lliall add, ‘ Luxury is artificial poverty.’ 
I fhall therefore recommend to the confideration 
of thofe who are always aiming after fuperBuous 
and imaginary enjoyments, and will not be at 
the trouble of contra<fting their defires, an excel- 
lent faying of Bion the philofopher; namely* 
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that ‘ no man has fb much care as he who en- 
deavours after the moft happinefs.’ 

In the fccond place, every one ought to rcfledl: 
how much more unhappy he might be than he 
really is. The former confideration took in all 
thofe who arc fufliciently provided with the 
means to make themfelves eaiy ; this regards 
fuch as actually lie under fomc prefl'ure or mis- 
fortune. Thele may receive great alleviation 
from fuch a cornparifon as the unhappy perfon 
may make between himlelf and others, or be- 
tween the misfortunes which he fuffers, and 
greater misfortunes which might have befallen 
him. 

I like theftoryof thehoneft Dutchman, who, 
upon breaking his leg byafall from the mainmaft, 
told the ftanders-by, it was a great mercy that 
it was not his neck. To which, fince I am got 
into quotations, give me leave to add the faying 
of an old philofophcr, who, after having invited 
fbme of his friends to dine with him, was ruffled 
by his w ife that came into the room in a paf- 
lion, and threw down the table that Hood be- 
fore them : * Every one>’ fays he, ‘ has his ca- 
lamity, and he is a happy man that has no 
greater than this.’ We find an inftance to the 
lame purpofe in the life of doilor Hammond, 
written by bifliop Fell. As this g(.>.>d man was 
troubled wdth a complication of diflempers, 
when he had the gout upon him he ufrd to 
thank God that it w'as not the ftone ; and when 
he had the Hone, that he had not both thefe 

diflempers on him at the fame time. 

H a 
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I cannot conclude this cffay without obfcrving 
that there never was any iyftcm bchdes that of 
Chriftianity, which could efFe<fl:ually produce in 
the mind of man the virtue I have hitherto 
been fpcaking of. In order to make us content 
with our prefent condition, many of the ancient 
philofbphers tell us that our difeontent only 
hurts ourtclves, without being able to make any 
alteration in our circumftanccs ; others, that 
whatever evil befalls us is derived to us by a fatal 
ncccffity, to which the gods themfelves are llib- 
je<ft ; while others very gravely tell the man who 
is miferable, that it is necelTary he Ihould be lb 
to keep up the harmony of the univerfe, and 
that the feheme of Providence would be trou- 
bled and perverted were he otherwife. Thefe, 
and the like conliderations, rather lilence than 
fatisfy a man. They may lliew him that his 
difeontent is unrealbnable, but arc fey no means 
fufficient to relieve it. They rather give deljaair 
than confolatlon. In a w'ord, a man might re- 
ply to one of thele comforters, as Augulius did 
to his friend who adviled him not to grieve for 
the death of a perlbn whom he loved, becaule 
his grief could not fetch him again : ‘ It is for 
that very realbn,’ laid the emperor, * that 1 
grieve.’ 

On the contrary, religion bears a more tender 
regard to human nature. It preferibes to every 
miferable man the means of bettering his con- 
dition ; nay, it lliews him that the bearing of 
his afflictions as he ought to do will naturally 
end in the removal of them : it makes him ealy 
here, becaufc it can make him happy hereafter. 

1 
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Upon the whole, a contented mind is the 
greateft bleffing a man can enjoy in this world; 
and if in the prefent life his happincts arifts 
from the fubduing of his defires, it will arife in 
the next from the gratification of them. ^ 


N‘’575. Monday, Auguft 2, 1714. 


— Nec morti cjfe locum' — — * 

ViRG. Georg, iy. 226.. 

No room is left for death. Dryden. 

A LEWD young fellow feeing an aged hermit 
go by him barefoot, ‘ Father,’ fays he, * you are. 
in a very mifcrable condition if there is not 
another world.’ ‘ True fbn,’ faid the hermit, 
‘ but what is thy condition if there is ® V Man 
is a creature defigned for two different Hates of 
being, or rather for two different lives. His firft 
life is fhort and tranfient ; his fecond permanent 
and lafting. The queftion we arc all concerned 
in is this, in which of thefe two lives it is our 
chief interefl: to make ourfelvcs happy ? Or, in 
other words, whether we fliould endeavour to 
fccure to ourfclves the pleafures and gratifica- 
tions of a life which is uncertain and precarious, 
and at its utmofl length of a very inconfidcrablc 
duration ; or to fecure to ourfelves the pleafures 
of a life which is fixed arid fettled, and will 
never end. Every man, upon the firft hearing 

^ By Addifon, on the authority of Mr, Tho. Tickcll, 

* The indicative for the potential mood. 
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of this queftion, knows very well which fide of 
it he ought to clofc with. But however right 
we are in ihcory, it is plain that in pradice wc 
adhere to the wrong fide of the queftion. We 
make provifions for this life as though it were 
never to have an cud, and for the other life as 
though it were never to have a beginning. 

Should a fpirit of fuperior rank, who is a 
ftranger to human nature, accidentally light 
upon the earth, and take a fiirvey of its inhabi- 
tants ; W'hat would his notions of us be ? Would 
not he think that w'c arc a fpecics of beings made 
for quite diftcrent ends and purpofes than what 
we really are ? Muft not he imagine that we 
wx’re placed in this world to get riches and hor 
nours ? Would not he think that it was our 
duty to toil after wxailtli, and ftation, and title? 
Nay, would not he bclie\c vve were forbidden 
poverty by threats of eternal pjunilhment, and 
enjoined to purlhc our plcafnrcs under pain of 
damnation ? He would certainly imagine that 
we were influenced by a feheme of duties quite 
oppofitc to thofc wliich are indeed preferibed to 
us. And truly, according to fuch an imagina-r 
tion, he muft conclude that wc arc a fpecics of 
the moft obedient creatures in the univcrfc; that 
W'C are conftant to our duty ; and that we keep a 
fteady eye on the cud for which wc were fent 
hither. 

But how great would be his aftonilhnaent 
when he learned that we were beings not de- 
figiicJ to exift in this w'orld above threcfcore and 
ten years, and that the greateft part of this bufy 
fpccies fall jQiort even of that age ? Hovv would 
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he be loft in horror and admiration, when be 
fliould know that this fet of creatures, wdio lay 
out all their endeavours for this life, which fcarce 
deftrves the name of cxiftence ; when, I fay, he 
Ihould know that this fet of creatures are to 
cxift to all eternity in another life, for which 
they make no preparations ? Nothing can be a 
greater difgracc to reafon, than that men, who 
arc perfuaded of thefe two different ftates of be- 
ing, ftiould be perpetually employed in providing 
for a life of thrcefcore and ten years, and neg- 
lecting to make proviiion for that which after 
many myriads of years will be ftill new, andftill 
beginning ; cfpccially when we confider that our 
endeavours for making ourfclvcs great, or rich, 
or honourable, or whatever elfe we place our 
happinefs in, may after all prove unfuccefsful ; 
whereas, if we conftantly and finecrely endea- 
vour to make ourfelves happy in the other life, 
we are fure that our endeavours will fuccced, 
and that we ftiall not be difappointed of our 
hope. 

The following queftion is ftarted by one of 
the fchoolmen. Suppofing the whole body of 
the earth were a great ball or mafs of the fineft 
land, and that a fihgle grain or particle of this 
land ftiould be annihilated every thoufand years ? 
Suppofing then that you had it in your choice 
to be happy all the while this prodigious mafs of 
land was confuming by this flow method until 
there was not a grain of it left, on condition 
you were to be miferable for ever after ? Or, 
liippofing that you might be happy for ever 
.after on condition you would be miferable until 
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the whole mafs of fand were thus annihilated 
at the rate of one fand in a thoufand years : 
which of thcfc two cafes would you make your 
choice ? 

It inuft be confclTcd in this cafe, fo many 
thoufands of years arc to the inia«;ination as a 
kind of eternity, though in reality they do not 
bear fo great a proportion to that duration which 
is to follow them as an unit does to the greateft 
number which you can put together in figures, 
or as one of thofe fands to the fuppofed heap, 
Reafon therefore tells us, without any manner 
of hcfitation, which v,'Ould be the better part in 
this choice. However, as 1 have before intimat- 
ed, our reafon might in fuch calc be ib overfet 
by the imagination as to difpofe fomc perfons to 
fink under the confidcration of the great length 
of the firft part of this duration, and of the great 
diflance of that fecond duration wliich is to fuc- 
ceed it. The mind, I fay, might give itfelf up 
to that happinefs which is at hand, confidcring 
that it is fb very near, and that it would lall fo 
very long. But w'hcn the choice we adfually 
have before us is this, whether we will choofc 
to be happy for the fpace of only threefcorc and 
ten, nay, perhaps of only tvvcnty or ten years, I 
might fay of only a day or an hour, and mifer- 
able to all eternity; or, on the contrary, miferable 
for this fhort term of years, and happy for a 
whole eternity : what words are fufficient to 
exprefs that folly and want of confidcration 
which in fuch a cafe makes a wrong choice? 

I here put the cafe even at the worft, by fup- 
pofing, what feldom happens, that a courfe of 
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virtue makes us mifcrable in this life : but if we 
fuppofe, as it generally happens, that virtue 
would make us more happy even in this life 
than a contrary courfe of vice ; how can we llif- 
liciently admire the Itupidity or madnefs of thofe 
perfons who arc capable of making fo abfurd a 
choice ? 

Every wife man therefore will confider this 
life only as it may conduce to the happinefs of 
the other, and cheerfully facrificc the picafures 
of a few years to thofe of an eternity. 


N‘’576. Wednefday, Auguft 4, 1714. 

Nitor hi adverfinn : ncc me, qul ccstera, vlnch 
Impetus ; ct rapido contrarius cvehor orb}. 

Ovid. ii. 72, 

I ftcer ngnlnfi their motions, nor am I 

Borne back by all the current of the flvy. Addison. 

I REMEMUEU a young man of very lively 
parts, and of a fprightly turn in converfation, 
v/ho had only one fault, which was an inordinate 
defirc of appearing faflaionablc. This ran him 
into many amours, and confcquently into many 
diflempers. He never went to bed until two 
o’clock in the morning, bccaufc he would not 
be a queer fellow; and was every now and then 
knocked down by a conftable, to fignalize his 
vivacity. He was initiated into half a dozen 
clubs before he was one-and- twenty ; and fb im- 
proved in them his natural gaiety of temper, 


5 By Addifon. 
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that you might frequently trace him to his 
lodging by a range of broken windows, and 
other the like monuments of wit and gallantry. 
To be fliort, after having fully cftablillied his 
reputation of being a very agreeable rake, he 
died of old age at tive-and-twenty. 

There is indeed nothing which betrays a man 
into fo many errors and inconveniences as the 
delirc of not appearing lingular ; for which rca- 
fon it is very necell'ary to form a right idea of 
fingularity, that we may know when it is laud* 
able, and when it is vicious. In the firft place, 
every man of fenfe will agree with me, that 
fingularity is laudable when, in contradiction to 
a multitude, it adheres to the dictates of con- 
fcience, morality, and honour. In thefe cafes 
■we ought to confider that it is not cuftom, but 
duty, which is the rule of aClion ; and that we 
Riould be only fb far fociable, as we are rcafon- 
able creatures. Truth is never the lels fo for not 
being attended to ; and it is the nature of ac- 
tions, not the number of aClors, by which w'^e 
ought to regulate our behaviour. Singularity 
in concerns of this kind is to be looked upon as 
heroic bravery, in which a man leaves the fpe- 
cies only as he foars above it. What greater 
inftance can there be of a w'eak and pufillani- 
rnous temper, than for a man to pafs his whole 
life in oppofition to his own fentiments ? or not 
to dare to be w'hat he thinks he ought to be ? 

Singularity, therefore, is only vicious when it 
makes men aCl contrary to reafon, or when it 
puts them upon diftinguifliing themfelves by 
trifles. As for the firft of thefe, who arc fin* 
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gular in any thing that is irreligious, immoral, 
or difhonourable, I believe every one will cafily 
give them up. 1 fliall therefore fpeak of thole 
only who are remarkable for their Angularity in 
things of no importance ; as in drefs, behaviour, 
converfation, and all the little intcrcourfcs of 
life. In thclc cafes there is a certain deference 
due to cuftorn ; and, notwithftanding there may 
be a colour of rcafon to deviate from the multir 
tude in fome particulars, a man ought to facri- 
ficc his private inclinations and opinions to the 
practice of the public. It muft be confefled that 
good fenfe often makes an humourift ; but then 
it unqualifies him for being of any moment in 
the world, and renders him ridiculous to perfons 
of a much inferior underftanding. 

I have heard of a gentleman in the north of 
England, who was a remarkable inflance of this 
foolifh Angularity. He had laid it down as a 
rule within himfelf, to a<I:l: in the moA: indiffe- 
rent parts of life according to the moA; abAradl- 
cd notions of rcafon and good fenfe, without any 
regard to. faAiion and example. This humour 
broke out at Arft in many little oddncA'es : he 
had never any A:ated hours for his dinner, fup- 
per, or Aecp ; bccaufc, faid he, we ought to 
attend the calls of nature, and not fet our appe- 
tites to our meals, but bring our meals to our 
appetites. In his converfation with country 
gcntlerncn he would not make ufc of a phrale 
that was not ftricAly true : he never told any of 
them that he was his humble Airvant, but that 
he was his well-wiAier, and would rather be 
thought a malcontent than drink the king’s 
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health when he was not drja He would thruft 
his head out of his chamber window every 
morning-, and, after having gaped for frelh air 
about half an hour, repeat fifty verfes as loud as 
he could bawl them, for the benefit of his lungs; 
to whieh end he generally took them out of 
Homer; the Greek tongue, efpccially in that 
author, being more deep and fonorous, and more 
conducive to expectoration than any other. He 
had many other particularities, for which he 
gave found and philofophical rcafbns. As this 
humour ftill grew upon him, he chofe to wear 
a turban inftead of a periwig ; concluding very 
juftly that a bandage of clean linen about his 
head was much more wholefome, as well as 
cleanly, than the caul of a wig which is foiled 
wfith frequent perfpirations. He afterwards ju- 
dicioufly obferved, that the many ligatures in 
our P'nglifli drefs mufi: naturally check the cir- 
culation of the blood ; for which reafbn he made 
his breeches and his doublet of one continued 
piece of cloth, after the manner of the hulTars. 
In fliort, by following the pure diClates of rca- 
fon, he at length departed fo much from the reft 
of his coimtiy-men, and indeed from his whole 
fpecics, that his friends would have clapped him 
into Bedlam, and have begged his eftate ; but 
the judge, being informed that he did no harm, 
contented himfelfwith ifiuing out acommiflion 
of lunacy againft him, and putting his eftate 
into the hands of proper guardians. 

The fate of this philofopher puts me in mind 
of a remark in monfieur Fontenelle’s Dialogues 
of the Dead. ‘ The ambitious and the cove- 
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tous’, fays he, ‘ are madmen to al! intents and 
purpofes as much as thole vvlio ai'c flint up in 
dark rooms ; but they have the good luck to 
have numbers on their fide ; whereas the frenzy 
of one who is given up for a lunatic is a frenzy 
hors d' ceiivre\ that is, in other wmrds, fomething 
which is fingular in its kind, and does not fall in 
with the madnefs of a multitude. 

The fubjedl of this clTay was occafioned by a 
letter which I received not long fince, and which, 
for want of room at prefent, I fliall infert in my 
next paper. 


N“ 577. Friday, Augufl: 6, 1714. 


Hoc ioIcrahUt\ fi non 

Et fur ere incipias — Juv. Sat. vi. 613. 

This might be borne with, if yoa Jid not rave. 

The letter mentioned in my lafl: paper is as 
follows : 

^ Sir, 

‘You have fo lately decried thatcuf- 
tom, too much in ui'c iiinongfl: mofi; people, 
of making themlelves the lubjeeds of their writ- 

'* By dll i foil. On ;]ic authority of Mr. Tickcll. 

This (by is pubiiAhed, in a neat pocket volume, The 
Thou land and Om*- Days’ Perhan Talcs: tranflated from the 
French by Mr, l^hilips. Printed for J. Tonfon, o\cr againll: 
Catlicriiic-lircet, whciemay be liad Paflorals, and The Dil- 
trefl: Mother, by tl)c fame author. — Spe£l. in folio, 

See N" 57^>, adv. and note. 
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ings and convcrfatlon, that I had feme difficulty 
to perfuade myfclf to give you this trouble, until 
I had confidcred that though J Ihould fpcak in 
the firft perfon, yet I could not be juftly charged 
with vanity, fince I lhall not add mv name; 
as alfo, becaulc what I fliall write, will not, to 
fay the beft, redound to my praife ; but is only 
defigned to remove a prejudiee conceived againft 
me, as I hope, with very little foundation. My 
ffiort hiftory is this : 

‘ I have lived for fome years laft paft altoge- 
ther in London, until about a month ago an ac- 
quaintance of mine, for whom I have done ffime 
fmall fervices in town, invited me to pafs part of 
the fummer with him at his houfc in the coun- 
try. I accepted his invitation, and found a very" 
hearty welcome. My friend, an honeft plain 
man, not being qualified to pafs away his time 
without the reliefs of bufmefs, has grafted the 
farmer upon the gentleman, and brought himfclf 
to fubmit even to the fervile parts of that em- 
ployment, fuch as infpcAlng his plough, and the 
like. This neceffarily takes up fome of his 
hours every day ; and, as I have no rclifli for 
luch diverlion, I ufed at thefc times to retire 
cither to my chamber, or a fliady walk near the 
houle, and entertain myTelf with fome agreeable 
author. Now, you mufi: know, Mr. Spedator, 
that when I read, efpecially if it be poetry, it is 
very ufual with me, when I meet with any paf- 
fage or expreffion w'hich llrikcs me much, to 
pronounce it aloud, with that tone of the voice 
which T think agreeable to the fentiraents there 
cxprellcd ; and to this I generally add fome mo- 
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tion or action of the body. It was not long 
before I was obfcrvcd by fbme of t'ne family in 
one of thcfe heroic lits, who thereupon received 
impreffions very much to my difadvantage. This 
however 1 did not loon dil'cover, iiorRiould have 
done probably, had it not been for the following 
accident. I had one day rtiut mylclf up in my 
chamber, and was very deeply engaged in the 
fccond book of Milton’s Paradife Loll. I walked 
to and fro with the book in my hand ; and, to 
fpeak the truth, I fear I made no little noife ; 
when, prefcntly coming to the following lines: 

** On a fudden open fly. 

With impetuous recoil and jarring found, 

Th’ infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 

Harlh thunder, &c.” 

I in great tranfport threw open the door of my 
chamber, and found the greatcfl: part of the 
family Handing on the outfide in a very great 
confternation. I was in no lets confulion, and 
begged pardon for having difturbed them ; ad- 
dreffing myfelf particularly to comfort one of the 
children who received an unlucky fall in this 
adion, while he was too intently furveying my 
meditations, through the key-hole. To be 
ihort, after this adventure I eafily obferved that 
great part of the family, efpecially tl;e women 
and children, looked upon me with fome appre- 
henlions of fear ; and my friend himlclf, though 
he Hill continues his civilities to me, did not 
leem altogether caly: I took notice that the 
butler was never after this accident ordered to 
leave the bottle upon the table after dinner. Add 
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to this, that I frequently overheard the fervant 
mention me by the name of “the crazed gen- 
tleman, tlic gentleman a little touched, the mad 
Londoner,” and the like. This made me think 
it high time for me to fliift my quarters, which 
1 rcfblved to do the firft handlbmc opportunity ; 
and was confirmed in this refolution by a young 
lady in the neighbourhood who frequently vifited 
us, and w'ho one day, after having heard all the 
fine things I was able to fay, was plcafcd with a 
i'cornful fmilc to bid me “ go to flcep.” 

* The firll minute I got to my lodgings in 
town T fet pen to paper to dclire your opinion, 
whether, upon the evidence before you, 1 am 
mad or not. I can bring certificates that I be- 
have myfelf foberly before company, and I hope 
there is at Icall: fome merit in withdrawing to be 
mad. Look you, fir, 1 am contented to be 
efleemcd a little touched, as they phrafe it, but 
lliould be forry to be madder than my neigh- 
bours ; therefore, pray let me be as much in my 
fenfes as you can afford. I know I could bring 
yourfelf as an inftance of a man who has con- 
fefl'cd talking to himfelf ; but yours is a particu- 
lar cafe and cannot juftify me, who have not 
kept filence any part of my life. What if I 
fhould own myfelf in love ? You know lovers 

are always allowed the comfort of foliloquy. 

But I will fay no more upon this fubjedl, bccaufe 
I have long fince obferved the ready way to 
be thought mad is to contend that you arc not 
fo ; as we generally conclude that man drunk 
who takes pains to be thought fober. I will 
therefore leave myfelf to your determination ; 
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but am the more dcfirous to be thought in my 
fenles, that it may be no difcredit to you when 
I alTure you that I have always been very much 

Your admirer. 

* P. S. If I muft be mad," I delire the young 
lady may believe it is for her.’ 

* 'The humble Petition of John a Nokes and John a 

Styles, 

* Sheweth, 

‘ That your petitioners have caufea 
depending in Weftminller-hall above five hun- 
dred years, and that wc defpair of ever feeing 
them brought to an ilTue ; that your petitioners 
have not been involved in thele lawliiits out of 
any litigious temper of their own, but by the in- 
ftigation of contentious perfons ; that the young 
lawyers in our inns of court are continually fet- 
ting us together by the ears, and think they do 
us no hurt, becaulc they plead for us without a 
fee ; that many of the gentlemen of the robe 
have no other clients in the world befides us 
two ; that when they have nothing elfe to do 
they make us plaintiffs and defendants, though 
they were never retained by any of us ; that 
they traduce, condemn, or acquit us, without 
any manner of regard to our reputations and good 
names in the world. Your petitioners therefore, 
being thereunto encouraged by the favourable 
reception which you lately gave to our kinfman 
Blank, do humbly pray that you will put an end 
to the controverfics which have been fo long de- 
VOL. VlII. I 
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pending between us your faid petitioners, and 
that our enmity may not endure from generation 
to generation; it being our refolution to live 
hereafter as it becometh men of peaceable dif- 
pofitions. 

* And your petitioners, as in duty bound, lliall 
ever pray, &c.’ *** 

N“578. Monday, Auguft 9, 1714. 

.lii, E qtie fer'is humana in corpora tranjit^ 

Inque feras nofter^ Ovid. Met. xv. 167. 

— — Th* unbodied fpirit flies — 

And lodges where it lights in man or bcafl. 

Drydek, 

There has been very great realbn, on feveral 
accounts, for the learned world to endeavour at 
fettling what it was that might be faid to com- 
pole perfonal identity. 

Mr. Locke, after having premifed that the 
word perfon properly iignifies a thinking intel- 
ligent being that has reafon and refleftion, and 
can conlider itlelf as itfclf, concludes, that it is 
confeioufnefs alone, and not an identity of fub- 
ftance, which makes this perfonal identity of lame- 
nefs. * Had I the fame conlcioufhels,’ lays that 
author, ‘ that I law the ark and Noah’s flood, as 

*** A new method for difeovery of the longitude by fea 
and land, by W. Whifton, A.M. fome time profeflbr of the 
mathematics in the univerlity of Cambridge; and H.Ditton, 
mafter of the new mathematic fchool in Chrift’s-hofpital : 
which method has been lb far improved by this prelent par- 
liament, that they have ordered 20,000/. reward for fuch a 
difeovery. Price 1$.— Spedt. in folio. 
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that I faw an overflowing of the Thames lafl: 
winter ; or as that I now write ; I could no 
more doubt that I who write this now, that 
faw the Thames overflow lafl: winter, and that 
viewed the flood at the general deluge, was the 
fame lelf, place that felf in what fubflance you. 
pleafe, than that I who write this am the lame 
myfelf now while I write, whether I conflfl of 
all the fame fubflance, material or immaterial, 
or no, that I was yeflerday ; for as to this point 
of being the fame lelf, it matters not whether 
this prefent lelf be made up of the lame or, other 
fubflances.’ 

I was mightily plealed with a flory in Ibme 
meafure applicable to this piece of philolbphy, 
which I read the other day in the Perlian Tales, 
as they are lately very well tranllated by Mr. 
Philips and with an abridgment whereof I 
lhall here prelent my readers. 

1 lhall only premife that thele flories are writ 
after the eaftern manner, but fomewhat more 
corre<fl. 

* Fadlallah, a prince of great virtue, fucceeded 
his father Bin Ortoc in the kingdom of Moufel. 
He reigned over his faithful fubje«fls for fome 
time, and lived in great happinels with his beau- 
teous conlbrt queen Zemroude, when there ap- 
peared at his court a young dervis of lb lively and 
entertaining a turn of wit, as won upon the af- 
fections of every one he converled with. His 
reputation grew lb fall every day, that it at lafl 
raifed a curiolity in the prince himlelf to lee and 


‘ See N*576, adrertifenaent. 
1 a 
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talk with him. He did lb ; and, far from find- 
ing that common fame had flattered him, he was 
loon convinced that every thing he had heard of 
him fell lliort of the truth. 

* Fadlallah immediately loft all manner of 
rclifh for the converfation of other men ; and, as 
he was every day more and more fatisfied of the 
abilities of this ftranger, offered him the firft 
polls in his kingdom. The young dervis, after 
having thanked him with a very lingular mo- 
defty, defired to be cxcufcd, as having made a 
vow never to accept of any employment, and 
preferring a free and independent ftate of life to 
all other conditions. 

* The king was infinitely charmed with lb 
great an example of moderation ; and though he 
could not get him to engage in a life of bufincls, 
made him however his chief companion and firft 
favourite. 

‘ As they were one day hunting together, and 
happened to be feparated from the reft of the 
company, the dervis entertained Fadlallah with 
an account of his travels and adventures. After 
having related to him fevcral curiofities which 
he had fecn in the Indies, It was in this place,” 
fays he, “ that I contracted an acquaintance with 
an old brachman, who was Ikillcd in the moft 
hidden powers of nature: he died within my 
arms> and with his parting breath communicated 
to me one of the moft valuable fecrets, on con- 
dition 1 lliould never reveal it to any man.” The 
king immediately, reflecting on his young fa- 
vourite’s having refufed the late offers of great- 
neft he had made him, told him he prefumed it 
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was the power of making gold. “ No, fir,” fays 
the dervis, “ it is fomewhat more wonderful than 
that ; it is the power of reanimating a dead body, 
by flinging my own foul into it.” 

* While he was yet fpeaking, a doe came 
bounding by them, and the king, who had his 
bow ready, fliot her through the heart ; telling 
the dervis, that a fair opportunity now offered 
for him to fliew his art. The young man im- 
mediately left his own body breathlefs on the 
ground, tvhlle at the fame inflant that of the doe 
w^as reanimated. She came to the king, fawned 
upon him, and, after having played fcveral 
wanton tricks, fell upon the grafs ; at the fame 
inftant the body of the dervis recovered its life. 
The king was infinitely pleafed at fo uncommon 
an operation, and conjured his friend by every 
thing that was facred to communicate it to him. 
The dervis at firft made fomc fcruplc of violat- 
ing his promife to the dying brachman j but 
told him at lafl: that he found he could conceal 
nothing from fb excellent a prince ; after having 
obliged him therefore by an oath to fecrecy, he 
taught him to repeat t'.\ o caballftic words, in 
pronouncing of which the whole fccrct coufifled. 
The king, impatient to try the experiment, im- 
mediately repeated them as he had been taught, 
and in an inftant found himfclf in the body of 
the doe. He had but a little time to contem- 
plate himfelf in this new^ being; for the trea- 
cherous dervis, fhooting his own foul into the 
royal corpfc, and bending the- prince’s own bow 
againft; him, had laid him dead on the fpot, had 
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not the king, who perceived his intent, fled 
fwiftly to the woods. 

‘ The dervis, now triumphing in his villany, 
returned to Moufcl, and filled the throne and 
bed of the unhappy Fadlallah. 

‘ The firfl: thing he took care of, in order to 
fecurc himfelf in the pofleflion of his new-ac- 
quired kingdom, was to iflue out a proclamation, 
ordering his fiibjeds to deftroy all the deer in 
the realm. Tiie king had perillied among the 
reft had he not avoided his purfuers by reani- 
mating the body of a nightingale which he fa w lie 
dead at the foot of a tree. In this new fliape he 
winged his way in fafety to the palace ; where, 
perching on a tree which flood near the queen’s 
apartment, he filled the whole place with fo 
many melodious and melancholy notes as drew 
her to the window. He had tlie mortification 
to fee that, inflead of being pitied, he only 
moved the mirth of his princefs and of a young 
female flave who was with her. He continued 
however to ferenade her every morning, until at 
lafl the queen, charmed with his harmony, fent 
for the bird-catchers, and ordered them to em- 
ploy their utmoft fkill to put that little creature 
in her pofleflion. The king, pleafed with an 
opportunity of being once more near his beloved 
confort, eafily fuffered himfelf to be taken ; and 
when he was prefented to her, though he (hewed 
a fearfulnefs to be touched by any of the other 
ladies, flew of his own accord, and hid himfelf 
in the queen’s bofom. Zemroude was highly 
pleafed at the unexpected fondnefs of lier new 
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favourite, and ordered him to be kept in an open 
cage in her own apartment. He had there an 
opportunity of making his court to her every 
morning, by a thoufand little a<Rions, w'hich his 
lhape allowed him. The queen palTed away 
whole hours every day in hearing and playing 
with him. Fadlallah could even have thought 
himfelf happy in this Rate of life, had he not fre- 
quently endured the inexpreffible torment of 
feeing the dervis enter the apartment and carefs 
his queen even in his prefence. 

‘ The ufurper, amidft his toying with his prin- 
cefs, would often endeavour to ingratiate him- 
felf with her nightingale ; and while the enraged 
Fadlallah pecked at him with his bill, beat his 
wings, and Ihcwed all the marks of an impotent 
rage, it only afforded his rival and the queen new 
matter for their diverflon. 

‘ Zemroude was likewife fond of a little lap- 
dog, which flic kept in her apartment, and which 
one night happened to die. 

‘ The king immediately found himfelf in- 
clined to quit the fhape of the nightingale, and 
enliven this new body. He did fb, and the next 
morning Zemroude faw her favourite bird lie 
dead in the cage. It is impofRble to exprefs her 
grief on this occafion ; and when Ihe called to 
mind all its little adlions, which even appeared 
to have fbmething in them like rcafon, fhe was 
inconfolable for her lofs. 

* Her women immediately lent for the dervis 
to come and comfort her ; who, after having in 
vain reprefented to her the weaknefs of being 
grieved at fuch an accident, touched at lafl: by 
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her repeated complaints, ''Well, madam,” lays 
he, " I will exert the utmoft of my art to pleale 
you. Your nightingale lliall again revive every 
morning, and ferenade you as before.” The 
queen beheld him with a look which eafily 
ftiewed flic did not believe him ; when, laying 
himfelf down on a Ibfa, he Ihot his Ibul into the 
nightingale, and Zemroude was amazed to fee 
her bird revive. 

' The king, who was a Ipcclator of all that 
palTed, lying under the fliape of a lapdog in one 
corner of the room, immediately recovered his 
own body, and, running to the cage with the 
utmoft indignation, t willed off the neck of the 
falfe nightingale. 

' Zemroude was more than ever amazed and 
concerned at this fccond accident, until the king, 
entreating her to hear him, related to her his 
whole adventure. 

' The body of the dervis which was found 
dead in the wood, and his edi<ft for killing all 
the deer, left her no room to doubt of the truth 
of it ; but the ftory adds, that out of an ex- 
treme delicacy, peculiar to the oriental ladies, 
Ihe was fo highly afflicted at the innocent adul- 
tery in which flic had for fomc time lived with 
the dervis, that no argument, even from Fad- 
lallah himfelf, could compolc her mind. She 
lliortly after died with grief, begging his par- 
don with her iaft breath for what the moft 
rigid jufticc could not have interpreted as a 
crime. 

' The king was lb afiiidled with her death, 
that he left his kingdom to one of his neareft 
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relations, and pafled the reft of his days in foli- 
tudc and retirement.* 


N" 579. Wednefday, Auguft ii, 1714. 


Odora canum vis. VlRG. i£n. iv. 132.' 

Sagacious hounds. 

In the reign of king Charles the Firft the 
company of ftationers, into whofe hands the 
printing of the bible is committed by patent, 
made a very remarkable erratum or blunder in 
one of the editions : for inftead of ‘ Thou flialt 
not commit adultery,’ they printed off feveral 
thoufand of copies with ‘ Thou lhalt commit 
adultery.’ Archbifhop Laud, to punifli this 
their negligence, laid a conlidcrable fine upon 
that company in the ftar-chamber. 

By the pradlice of the world, which prevails 
in this degenerate age, I am afraid that many 

There is now in the prefs, and will foon be pub!i(hed, 
the remaining part of the Thoufand and. One Days’ Perfian 
Tales; tranflated from the French by J/Fr. Philips, author of 
tile Paftorals and Diftrcft Mother. — Sp<;6l. in folio, 5^9- 
‘ This hook, is divided into many fedtiens, for each of which 
the tranflator received half-a-cro\vn : his reward, as writers 
tlien were paid, was very liberal ; bu t half-a-crown had a 
mean found, and the tranflator was afte rwards contemptuoufly 
reproached for working at this rate.’ Johnfon’s Lives of 
Englifh Poets, vol. iv. art, A. Philips, p. 296, edit. 8vo. 
1781. 

Tlie Rape of Proferpine from Claudian, in 3 books ; 
with the ilory of Sextus and Erechtha, from Lucan’s Pharfalia, 
b. vi. Tranuated by Mr. Jabcz ITuglies. Ibidem^ 
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very young profligates of both fexes are pof- 
lefTcd of this fpurious edition of the bible, and 
obferve the commandment according to that 
faulty reading. 

Adulterers in the firfl ages of the church were 
excommunicated for ever, and unqualified all 
their lives for bearing a part in Chriftian affem- 
blics, notwithflanding they might feck it with 
tears, and all the appearances of the moft un- 
feigned repentance. 

I might here mention Ibme ancient laws 
among the heathens, which punifhed this crime 
with death : and others of the fame kind, which 
are now in force among feveral governments that 
have embraced the reformed religion. But, be- 
caufe a fubjc<fl of this nature may be too lerious 
for my ordinary readers, who arc very apt to 
throw by my papers when they are not enlivened 
with fomething that is diverting or uncommon, 
I fhall here publifh the contents of a little ma- 
nufeript lately fallen into my hands, and which 
pretends to great antiquity ; though, by reafbn 
of fbme modern phrafes and other particulars 
in it, I can by no means allow it to be ge- 
nuine, but rather the produ<ftion of a modern 
fbphift. 

It is well known by the learned, that there 
was a temple upon mount .^Etna dedicated to 
Vulcan, which was guarded by dogs of lb cx- 
quifite a fmcll, fay the hiftorians, that they 
could difccru whether the perfons who came 
thither were chafte or otherwife. They ufed to 
meet and fawn upon fuch who were challe, 
careffing them as the friends of their matter 
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Vulcan ; but flew at thofe who were polluted, 
and never ceafed barking at them till they had 
driven them from the temple. 

My manufeript gives the following account of 
thefe dogs, and was probably deligned as a com- 
ment upon this ftory. 

‘ Thefe dogs were given to Vulcan by his 
After Diana, the goddefs of hunting and of 
chaftity, having bred them out of fome of her 
houids, in w hich flie had obferved this natural 
inftinil and fagacity. It was thought Ihe did it 
in fpite to Venus, who, upon her return home, 
always found her hufband in a good or bad hu- 
mour, according to the reception which Ihe met 
w ith ^rom his dogs. They lived in the temple 
feveral y< ars, but were fuch fnappilh curs that 
they frighted away moft ot the votaries. The 
women of Sicily made a folemn deputation to 
the prielt, by which they acquainted him, that 
they would not come up to the temple with 
their annual offerings unlefs he muzzled his 
maftiffs, and at !aft compromifed the matter 
with him, that the offering fliould always be 
brought by a chorus of young girls, who were 
none of them above feven years old. It was 
wonderful, fays the author, to fee how different 
the treatment was which the dogs gave to thele 
little mllTes, from that w hich they had fhewn to 
their mothers. It is faid that the prince of Syra- 
cufc, having married a young lady, and being 
naturally of a jealous temper, made fuch an in- 
tereft with the priefts of this temple, that he 
procured a whelp from them of this curious 
breed. The young puppy was very troublcfomc 
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to the fair lady at firft, infbmuch that flie fb- 
licltcd her hufband to lend him away; but the 
good man cut her Ihort with the old Sicilian 
proverb, “ Love me, love my dog.” From 
which time flic lived very peaceably wdth both 
of them. The ladies of Syracufe were very 
much annoyed with him, and feveral of very 
good reputation rcfuled to come to court until 
he was difearded. There were indeed fome of 
them that defied his lagacity; but it was ob- 
ferved, though he did not actually bite them, he 
would growl at them moft confoundedly. To 
return to the dogs of the temple ; after they 
had lived here in great repute for Icveral years, 
it fo happened, that as one of the priefts, who 
had been making a charitable vifit to a widow 
who lived on the promontory of Lilybeum, 
returned home pretty late in the evening, the 
dogs flew at him with fo much fury, that they 
would have worried him if his brethren had not 
come in to his alliftance; upon which, fays my 
author, the dogs w'cre all of them hanged, as 
having loft their original inftin<ft.’ 

I cannot conclude this paper without wifhing 
that we had fome of this breed of dogs in Great 
Britain,whichw'ould certainly do juftice, Ifliould 
fay honour, to the ladies of our country, and fhew 
the world the dilFcrence between pagan women, 
and thofe who arc inftru<fted in founder princi- 
ples of virtue and religion. *. 

* By AtWifon, on the authority of Mr. Tho. Tickell, who 
has alccrtainecl A<klifon’s papers in this, eighth volume, in 
which the papers were not dillinguiflied by fignaturcs^ or let- 
tered at the end as in the other volumes. It does not dearly 
appear that Steele was concerned in this volume. 

7 
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N‘^580. Friday, Auguft 13, 1714. 


. — Si verbo audacia dclWy 

Non mettcam magni dixiffe palatla ctelt. 

Ovid. Alet. i. 175, 

Tills place, the brighteft manfion of the Iky, 

ril call the palace of the Deity. Dryden, 

* Sir, 

* I CONSIDERED in my two laft let- 
ters that awful and tremendous fubjcdl, the 
ubiquity or omniprefence of the Divine Being. 
I have Ihcwn that he is equally prefent in all 
places throughout the whole extent of infinite 
fpace. This doctrine is fo agreeable to rcafon, 
that wc meet with it in the writings of the en- 
lightened heathens, as I might Ihew at large, 
were it not already done by other hands. But 
though the Deity be thus eflcntially prefent 
through all the immenfity of fpace, there is one 
part of it in which he difeovers himfelf in a 
moft tranfeendent and vifible glory; this is that 
place which is marked out in feripture under 
the different appellations of “ paradife, the third 
heaven, the throne of God, and the habitation 
of his glory.” It is here where the glorified 
body of our Saviour refidcs, and where all the 
celeftial hierarchies, and the innumerable hofts 
of angels, arc reprefented as perpetually fur- 
rounding the feat of God with hallelujahs and 
hymns of praife. This is that prefence of God 


» See N‘’5<55, N®57 i, N°590, and N‘> 6 z 8 . 
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which fomc of the divines call his glorious, and 
others his majellic, prefence. He is indeed as 
clTentially prcfcnt in all other places as in this ; 
but it is here where he relides in a lenfible mag- 
nificence, and in the midft of all thofe fplen- 
dours which can afFe<5l the imagination of created 
beings. 

* It is very remarkable that this opinion of 
God Almighty’s prefence in heaven, whether 
difeovered by the light of nature, or by a general 
tradition from our firfl parents, prevails among 
all the nations of the world, whatfbever different 
notions they entertain of the Godhead. If you 
look into Homer, the moft ancient of the Greek 
writers, you fee the fupreme power feated in 
the heavens, and encompalTcd with inferior dei- 
ties, among whom the Mufes arc reprefented as 
finging inceffantly about his throne. Who does 
not here fee the main ftrokes and outlines of this 
great truth we are fpcakingof? The fame doc- 
trine is fhadowed out in many other heathen 
authors, though at the fame time, like fcvcral 
other revealed truths, dafhed and adulterated 
wfith a mixture of fables and human inventions. 
But to pals over the notions of the Greeks and 
ilomans, thofe more enlightened parts of the 
pagan world, we find there is fcarce a people 
among the late-difcovered nations who arc not 
trained up in an opinion that heaven is the ha- 
bitation of the divinity whom they worfhip. 

‘ As in Solomon’s temple there was the Sanc- 
tum Sa?i^orum, in which a vifible glory appeared 
among the figures of the cherubim, and into 
which none but the high-priefl himfclf was per- 
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mitted to enter, after havin}]; made an atone- 
ment for the fins of the people ; fo if we confi- 
dcr the whole creation as one great temple, 
there is in it this Holy of Holies, into vvhich 
the High-prieft of our falvation entered, and 
took his place among angels and archangels, 
after having made a propitiation for the lins of 
mankind. 

* With how much Ikill rauft the throne of 
God be erected ! with what glorious dchgns is 
that habitation beautified, which is contrived 
and built by him who infpired Hiram with wif- 
dom ! how great muft be the majelly of that 
place, where the whole art of creation has been 
employed, and where God has chofen to flicw 
himfelf in the moft magnificent manner ! What 
muft be the architefture of infinite power under 
the direction of infinite wifdom ? A fplrlt can- 
not but be tranfported after an ineffable manner 
with the fight of thofe objedls, which were made 
to affe<ft him by that Being who knows the in- 
ward frame of a Ibul, and how to plcafc and 
ravilh it in all its moft fecret powers and facul- 
ties. It is to this majcftic prcfcncc of God wc 
may apply thofe beautiful expreffions in holy 
writ : “ Behold even to the moon, and it flilncth 
not ; yea the ftars arc not pure in his fight.” 
The light of the fun, and all the glories in 
which we live, are but as weak and fickly 
glimmerings, or rather darknefs itfelf, in com- 
parifbn of thofe fplendours which encorapafs 
the throne of God. 

* As the glory of this place is tranfeendent 
beyond imagination, fb probably is the extent of 
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it. There is light behind light, and glory 
within glory. How far that Ipacc may reach, in 
which God thus appears in pcrfcdl majelly, we 
cannot poffibly conceive. Though it is not in- 
finite, it may be indefinite : and, though not im- 
mealiirable in itfelf, it may be fo with regard to 
any created eye or imagination. If he has made 
thefe lower regions of matter lb inconceivably 
wide and magnificent for the habitation of mor- 
tal and perifhable beings, how great may we 
fiippofe the courts of his houfe to be, where he 
makes his refidence in a more efpecial manner, 
and difpl^ys himfelf in the fulnefs of his glory, 
among an innumerable company of angels and 
fpirits of juft men made perfect? 

* This is certain, that our imaginations cannot 
be raifed too high when we think on a place 
where omnipotence and omnilcience have lb 
lignally exerted themfelvcs, bccaufe that they 
are able to produce a feene infinitely more great 
and glorious than what wc are able to imagine. 
It is not impoffible but at the conlummation of 
all things thefe outward apartments of nature, 
which are now fuited to tbofe beings who in- 
habit them, may be taken in and added to that 
glorious place of which I am here fpeaking, and 
by that means made a proper habitation for be- 
ings who are exempt from mortality, and cleared 
of their imperfe<ftions : for lb the fcrlpture 
feems to intimate when it fpcaks of “ new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelletli 
xigh teoufnefs. 

* I have only confidered this glorious place 
with regard to the fight and imagination, though 
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it is highly probable that our other Icnfes may 
here likcwifc enjoy their higheft gratifications. 
There is nothing which more ravilhes and tranf- 
ports the foul than harmony; and we have great 
reafbn to believe, from the defcrlptions of this 
place in holy feripture, that this is one of the 
entertainments of it. And if the foul of man 
can be fo wonderfully affec^led with thole Rrains 
of mufic which human art is capable of produc- 
ing, how much more will it be railed and ele- 
vated by thole in which is exerted the w'hole 
power of harmony ? The fenfes are faculties of 
the human foul, though they cannot be em- 
ployed, during this our vital union, without 
proper inftruments in the body. Why therefore 
Ihould we exclude the fatisfadlion of thefe fa- 
culties, which we find by experience are inlets 
of great plcafurc to the foul, from among thofe 
entertainments which are to make up our hap- 
pincls hereafter? Why lltould we fuppole that 
our hearing and feeing will not be gratified with 
thofe objects which are moll agreeable to them, 
and which they cannot meet with in thelc lower 
regions of nature ; objedls, “ which neither eye 
hath fcen, nor ear heard, nor can it enter into 
the heart of man to conceive ? I knew a man in 
Chrift (fays St. Paul, Ipeaking of himfelf) above 
fourteen years ago (whether in the body, I can- 
not tell, or whether out of the body, 1 cannot 
tell : God knoweth), fuch an one caught up to 
the third heaven. And I knew fuch a man 
(whether in the body, or out of the body, I can- 
not tell : God knoweth) how that he was caught 
up into Paradile, and heard unfpeakablc words, 
VoL. viir. K 
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which it is not poffible for a man to utter.” 
By this is meant that what he heard was fb in- 
finitely different from any thing which he had 
heard in this world, that it was impolfible to 
exprels it in fuch words as might convey a no- 
tion of it to his heivrers. 

‘ It is very natural for us to take delight in 
inquiries concerning any foreign country, where 
we are fome time or other to make our abode ; 
and as wc all hope to be admitted into this glo- 
rious place, it is both a laudable and ufcful cu- 
riofity, to get what informations we can of it, 
whilft we make ufc of revelation for our guide. 
When thefc everlafling doors fliall be open to 
us, we may be furc that the plcafurcs and beau- 
ties of this place w'ill infinitely tranlccnd our 
prefent hopes and expeftations, and that the 
glorious appearance of the throne of God will 
rife infinitely beyond whatever wc arc able to 
conceive of it. We might here entertain our- 
felvcs with many other fpeculations on this fub- 
jeft, from tiiofe fevcral hints which wc find of 
it in the holy fcripturcs ; as, whether there may 
not be different manfions and apartments of 
glory to beings of different natures; whether, as 
they excel one another in pcrfeblion, they are 
not admitted nearer to the throne of the Al- 
mighty, and enjoy greater mauifcflations of his 
prcfencc; whether there arc not folemn times 
and occafions, when all the multitude of heaven 
celebrate the prelencc of their Maker in more 
extraordinary forms of praife and adoration ; as 
Adam, though he had continued in a Rate of in- 
poGcncc, would, in the opinion of our divines. 
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have kept holy the fabbath-day in a more par- 
ticular manner than any other of the feven. 
Thcfe, and the like /peculations, we may very 
innocently indulge, fo long as wc make ufe of 
them to in/pire us with a de/ire of becoming in- 
habitants of this delightful place. 

‘ I have in this, and in two foregoing letters, 
treated on the moll ferious fubjc6l that can em- 
ploy the mind of man, the omniprcfencc of the 
Deity ; a fubjeft which, if poflible, fhould never 
depart from our meditations. W^e have con/i- 
dered- the Divine Being, as he inhabits infini- 
tude, as he dwells among his works, as he is 
prefent to the mind of man, and as he difeovers 
himfclf in a more glorious manner among the 
regions of the bleft. Such a confideration Ihould 
be kept awake in us at all times, and in all 
places, and polTcls our minds with a perpetual 
awe and reverence. It fliould be interwoven 
with all our thoughts and perceptions, and be- 
come one with the conlcioufnefs of our own 
being. It is not to be reflcdilcd on in the cold- 
nefs of philofophy, but ought to link us into the 
loweft proftration before him, who is fb afto- 
nifhingly great, wonderful, and holy. ”. 


" By Addifon, on the authority of Mr. Thomas Tickell. 
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N’581. Monday, AuguR 16, 1714. 


Sunt hona^ funt qu^edam medlocria^ funt viala pliira 

Ugh* — Mart. I'-pig- i« 17. 

Some good, more bad, fome neither one nor t’other. 


I AM at prefent fitting with a heap of letters 
before me, which I have received under the 
cK'iradler of SpcClator. I have complaints from 
lovers, fehemes from projcc‘tors, Icandal from 
ladies, congratulations, compliments, and advice, 
in abundance. 

I have not been thus long an author, to be in~ 
fenfible of the natural fondnefs every perfon mufi: 
have for their own produd:ions ; and I begin to 
think I have treated my correfpondents a little 
too uncivilly in ftringing them all together on a 
file, and letting them lie fo long unregarded. I 
lhall there|brc, for the future, think mylelf at 
leaft obliged to take Ibmc notice of fuch letters 
as I receive, and may pofiibly do it at the end 
of every month. 

In the mean time I intend my prefent paper 
as a fhort anfwer to moft of thofc which have 
been already fent me. 

The public, however, is not to cxpc< 5 l I flrould 
let them into all my fecrets ; and, though I ap- 
pear abftrufe to moft people, it is fufficient if I 
am underftood by my particular correfpondents. 

My well- wifher Van Nath is very arch, but 
not quite enough lb to appear in print. 

Philadelphus will, in a little time, fee his 
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query fully anfwcrcd by a treatlfc which is now 
in the prcfs. 

It was very improper at that time to comply 
w'ith Mr. G. 

Mifs Kitty muft cxcule me. 

The gentleman who lent me a copy of verfes 
on his miftrefs’s dancing is, I believe, too tho- 
roughly in love to corapofe corre(5lly. 

I have too great a refped; for both the univer- 
fitics to praife one at the expenfc of the other. 

Tom Nimble is a very honeft fellow, and I 
defire him to prefent my humble fervice to his 
coufin Fill Bumper. 

I am obliged for the letter upon prejudice. 

I may in due time animadvert on tlie cafe of 
Grace Grumble. 

The petition of P. S. granted. 

That of Sarah Loveit refufed. 

The papers of A. S. arc returned. 

I thank Ariftippus for his kind invitation. 

My friend at Woodftock is a bold man, to 
undertake for all within ten miles of him. 

lam afraid the entertainment of Tom Turn- 
over will hardly be relifhed by the good cities of 
London and Weftminfter. 

I muft confider farther of it, before I indulge 
W. F. in thoft freedoms he takes with the ladies’ 
ftockings. 

I am obliged to the ingenious gentleman who 
font me an ode on the fubjeA of the late Spec- 
tator, and Ihall take particular notice of his laft 
letter. 

W^hen the lady who wrote me a letter, dated 
July the 50th, in relation to fome paffai^cs in a 
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lover, will be more particular in her dire<5tions> 
I fliall be fo in my anfwer. 

The poor gentleman, who fancies my w'ritings 
could reclaim an hulband who can abufe fuch a 
wife as he deferibes, has, I am afraid, too great 
an opinion of my fkill. 

Philanthropes is, I dare fay, a very well-mean- 
ing man, but a little too prolix in his compo- 
fitions. 

Conftantius hlrnfelf muft be the beft judge in 
the affair he mentions. 

The letter dated from Lincoln is received. 

Arethufa and her friend may hear farther from 
me. 

Celia is a little too hafty. 

Harriet is a good girl, but muff not curtly to 
folks Ric does not know. 

1 muff ingenuouily confefs my friend Samfon 
Bcntftaff has quite puzzled me, and writ me a 
long letter which I cannot comprehend one 
word of. 

(’ollidaii muff alfo explain w'hat he means by 
his ‘ clrl'jcllina'.’ 

I think it bcncatli my fpe6latorial dignity to 
concern myfeifin the affair of the boileddump- 
llng. 

I flrall confult lume literati on the projed; 
fent me for the difeovery of the longitude. 

I know not how to conclude this paper bet- 
ter, than by Inlerting a couple of letters which 
are really genuine, and which I look upon to be 
two of the fmarteff pieecs I have received from 
my correfpondents of cither fex. 
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* Brother Spec, 

‘ While you are furvcying every ob- 
ject that falls in your way, I am wholly taken, 
up with one. Had that fage, who demanded 
what beauty was, lived to fee the dear angel I 
love, he would not have afked fuch a queilion. 
Had another feen her, he would himfelf have 
loved the perfon in whom heaven has made 
virtue viliblc; and, were you yourfelf to be in 
her company, you could never, with all your 
loquacity, fay enough of her good-humour and 
fenfe. I fend you the outlines of a pidure, 
which I can no more finilh than I can fuffici- 
ently admire the dear original. I am 

Your moft affedlionatc brother, 

CoivsTANTio Spec.’ 


* Good Mr. Pert, 

* I WILL allow you nothing until you 
refolvc me the following queilion. Pray what 
is the reafon that, while you only talk now upon 
Wednefdays, Fridays, and Mondays, you pre- 
tend to be a greater tatler than when you fpoke 
every day as you formerly ufed to do? If this be 
your plunging out of your taciturnity, pray let 
the length of your Ipeechcs compenlate for the 
fcarcencfs of them. I am. 

Good Mr. Pert, 

Your admirer. 

If you will be long enough for me, 

Amanda Lovelengtii V 

In the feven preceding volumes of the Spe£t. the pnpefs 
were publiihed every day, Sunday excepted \ thoie in this eighth 
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N“583. Wcdncrday, Augull: i8, 1714. 


.1 ‘Tenet infamhile multos 

Scribendi cacocihcs Jov. Sat. vii.51. 

The curfe of writing is an endlels itch. 

Ch. Dryden. 

There is a certain diftemper, which is men- 
tioned neither by Galen nor Hippocrates, nor to 
be met with in the London Difpenfatory, Ju- 
venal, in the motto of my paper, terms it a 
Cacoethes; which is a hard word for a difeafe 
called in plain Engllfli ‘ The itch of writing,’ 
This cacoethes is as epidemical as the fmall-pox, 
there being very few who arc not feized with it 
ibme time or other in their lives. There is, 
however, this difference in thefe two diftempers, 
that the firfl:, after having indifpofed you for a 
time, never returns again ; whereas this I am 
fpeaking of, when it is once got into the blood, 
feldom comes out of it. The Britilh nation is 
very much afflidled with this malady; and. 


volume came out only three limes a week. Steele, it is faiil, 
had no concern in this laft volume, which we are told was 
chiefly compofed by Addifon and JVl r. Euftace Budgcll. There 
are none of the papers in it lettered at the end, as they are in 
theother feven volumes. Addifon produced more than a fourth 
part, and the other contributors are by no means unworthy of 
appearing as liis allociates. Dr. Johnfon thought this volume 
more valuable than any oneofthofe that went before it. Addi- 
fon’s papers in it are marked on tbe authority of Mr.Tickell, 
who, as he lived familiarly with Addifon, may well be fup- 
pofed capable of afcertalning his papers in this volume. 
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though very many remedies liavc been applied 
to perfons infected with it, lew of them iiavc 
ever proved fuccefsful. Some have been cau- 
terized with fatires and lampoons, but have re- 
ceived little or no benefit from them; others 
have had their heads falbencd for an hour toge- 
ther between a cleft board, which is made ufc of 
as a cure for the dlfcafc when it appears in its 
grcatell malignity There is indeed one kind 
of this malady which has been fometimes re- 
moved, like tlie biting of a tarantula, with the 
fnind of a mulical iiiRrument, which is com- 
monly known by the name of a cat- call. But 
if you have a patient of this kind under your 
care, you may alTurc yourfclf there is no other 
way of recovering him effe<!:lually, but by for- 
bidding him the ufc of pen, ink, and paper. 

But, to drop the allegory before I have tired It 
out, there is no fpecies of fcribblcrs more offen- 
livc, and more incurable, than your periodical 
writers, whofe works return upon the public on 
certain days and at Rated times. We have not 
the conlblation in the perufal of thelc authors 
which we find at the reading of all others, name- 
ly, that we arc furc if w e have but patience wc 
may come to the end of tlielr kibours. 1 liave 
often admired an humorous faying of Diogenes, 
who, reading a dull author to fevcral of his 
friends, when every one began to be tiled, finding 
he was almoft come to a blank leaf at the end of 
it, cried, * Courage, lads, I fee land.’ On the 


P Pet in the pMlorv. 
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contrary, our progrefs through that kind of wri- 
ters I am now tpcaking of is never at an end. 
One day makes work for another — we do not 
know when to promlfe ourfelvcs reft. 

It is a melancholy thing to confider that the 
art of printing, which might be the greateft 
bleffing to mankind, lliould prove detrimental to 
us, and that it lliould be made ufe of to fcatter 
prejudice and ignorance through a people, in- 
ftead of conveying to them truth and know- 
ledge. 

I was lately reading a very whimllcal trcatile, 
entitled William Ramfay’s Vindication of Aftro- 
logy. This profound author, among many myfti- 
cal pallages, has the following one: ‘ The ab- 
fence of the fan is not the caule of night, for- 
afmuch as his light is fo great that it may illu- 
minate the earth all over at once as clear as 
broad day; but there are tenebrificous and dark 
ftars, by whole influence night is brought on, 
and \%hich do ray out darknefs and obfeurity 
upon the earth as the lun docs light.’ 

I confider writers in the fame view this fage 
aftrologer docs the heavenly bodies. Some of 
them arc ftars that fcatter light as others do 
darknefs. 1 could mention feveral authors who 
arc tenebrificous ftars of the firft magnitude, and 
point out a knot of gentlemen, who have been 
dull in concert, and may be looked upon as a 
dark conftellation. The nation has been a great 
while benighted with feveral of thefc antilumi- 
naries. I fuffered them to ray out their dark- 
nefs as long as I was able to endure it, till at 
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length I came to a relblution of riling upon them, 
and hope in a little time to drive them quite 
out of the Britilh hemifphere. 


N° 583. Friday, Auguft 20, 1714. 


Ipfe thymum pino&jne ferens de montibiis altls^ 

*Tcfia ferat laii. dr cum ^ cui taiui curce : 

Ipfe labor e manurn duro tcrat \ ipfe feraecs 
Figat himo plantas^ ct amicos irriget imhres, 

ViRG, Gcorg.lv. 112. 

Witli Ills own hand the guanlian of tlie bees 
For flips of pines may fearch the mountain trees. 

And with wild tiiymc and fav’ry plant the plain, 

"rill Ills hard homy fingers ache with pain ; 

And deck witli fruitful trees the fields around, 

And with rcfrefliing waters drench the ground. 

Dryden. 

Every flation of life has duties which arc 
proper to it. Thofe w^ho arc determined by 
choice to any particular kind of bufinefs arc 
indc:d more happy than thofe who arc deter- 
mined by neceffity; but both arc under an equal 
obligation of fixing on employments, which may 
be either ufcfvil to themfclves or beneficial to 
others: no one of the fons of Adam ought to 
think himfelf exempt from that labour and in- 
duftry which were denounced to our lirft parent, 

^ By Addifon, on tlic authority of Mr. Thomas Tickell, 
who has afccrtalned Addifon ’s papers in this volume, which 
was not lettered at the ends as the other volumes of the Spec- 
tator originally were. 
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and in him to all his pollerity. Thofe, to whom 
birth or fortune may fcem to make fuch an ap- 
plication unneccflary, ought to find out fome 
calling or profeffion for thcmfclves, that they 
may not lie as a burden on the fpecies, and be 
the only ufelcfs parts of the creation. 

Many of our country gentlemen in their bufy 
hours apply thernfelves wholly to the chafe, or 
to fome other diverfion which they find in the 
fields and woods. This gave occafion to one of 
our moft eminent Englifh writers to reprefent 
every one of them as lying under a kind of curie 
pronounced to them in the words of Goliath, ‘ I 
will give thee to the fowls of the air, and to the 
beafts of the field.’ 

Though cxercifes of this kind, when indulged 
with moderation, may have a good influence 
both on the mind and body, the country affords 
many other amufements of a more noble kind. 

Among thefe I know none more delightful in 
itfelf^ and beneficial to the public, than that of 
planting. I could mention a nobleman whofe 
fortune has placed him in feveral parts of Eng- 
land, and who has always left thefe vifible marks 
behind him, which fliew he has been there : ho 
never hired a houfe in his life, without leaving 
all about it the feeds of wealth, and beftowing 
legacies on the pofterity of the owner. Had all 
the gentlemen of England made the fame im- 
provements upon their eftates, our whole coun- 
try would have been at this time as one great 
garden. Nor ought fuch an employment to be 
looked u{)on as too inglorious for men of the 
higliefl: rank. There have been heroes in this 
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art, as well as in others. We are told in parti- 
cular of Cyrus the Great, that he planted all the 
Leflcr Aha. There is indeed fbrncthing truly 
magnificent in this kind of amufement ; it gives 
a nobler air to fevcral parts of nature ; it fills 
the earth with a variety of beautiful Icenes, and 
has fomethinsr in it like creation. For this rea- 
fon the plcafurc of one who plants is fomething 
like that of a poet, who, as Arifiotlc obferves, is 
more delighted with his productions than any 
other writer or artifl: whatl()cvcr. 

Plantations have one advantage in them which 
is not to be found in moft other works, as they 
give a plcafure of a more lafiing date, and con- 
tinually improve in the eye of the planter. 
When you have finifhed a building, or any other 
undertaking of the like nature, it immediately 
decays upon your hands ; you fee it brought to 
the utmoft point of perfection, and from that 
time haftening to its ruin. On the contrary, 
when you have finifhed your plantations, they 
arellill arriving at greater degrees of perfection as 
long as you live, and appear more delightful in 
every fuccccding year than they did in the fore- 
gomg. 

But I do not only recommend this art to men 
of eftates as a plcafing amufement, but as it is a 
kind of virtuous employment, and may therefore 
be inculcated by moral motives ; particularly 
from the love which we ought to have for our 
countr}^, and the regard which we ought to bear 
to our poflcrity. As for the firfl, I need only 
mention what is frequently obferved by others, 
that the increafe of foreft-trees docs by no means 
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bear a proportion to the deftrud;ion of them, in- 
ibmucli that in a few ages the nation may be at 
a lofs to fupply itfelf with timber funirient lor 
the fleets of England. I know when a man 
talks of pofterity in matters of this nature be is 
looked upon with an eye of ridicule by the cun- 
ning and fclfifli part of mankind. Mofl: people 
are of the humour of an old fellow of a college, 
who, when be w'as piel^ed by the focicty to come 
into fbmethinff that mifi^ht redound to the aood 
of their fuccelibrs, grew very pcevilh ; ‘ W^c are 
always doing,’ fays he, ‘ fbmething for pofterity, 
but I would fain fee pofterity' do fbmething for 
us.’ 

But I think men are incxcu fable, who fail in 
a duty of this nature, fince it is fb cafily dif- 
charged. When a man confiders that put- 
ting a few twigs into the ground is doing good 
to one who will make his appearance in the 
world about fifty y'cars hence, or that he is per- 
haps making one of his ow’n defeendants ealy, or 
rich, by fo inconfiderable an expenfe, if he finds 
himfclf averfe to it, he mufl conclude that he 
has a poor and bafe heart, void of all generous 
principles and love to mankind. 

There is one confidcration which may very 
much enforce what I have here faid. Many 
honell minds, that are naturally difpofc’d to do 
good in the world, and become beneficial to 
mankind, complain within themfelves that they 
have not talents for it. This therefore is a good 
office, which is suited to the meanefl capacities, 
and which may be performed by multitudes, 
who have not abilities fiifficient to deferve well of 
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their country, and to recommend themfclvcs to 
their poftcrlty, by any other method. It is the 
phrafe of a friend of mine, when any ufeful 
country neighbour dies, that ‘ you may trace 
him which I look upon as a good funeral ora- 
tion at the death of an honeft hulRandman, who 
hath left the impreffions of his indullry behind 
him in the place where he has lived. 

Upon tlic foregoing conlidcrations, I can 
fcarccly forbear rcprclenting the fubjedt of this 
paper as a kind of moral virtue; which, as I 
have already Iliewn, recommends itfelf likewife 
by the pleafurc that attends it. It mult be con- 
felTed that this is none of thofc turbulent plca- 
fures which is apt to gratify a man in the lieats 
of youth; but, if it be not lb tumultuous, it is 
more lading. Nothing can be more delightful 
than to entertain ourfelves with prolpecds of our 
own making, and to walk under thofe lliades 
which our own indullry has raifed. Amufe- 
ments of this nature compofe the mind, and lay 
at reft all thofc paliions which arc unealy to the 
foul of man, bcfides that they naturally engender 
good thoughts, and difpofc us to laudable coii- 
tcmplations. Many of the old philofophcrs 
palled away the grcatell parts of their lives 
among their gardens. Epicurus himfelf could 
not think fenfual pleafure attainable in any other 
fccne. Every reader who is acquainted with 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace, the greatell geniufes 
of all antiquity, knows very well with how much 
rapture they have fpoken on this fubjeft; and 
that Virgil in particular has written a whole 
book on the art of planting. 
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This art fccms to have been more cfpecially 
adapted to the nature of man in his primaeval 
Hate, when he had life enough to lee his pro- 
du(ftlons flourllli in their utmoft beauty, and 
gradually decay with him. One who lived be- 
fore the flood might have feen a wood of the 
tallefl; oaks in the acorn. But I only mention 
this particular, in order to produce, in my next 
pau:.r, a hiitory which I have found among the 
accounts of Cl.ina, and which may be looked 
upon as an antediluvian novel. ’ 


N 5H4. Ivlonday, Auguft 2 ^, 1714 * 


I He elidi forties, hie mollia praia Lycori, 
lllc net}, US, hie lulo tecum eonfumcrer avo. 

ViRG. Eel. X.42. 

Come fee v. liat pleafures in our plains abound ; 

'I'lie woods, tlie fountains, and the flow’ry ground : 

Here 1 could live, and love, and die, with only you. 

Dkyden. 

Hilpa. was one of the hundred and fifty 
daughters of Zilpah, of the race of Cohu, by 
w'hom fome of the learned think is meant 
Cain. She was exceedingly beautiful; and, when 

*1 By Addifon, on the authority of Mr.Tickell. 

*** Perfian I'ales, vol. ii. tranflated by Mr. Philips, au- 
thor of the I'aflorals, and the Dillreft Mother. N. B. To 
prevent goatU-men being uiiflaken, who have bought the firft 
vol. this i . to inform them, that the edition of the Perfian and 
Tiirkifh I'alcs, this day publillred in 2 vols. is not tranflated 
by Mr.Philijw, but by au unknown hand.— Spe£t. in folio. 
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flic was but a girl of thrcefcor/2 and ten years of 
agej received tbe addrefles of feveral who made 
love to her. Among thefe were two brothers, 
Harpath and Shalum. Harpath, being the firft- 
born, was maftcr of that fruitful region which 
lies at the foot of mount Tirzah, in the fouthern 
parts ot China. Shalum (which is to fay the 
planter, in the Chlnele language) pofleffed all 
the neighbouring hills, and that great range of 
mountains which goes under the name of Tir- 
zah. Harpath was of a haughty contemptuous 
fpirit; Shalum was of a gentle dilpolition, be- 
loved both by God and man. 

It is faid, that among the antediluvian women, 
the daughters of Cohu had their minds wholly 
let upon riches ; for which realbn the beautiful 
Hilpa preferred Harpath to Shalum, becaule of 
his numerous flocks and herds, that covered all 
the low country which runs along the foot of 
mount Tirzah, and is watered by Icveral foun- 
tains and llreams breaking out of the lides of 
that mountain. 

Harpath made fo quick a difpatch of his 
courtfliip, that he married Hilpa in the hun- 
dredth year of her age; and, being of an inlblent 
temper, laughed to fcorn his brother Shalum for 
having pretended to the beautiful Hilpa, .when 
he ’was mailer of nothing but a long chain of 
rocks and mountains. This lb much provoked 
Shalum, that he is faid to have curfed his bro- 
ther in the bitternels of his heart, and to have 
prayed that one of his mountains might fall upon 
his head if ever he came within the fliadow of 
it. 

VoL.VIIf. h 
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From this time forward Harpath would never 
venture out of the valUes, but came to an un- 
timely end in the two hundred and fiftieth year 
of his age, being drowned in a river as he at- 
tempted to crofs it. This river is called to this 
day, from his name who pcriflied in it, the river 
Harpath ; and, what is very remarkable, ilTues 
out of one of thofe mountains which Shalum 
wiflied might fall upon his brother, when he 
curfed him in the bitternefs of his heart. 

Hilpa was in the hundred and fixtieth year of 
her age at the death of her hufiband, having 
brought him but fifty children before he was 
fnatched away, as has been already related. 
Many of the antediluvians made love to the 
young widow ; though no one was thought fo 
likely to fuccced in her afFedlions as her firft 
lover Shalum, who renewed his court to her 
about ten years after the death of Harpath ; for 
it was not thought decent in thole days that a 
widow fiiould be Iccn by a man within ten years 
after the deceafe of her hufiband. 

Shalum falling into a deep melancholy, and 
refolving to take away that objcdlion which had 
been railed againlt him when he made his firft 
addrelTes to Hilpa, began, immediately after her 
marriage with Harpath, to plant all that moun- 
tainous region which fell to his lot in the divi- 
lion of this country. He knew how to adapt 
every plant to its proper Ibil, and is thought to 
have inherited many traditional fccrets of that 
art from the firft man. This employment turned 
at length to his profit at well as to his amule- 
ment ; his mountains were in a few years lhaded 
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with young trees, that gradually Ihot up into 
groves, woods, and forefts, intermixed with 
walks, and lawns, and gardens; infomuch that 
the whole region, from a naked and dclblate 
profpeit, began now to look like a fccond Pa- 
radife. The pleafantnels of the place, and the 
agreeable difpofition of Shalum, who was rec- 
koned one of the mildeft and wifeft of all who 
lived before the flood, drew into it multitudes 
of people, who were perpetually employed in 
the finking of wells, the digging of trenches, 
and the hollowing of trees, for the better dif- 
tribution of water through every part of this 
Ipacious plantation. 

The habitations of Shalum looked every year 
more beautiful in the eyes of Hilpa, who, after 
the fpacc of feventy autumns, was wonderfully 
pleafed with the diflant profpedl of Shalum’s 
hills, which were then covered with innumera- 
ble tufts of trees, and gloomy feenes, that gave 
a magnificence to the place, and converted it 
into one of the fincfl landfcapes the eye of man 
could behold. 

The Chinefe record a letter which Shalum is 
laid to have written to Hilpa in the eleventh 
year of her widowhood. I fhall here tranflatc 
it without departing from that noble fimplicity 
of fentlments and plainnefs of manners which 
appear in the original. 

Shalum was at this time one hundred and 
eighty years old, and Hilpa one hundred and 
feventv. 
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* I Shaluniy Majier of Mount TirzaJi, to Hilpay 
Myirefs of the Vallies, 

‘ 111 die 788tli year of the creation. 

* Wji AT have I not fuffered, O thou daugh- 
ter of Zilpah, fince thou gaveft thyfelf away 
in marriage to my rival ? I grew weary of the 
light of the fun, and have fince ever been co- 
vering myfelf with woods and forefts. Thefe 
thrcefcore and ten years have I bewailed the lots 
of thee on the top of mount Tirzah, and /bothed 
my melancholy among a thouland gloomy (hades 
of my own railing. My dwellings are at prefent 
as the garden of God; every part of them is filled 
with fruits, and flowers, and fountains. The 
whole mountain is perfumed for thy reception. 
Come up into it, O my beloved, and let us peo- 
ple this (pot of the new world with a beautiful 
race of mortals; let us multiply exceedingly 
among thefe delightful (hades, and fill every 
quarter of them with fbns and daughters. Re- 
member, O thou daughter of Zilpah, that the 
age of man is but a thoufand years; that beauty 
is the admiration but of a few centuries. It 
flourifhes as a mountain oak, or as a cedar on the 
top of Tirzah, which in three or four hundred 
years will fade away, and never be thought of 
by poftcrity, unlefs a young wood fprings from 
its roots. Think well on this, and remember 
thy neighbour in the mounta’ms.* 

Having here inferted this letter, which I look 
upon as the only antediluvian billet-doux now 
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extant, I fhall in my next paper give the anfwer 
to it, and the fequel of this ftory. ^ 


N”585. Wednefday, Augufl: 25, 1714. 


Ip/i latitia voces ad Jidcra jailant 

Intonji monies : ipfa jam carmina rtipeSy 

Ipfa fonant arbujia. ViRG. Eel. v* 63, 

The mountain tops unfliorn, the rocks rejoice; 

The lowly (hrubs partake of human voice. Dryden. 

THE SEQUEL OF THE STORY OF SHALUJM 
AND HILPA. 

The letter inferted in my laft had fo good an 
effed: upon Hilpa, that Ihe anfwered it in Icls 
than twelve months, after the following man- 
ner ; 

* Hilpa, Myirefs of the VaJUes, to Shalum, Mq/ier 
of Mount Timah. 

* In the 789th year of the creation. 

‘ What have I to do with thee, O Sha- 
lum ? Thou praifeft Hilpa’s beauty, but art 
thou not fecretly enamoured with the verdure 
of her meadows? Art thou not more affeded 
with the profped of her green vallies than thou 
wouldeft be with the light of her perfon ? The 
lowings of my herds, and the bleatings of my 
flocks, make a pleafant echo in thy mountains, 
and found fweetly in thy ears. What though I 


f ByAddifon. 
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am delighted with the wavings of thy forefts, 
and thofe breezes of perfumes which flow from 
the top of Tirzah, are thefe like the riches of 
the valley ? 

‘ I know thee, O Shalum ; thou art more wife 
and happy than any of the fbns of men. Thy 
dwellings arc among the cedars ; thou fearcheft 
out the diverfity of foils, thou underftandeft the 
influences of the ftars, and markefl: the change 
of feafbns. Can a woman appear lovely in the 
eyes of fuch an one ? Difquiet me not, O Sha- 
lum; let me alone, that I may enjoy thofe 
goodly pofleflions which are fallen to my lot. 
Win me not by thy enticing words. May thy 
trees increafe and multiply; mayeft thou add 
wood to wood, and lhade to fliade ; but tempt 
not Hilpa to deftroy thy folitude, and make thy 
retirement populous.’ 

The Chinefe fay that a little time afterwards 
file accepted of a treat in one of the neighbour- 
ing hills to which Shalum had invited her. 
This treat lafted for two years, and is faid to 
have coll Shalum five hundred antelopes, two 
thoufand oflriches, and a thoufand tuns of milk ; 
but w hat moll of all recommended it, was the 
variety of delicious fruits and pot-herbs, in 
which no perfon then living could any w’ay 
equal Shalum. 

He treated her in the bower which he had 
planted amidll the w ood of nightingales. This 
wood was made up of fuch fruit-trees and plants 
as are moll agreeable to the fevcral kinds of 
finging-birds ; fo that it had drawn into it all 
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the mufic of the country, and was filled from 
one end of the year to the other with the moft 
agreeable concert in feafon. 

He fhewed her every day fome beautiful and 
furprifing fccne in this new region of wood- 
lands ; and, as by this means he had all the op- 
portunities he could wifli for of opening his mind 
to her, he fucceeded fo well, that upon her de- 
parture file made him a kind of promife, and 
gave him her word to return to him a pofitive 
anfwer in lefs than fifty years. 

She had not been long among her own people 
in the vallies, wdien flic received new overtures, 
and at the fame time a mofl fplendid vifit, from 
Miflipach, who was a mighty man of old, and 
had built a great city, which he called after his 
own name. Every houfe was made for at leaft 
a thoufand years, nay, there were fbme that 
were leafed out for three lives ; fb that the quan- 
tity of flone and timber confumed in this build- 
ing is fcarce to be imagined by thofe who live 
in the prefent age of the world. This great 
man entertained her with the voice of mufical 
inflruments which had been lately invented, 
and danced before her to the found of the tim- 
brel. He alfo prefented her with feveral-do- 
roeftic utenfils wrought in brafs and iron, which 
had been newly found out for the convenience 
of life. In the mean time Shalum grew very 
uneafy with himfelf, and was forely difpleafed 
at Hllpa for the reception which ftie had given 
to Mifhpach, infomuch that he never wrote to 
her or fpoke of her during a whole revolution 
of Saturn; but, finding that this intercourfe 
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went no further than a vifit, he again renewed 
his addreffes to her ; who, during his long hlence, 
is laid very often to have caft a wifliing eye upon 
mount Tirzah. 

Her mind continued wavering about twenty 
years longer between Shalum and Miflipach ; 
for though her inclinations favoured the former, 
her intereft pleaded very pow'crfully for the 
other. While her heart \vas in this unlettled 
condition, the following accident happened, 
which determined her choice. A high tower 
of wood that flood in the city of Miflipach hav- 
ing caught fire by a flafh of lightning, in a few 
days reduced the whole town to allies. Mifli- 
pach refolved to rebuild the place i/vhatever it 
Ihould cofl him ; and, having already dcflroyed 
all the timber of the country, he w^as forced to 
have recourfe to Shalum, whofe forefls were 
now two hundred years old. He purchafed 
thefc woods with lb many herds of cattle and 
flocks of flicep, and with fuch a vail extent of 
fields and pallures, that Shalum w- as now grown 
more wealthy than Miflipach ; and therefore 
appeared fo charrning in the eyes of Zilpah’s 
daughter, that flic no longer refufed him in 
marriage. On the day in which he brought 
her up into the mountains he raifed a moll pro-: 
dlgious pile of cedar, and of every fweet fmell- 
ing wood, which reached above three hundred 
cubits in height ; he alfo call into the pile bun- 
dles of myrrh and Ihcaves of Ipikenard, enrich- 
ing it with every fpicy Ihrub, and making it fat 
with the gums of his plantations. This was the 
burnt- offering which Shalum ofiered in the day 
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of his efpoufals ; the fmoke of it afcended up to 
heaven, and filled the whole country with in- 
cenfe and perfume. 


KJ. — ■ 

1^^586. Friday, Auguft 37, 1714. 


— in vita ufnrpant homines^ cogitant^ curant^ vident^ 
qiueque agunt vigilantes^ agitantquc^ ca cuique in formio acci^ 
dunt. Cic. dc Div. 

The things which employ men’s waking thoughts and a£lions 
recur to their imaginations in fleep. 

By the laft poll I received the following let- 
ter, which is built upon a thought that is new, 
and very well carried on; for which rcafbns I 
lhall give it to the public without alteration, 
addition, or amendment. 

? Sir, 

‘ It was a good piece of advice which 
Pythagoras gave to his fcholars — that every night 
before they llcpt they Ihould examine what they 
had been doing that day, and fo difeover what 
actions were worthy of purfuit to-morrow, and 
what little vices w'ere to be prevented from flip- 
ping unawares into a habit. If I might fccond 
the philofbpher’s advice, it Ihould be mine, that 
in a morning before my fcholar rofe he flimdd 
cpnfider what he had been about that night, 
and with the fame ftriAnefs as if the condition 
he has believed himfclf to be in was real. Such 


♦ By Addifon. 
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a fcrutiny into the actions of his fancy muft be 
of conhderable advantage; for this rcalbn, be- 
cau/e the circumftanccs which a man imagines 
himfelf in during llcep arc generally fuch as en- 
tirely favour his inclinations, good or bad, and 
give him imaginary opportunities of purfuing 
them to the utmoft ; fo that his temper will lie 
fairly open to his view, while he conhders how 
it Is moved when free from thofe conftraints 
which the accidents of real life put it under. 
Dreams are certainly the relult of our waking 
thoughts, and our daily hopes and fears are w'hat 
give the mind fuch nimble reliftics of plealure, 
and fuch fevere touches of pain, in its midnight 
rambles. A man that murders his enemy, or 
deferts his friend in a dream, had need to guard 
his temper againft revenge and ingratitude, and 
take liccd that he be not tempted to do a vile 
thing in the purfuit of falfe or the negle^l of true 
honour. For my part, I feldom receive a be- 
nefit, but in a night or two’s time I make moft 
noble returns fer it ; which, though my bene- 
fa^lor is not a whit the better for, yet it pleafes 
me to think that it was from a principle of gra- 
titude in me that my mind was fufceptible of 
fuch generous tranfport, while I thought myfclf 
repaying the kindnefs of my friend : and I have 
often been ready to beg pardon, inftead of re- 
turning an injury, after confidering that when 
the offender was in my power I had carried my 
refentments much too far. 

‘ I think it has been obferved, in the courfc 
of your papers, how much one’s happinefs or 
mifery may depend upon the imagination ; of 
4 
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which truth thofe ftrange -w^orklngs of fancy in 
flecp are no inconfiderable inftances; fo that not 
only the advantage a man has of making difco- 
vcries of himlelf, but a regard to his own eale 
or difquiet, may induce him to accept of my 
advice. Such as are willing to comply with it, 
I lhall put into a way of doing it with pleafurc, 
by obferying only one maxim which I lhall give 
them, viz. “ To go to bed with a mind en- 
tirely free from paffion, and a body clear of the 
leaft intemperance.” 

* They, indeed, who can link into llcep with 
their thoughts lefs calm or innocent than they 
Ihould be, do but plunge themfclves into fccncs 
of guilt and mifery ; or they who are willing to 
purchafc any midnight dlfquietudcs for the fa- 
tisfa^lion of a full meal, or a Ikin full of wine; 
thcfe I have nothing to fay to, as not knowing 
how to invite them to rcfledions full of lhamc 
and horror : but thofe that will obfervc this rule, 
I promife them they lhall awake into health and 
chccrfulncfs, and be capable of recounting with 
delight thofe glorious moments, wherein the 
mind has been indulging itlelf in fuch luxury of 
thought, fuch noble hurry of imagination. Sup- 
pofe a man’s going fupperlels to bed lliould in- 
troduce him to the table ot Ibme great prince 
or other, where he lhall be entertained witli the 
noblcft marks of honour and plenty, and do fo 
much bufmels after, that he lliall rile with as 
good a ftomach for his brcakfaft as if he had 
failed all night long : or luppofe he Ihould lee 
his dearell friends remain all night in great dif- 
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trcffcs, which he could inftantly have difengaged 
them from, could he have been content to have 
gone to bed without the other bottle ; believe 
me thefe cfFe<fts ot* fancy arc no contemptible 
confcqucnccs of commanding or indulging one’s 
appetite. 

* I forbear recommending my advice upon 
many other accounts until I hear how you and 
your readers relilh what I have already faid ; 
among whom, if there be any that may pretend 
it is ufclefs to them, becaufe they never dream 
at all, there may be others perhaps w'ho do little 
die all day long. Were every one as fenfiblc as 
I am what happens to him in his llccp, it would 
be no difputc whether we pafs fo confiderable a 
portion of our time in the condition of flocks 
and floncs, or whether the foul w’crc not perpe- 
tually at work upon the principle of thought. 
However, it is an honell endeavour of mine to 
perfuade my countrymen to reap fome advantage 
from fo many unregarded hours, and as fuch you 
w ill encourage it. 

* 1 lliall conclude with giving you a fkctch or 
two of my way of proceeding. 

‘ If 1 have any bufinefs of confoquence to do 
to-morrow, I am fcarce dropt alleep to-night 
but I am in the midft of it ; and when awake, 
I confldcr the w hole proceflion of the affair, and 
get the advantage of the next day’s experience 
before the fun has rifen upon it. 

‘ There is fcarccly a great pofl but what I 
have fome time or other been in ; but my be- 
haviour while I was mafter of a college plcafes 
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me fb well, that whenever there is a province of 
that nature vacant I intend to ftep in as fbon as 
I can. 

* I have done many things that would not 
pafc examination, when I have had the art of 
flying or being inviflble; for which reafon I am 
glad I am not poflelTed of thofe extraordinary 
qualities. 

‘ L-allly, Mr. Spectator, I have been a great 
correfpondent of yours, and have read many of 
my letters in your paper which I never wrote 
you. If you have a mind I Ihould really be fo, I 
have got a parcel of viflons and other milcellanies 
in my nodluary, which I fliall fend you to en- 
rich your paper on proper occafions. 

I am, &c, 

Oxford, Aug. 20. JoiIN SHADOW.* 

* By Mr. John Byrom, commonly called Dr. Byrom, who 

was likewife tlie author of the letters in the next paper, 
N'’587, and.in N" The public is indebted to the fame 

ingenious writer for the beautiful paftoral poem in Spe<ft, 
N" 603. See Biogr. Brit. vol. vi. part ii. art. Byrom; Spedl. 
N" 593 and N" 603. 

*** Juft publiftied. The Maufoleum, a poem, facred tothc 
memory of her late majefty queen Anne. By Mr. Theobald. 
Price IS. 

‘ ——Terras Aftraea reliquit.’ Ovid Met. 

The third volume of Mr. Philips’s tranflation of the 
Thoufand and One Days’ Pcrfian Tales, which completes the 
whole, is in the prefs, and will foon be publiftied. — Spedl. ipi 
folio, N“ 585. 
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N'^587. Monday, Auguft 30, 1714. 

IniuSf et in cute novL Petls. Sat. iii. 30. 

I know thee to thy bottom ; from within 

Thy Ihallow centre to the utmoft Ikin. Drydeh. 

Though the author of the following vifion 
Is unknown to me, I am apt to think it may be 
the work of that ingenious gentleman, who pro- 
mi/ed me, in the laft paper, fome extracts out 
of his nodluary. 

* Sir, 

* I WAS the other day reading the life 
of Mahomet. Among many other extravagan- 
cies, I find it recorded of that impoftor, that 
in the fourth year of his age the angel Gabriel 
caught him up while he was among his play- 
fellows; and, carrying him afidc, cut open his 
breaft, plucked out his heart, and wrung out of 
it that black drop of blood, in w hich, fay the 
Turkifh divines, is contained the fames peccati, 
lb that he was free from fin ever after. I im- 
mediately faid to mylelf, though this ftory be a 
fidlion, a very good moral may be drawn from 
it, would every man but apply it to himfelf, and 
endeavour to Iqueeze out of his heart whatever 
fins or ill qualities he hnds in it. 

* While my mind was wholly taken up with 
this contemplation, I inlenfibly fell into a moll 
plealing Humber, when methought two porters 
entered my chamber carrying a large chell be- 
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tvreen them. After having fct it down in the 
middle of the room they departed. I imme- 
diately endeavoured to open what was fent me, 
when a lhape, like that in which we paint our 
angels, appeared before me, and forbade me. 
“ Ettclofed,” faid he, “ are the hearts of ftveral 
of your friends and acquaintance ; but, before 
you can be qualified to fee and animadvert on 
the failings of others, you muft be pure your- 
felf;” whereupon he drew out his incifion knife, 
cut me open, took out my heart, and began to 
fqueeze it. I was in a great confufion to fee how 
many things, which I had always chcrifhed as 
virtues, ilTucd out of my heart on this occafion. 
In Ihort, after it had been thoroughly fqueezed, 
it looked like an empty bladder ; when the phan- 
tom, breathing a frclh particle of divine air into 
it, reftored it fafe to its former repofitory ; and, 
having fewed me up, we began to examine the 
cheft. 

‘ The hearts were all cnclofed in tranfparent 
phials, and preferved in liquor which looked like 
ipirits of wine. The firft which I caft my eye 
upon I was afraid would have broke the glals 
which contained it. It Ihot up and down, with 
incredible fwdftnefs, through the liquor in which 
it fw'am, and very frequenty bounced againft the 
fide of the phial. The fames, or fpot in tlie mid- 
dle of it, was not large, but of a red fiery colour, 
and feemed to be the caule of thefe violent 
agitations. “ That,” fays my inftrudlor, “ is the 
heart of Tom Dreadnought, who behaved him- 
felf well in the late wars, but has for thefe two 
years laft paft been aiming at ibme poft of ho- 
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Hour to no purpole. He is lately retired into 
the country, where, quite choaked up with 
fpleen and choler, he rails at better men than 
himlelf, and will be for ever uneafy, becaufe it 
is impoffiblc he fliould think his merits fuf- 
ficicntly rewarded.” The next heart that I ex- 
amined was remarkable for its fmallnefs ; it lay 
ftill at the bottom of the phial, and I could 
hardly perceive that it beat at all. lih.c fotnes 
was quite black, and had almoll dilfufed itfelf 
over the whole heart. “ This,” lays my inter- 
preter, is the heart of Dick Gloomy, who 
never thirlled after any thing but money. Not- 
withflanding all his endeavours, he is ilill poor. 
This has flung him into a moft deplorable Rate 
of melancholy and dcfpair. He is a compofition 
of envy and idlenefs ; hates mankind, but gives 
them their revenge by being more uneafy to 
himfelf than to any one elfe.” 

‘ The phial I looked upon next contained a 
large fair heart w'hich beat very ftrongly. The 
fames or fpot in it was exceedingly fmall ; but I 
could not help obferving, that which way foever 
I turned the phial it always appeared uppermoft, 
and in the ftrongeft point of light. ** The heart 
you arc examining,” fays my companion, “ be- 
longs to Will Worthy. He has, indeed, a moft 
noble foul, and is poflefled of a thoufand good 
qualities. The Ipcck which you difeover is 
vanity.” 

“ Here,” fays the angel, is the heart of 
Freelove, your intimate friend.” Freelove and 
I,” faid I, ** are at prefent very cold to one 
another, and I do not care for looking on the 
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heart of a man which I fear is overcaft with 
rancour.” My teacher commanded me to look 
upon it : I did fo, and, to my unfpeakable fur- 
prife, found that a fmall fwelling fpot, which I 
at firft took to be ill-will towards me, was only 
paflion; and that upon my nearer infpe«ftion it 
wholly difappcarcd upon which the phantom 
told me Freelovc was one of the beft-natured 
men alive. 

“ This,” fays my teacher, “ is a female heart 
of your acquaintance.” I found the Jbmes in it 
of the largcft fize, and of an hundred different 
colours, which were ftill varying every moment. 
Upon my afking to whom it belonged, I was in- 
formed that it was the heart of Coquetilla. 

* I fet it down, and drew out another, in 
which I took the fames at firft fight to be very 
fmall, but was amazed to find that, as I looked 
ftedfaftly upon it, it grew ftill larger. It was the 
heart of Mclifla, a noted prude who lives next 
door to me. 

I fliew you this,” fays the phantom, « be- 
caufe it is indeed a rarity, and you have the hap- 
pinefs to know the pcrlbn to whom it belongs.” 
He then put into my hand a large cryftal glals, 
that cnclofcd an heart, in which, though I ex- 
amined it with the utmoft nicety, I could not 
perceive any blemifti. I made no fcruple to 
affirm that it muft be the heart of Scraphina; 
and was glad, but not furprifed, to find that it 
was fo. “ She is indeed,” continued my guide, 
** the ornament, as well as the envy of her fex.” 
At thefe laft words he pointed to the hearts of 
fcyeral of her female acquaintance which lay in 

voL. vm. M 
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different phials, and had very large fpots in 
them, all of a deep blue. “ You are not to 
wonder,” fays he, that you fee no fpot in an 
heart, whofe innocence has been proof againft all 
the corruptions of a depraved age. If it has any 
blemilh, it is too fmall to be difeovered by hu- 
man eyes.” 

‘ I laid it down and took up the hearts of 
other females, in all of which the fames ran in 
fevcral veins, which were twilled together, and 
made a very perplexed figure. I alked the mean- 
ing of it, and was told it reprefented deceit. 

^ I Ihould have been glad to have examined 
the hearts of feveral of my acquaintance, whom 
1 knew to be particularly addifted to drinking, 
gaming, intriguing, &tc, but my interpreter told 
me I muff let that alone until another oppor- 
tunity, and flung down the cover of the chefl: 
with fb much violence as immediately awoke 
me/ ", 


" By Mr. John Byrom. 

This vifion of hearts, the diffedlion of the beau’s 
head, Split. Vol. iv. N“ 275, and of the coquette’s heart, 
ibidem., N^aSi, probably fuggefted to Ale .antler Stevens the 
firll idea of his juft'y celebrated IctSurcs on heads. 

Mr. John Byrom, the ingenious author of this and the pre- 
ceding paper, &c. was born at Mancheflcr in 1691. Having 
incurred the difplcafure of his neareft relations by an early 
marriage with a young lady who had little or no fortune, he 
fiipported himfelf prit'.cipally by teaching fltort-hand in a very 
ingeiiioi’S way, till, by the death of an filler brother without 
ilTuc, the family cAate of Kerfal came to him by inheritance. 
He was a fellow of the royal focicty, and a great proficient in 
polite literature and fine talle. Tire general tenour of his life 
syas innocent and inoilenfive, at a great difianee from any re^ 
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N" 588. Wednefday, September i, 1714. 


Dicilisy omnis in imheciUitate ejl ct gratia^ et carltns, 

Cicero. 

You pretend that all kindnefs and benevolence is founded 
in weaknefs. 


Man may be confidered in two views, as a 
rcalbnable and as a focial being ; capable of be- 
coming himfclf cither happy or miferablc, and 
of contributing to the happincls or mifery of his 
fellow-creatures. Suitable to this double capa- 
city, the Contriver of human nature hath wifely 
furniftied it with two principles of a<ftion, fclf- 
love, and benevolence; dehgning one of them to 
render man wakeful to his own pcrfonal intereft, 
the other to difpofe him for giving his utmoft 
affiftance to all engaged in the fame purfuit. 
This is fuch an account of our frame, fb agree- 
able to reafon, fo much for the honour of our 
Maker, and the credit of our fpecics, that it may 


proachful vice. He died at Manchefter, September, 26, 1763, 
an. Eetat. 72. 

To all his produflionstlie diftich of Ovid is jullly applicable: 
‘ Non ego mordaci dijirinxi carmine quenquantf 
Nulla venenata ejl lltera mijla jocod 

See Sped. N" 603, and note. 

This eighth volume, in Dr. Johnfon’s opinion the heft ot 
the Spedlator, might ftill have been better, had Mr.Byrom’s 
contributions to it been more numerous, and not inferior to 
the few fpccimens he has given of his abilities. See Nichols’s 
Sele6l Culledtion of Poems, with notes, 8{c. vol, vii. p. 156, 
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appear ft mewhat unaccountable what (hould 
induce men to reprelent human nature as they 
do under charadlers of difadvantage; or, having 
drawn it with a httle fordid aJpedt, what plea- 
lure tliCy can poffibly take in luch a pidlure. Do 
they refieit that it is their own, and, if we 
would believe themfelves, is more odious than 
the o riginal ? One of the iirft that talked in this 
lofty ftrain ot our nature was Epicurus. Berie^ 
licence, would his followers fay, is all founded 
inweaknefs; and, whatever he pretended, the 
kindnefs that pafl'eth between men and men is 
by every man directed to himfelf. This, it muR 
be confefTed, is of a piece with the reft of that 
hopeful pbilofophy, which, having patched man 
up out of the four elements, attributes his being 
to chance, and derives all his actions from an un- 
intelligible declination of atoms. And for thefc 
glorious difcox erics the poet is beyond meafure 
tranfportecl in the praifes of his hero, as il he 
muft needs be fomethlng more than man, only 
for an endeavour to prove that man is in nothing 
fuperior to beafts. In this Ichool was Mr. 
Hobbes Inftruiled to fpeak after the fame man- 
ner, if he did not rather draw his knowiedge 
from an obfervation of his own temper ' , {(,r he 
Ibmcwhere unluckily lays down tliiS as a rule, 
that from the fimilitudes of thoughes and paf- 

This cenfure of Mr.Ilobbfs appears to he Illiberal and 
un'baiKieil. Many iel:in)oi:ie? appa'cnl!;, unlufpicions, lead 
to ihc belief that he was :* good and rn aniinlrle mai., as well 
as poiTtlu’d ot lupvTior undeiuaridin'; and uncoiriiiion pci pi- 
cuity iind peneii.iiion However exceptionable his writings 
may Le, his life it fcems was irreproachable. 
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(ions of one man to the thoughts and pafllons of 
another, whofbevcr looks into himfelf and con- 
liders what he doth when he thinks, hopes, fears, 
&c. and upon what grounds, he fliall hereby read 
and know what are the thoughts and paffions of 
all other men upon the like occafions. Now we 
will allow Mr. Hobbes to know beft how he was 
inclined; but in earneft, I Ihould be heartily 
out of conceit with myfelf if I thought myfelf 
of this unamiablc temper as he affirms, and 
Ihould have as little kindnefs for myfelf as for 
any body in the world. Hitherto I always 
imagined that kind and benevolent propenfions 
were the original growth of the heart of man ; 
and, however checked and overtopped by counter 
inclinations that have lince fprung up within us, 
have Hill fomc force in the worft of tempers, 
and a confiderable influence on the befl:. And 
methinks it is a fair ftep towards the proof of 
this, that the moft beneficent of all beings is he 
who hath an abfolute fulnels of perfeiJHon in 
himfelf, who gave exiftence to the untverie, and 
fo cannot be fuppofed to want that which he 
communicated, without diminifliing from the 
plenitude of his own power and happinefs. The 
philofophers before mentioned have indeed done 
all that in them lay to invalidate this argument ; 
for, placing the gods in a Hate of the mofl: 
elevated bleflTednefs, they deferibe them as felfifli 
as we poor miferablc mortals can be, and (hut 
them out from all concern for mankind, upon 
the fcore of their having no need of us. But if 
He that fitteth in the heavens wants not us, we 
ftand in continual need of him ; and, furely, 
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next to the furvey of the immenfe treafurcs o^ 
his own mind, the moft exalted pleafure he re- 
ceives is from beholding millions of creatures, 
lately drawn out of the gulf of non-exiftence, 
rejoicing in the various degrees of being and 
happinefs imparted to them. And as this is the 
true, the glorious character of the Deity, fo in 
forming a reafonable charadler he would not, if 
poflible, fuffer his image to pafs out of his hands 
unadorned with a refemblance of himfelf in this 
moft lovely part of his nature. For what com- 
placency could a mind, whofe love is as un- 
bounded as his knowledge, have in a work fo 
unlike himfelf ; a creature that Ihould be capable 
of knowing and converfing with a vaft circle of 
objects, and love none but himfelf? What pro- 
portion would there be between the head and 
the heart of fuch a creature, its affedlions, and 
underftanding? Or could a fociety of fuch 
creatures, with no other bottom but lelf-love on 
which to maintain a commerce, ever flourilh ? 
Realbn, it is certain, would oblige every man to 
purfuc the general happinefs as the meaos to 
procure and cftablilh his own; and yet, if, 
bolides this condderation, there were not a natu- 
ral inftin<ft, prompting men to defire the welfare 
and fatisfadlion of others, lelf-love, in defiance of 
the admonitions of reafon, w ould quickly run all 
things into a ftate of war and confulion. As 
nearly interefted as the foul is in the fate of the 
body, our provident Creator law it necelfary, by 
the conftant returns of hunger and thirft, thofe 
importunate appetites, to put it in mind of its 
charge ; knowing that if we lhov;ld eat and. 
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drink no oftencr than cold abftraAcd fpeculatioa 
Ihould put us upon thefe cxercifcs, and then 
leave it to reafon to preferibe the quantity, wc 
fliould foon refine ourfclves out of this bodily 
life. And, indeed, it is obvious to remark, that 
we follow nothing heartily unleft carried to it by 
inclinations whiclx anticipate our reafon, and, 
like a bias, draw the mind ftrongly towards it. 
In order, therefore, to eftablllh a perpetual in- 
tercourfe of benefits amongft mankind, their 
Maker would not fail to give them this generous 
prepolTeffion of benevolence, if, as I have faid, it 
were pofiiblc. And from whence can we go 
about to argue its impofllibility ? Is it inconfift- 
ent with f«1f-Iove ? Are their motions contrary ? 
No more than the diurnal rotation of the earth 
is oppofed to its annual; or its motion round its 
own centre, which might be improved as an 
illuftration of felf-love, to that which whirls it 
about the common centre of the world, anfwer- 
ing to univerfal benevolence. Is the force of 
lelf-love abated, or its intereft prejudiced by be- 
nevolence ? So far from it, that benevolence, 
though a diftln<ft principle, is extremely fer- 
viceable to felf-love, and then doth moll fervicc 
when it is Icall defigned. 

But to defeend from reafon to matter of fad:; 
the pity which arifes on fight of perfons in dil- 
trefs, and the fatisfadion of mind which is the 
confequence of having removed them into a 
happier ftatc, are inftead of a thoufand argu- 
ments to prove fuch a thing as a difinterelled 
benevolence. Did pity proceed from a reflec- 
tion we make upon our Uablenefs to the fame ill 
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accidents we fee befall others, it was nothing to 
the prefent purpofe; but this is affigning an 
artificial caufe of a natural paliion, and can by 
no means be admitted as a tolerable account of 
it, becaufc children and pertbns mofi: thought- 
lefs about their own condition, and incapable of 
entering into the profpedls of futurity, feel the 
moft violent touches of compaffion. And then, 
as to that charming delight which immediately 
follows the giving joy to another, or relieving his 
forrow, and is, when the objects are numerous, 
and the kindnefs of importance really inexpreffi- 
ble, what can this be owing to but confcioufncls 
of a man’s having done fomething praife- worthy, 
and expreffivc of a great foul ? Whereas, if in all 
this he only facrificed to vanity and felf-love, as 
there would be nothing brave in adtions that 
make the moft fliining appearance, fo nature 
would not have rewarded them with this divine 
pleafijrc; nor could the commendations, which 
a perfon receives for benefits done upon felfifli 
views, be at all more fatisfadlory than when he is 
applauded for what he doth without defign; 
becaufe in both cafes the ends of felf-love arc 
equally anfwcred. The confcience of approving 
onefelf a benefadlor to mankind is the nobleft 
rccompcnfe for being lb ; doubtlefs it is, and the 
moft interefted cannot propofe any thing lb 
much to their own advantage, notwithftanding 
which, the inclination is neverthelels unfelfilh. 
The plealure which attends the gratification of 
gur hunger and thirft, is not the caufe of thefe 
appetites; they are previous to any fuch prof- 
pcdl; and lb like wife is the delire of doing good; 
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■with this difference, that, being feated in the 
intelledual part, this laft, though antecedent to 
reafon, may yet be removed and regulated by it ; 
and, I will add, is no otherwife a virtue than as 
it is fo. Thus have I contended for the dignity 
of that nature I have the honour to partake of ; 
and, after all the evidence produced, I think I 
have a right to conclude, againft the motto of 
this paper, that there is fuch a thing as gene- 
rofity in the world. Though, if I were under a 
miftake in this, I Ihould fay as Cicero in relation 
to the immortality of the foul, I willingly err, 
and I lliould believe it very much for the intcreft 
of mankind to lie under the fame dclulion. For 
the contrary notion naturally tends to difpirit 
the mind, and links it into a meannefs fatal to 
the God-like zeal of doing good ; as, on the 
other hand, it teaches people to be ungrateful, 
by poffeffingthem with a perfuafion concerning 
their benefadlors, that they have no regard to 
them in the benefits they bellow. Now he that 
banilhes gratitude from among men, by fo doing 
Hops up the llrcam of beneficence: for though 
in conferring kindnefs a truly generous man 
doth not aim at a return, yet he looks to the 
qualities of the perlbn obliged, and as nothing 
renders a perfon more unw orthy of a benefit 
than his being without all refentment of it, he 
will not be extremely forward to oblige liich a 
man *. 


* By the reverend Mr. Henry Grove. 

The learned and worthy author of this, and three 
other papers in this volume, was a much refpeiflied dillenling 
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N" 589. Friday, September 3, 1714. 


Pi'rfequitur fedus ille fuum : labefa^aque tandem 

Itiibus inntimcrh adduiiaque funibus arbor 

Corriut — - OviD. Met. viii. 774 * 

The impious axe he plies; loud firokes refound; 

'Till dragg’d with ropes, and fell’d with many a wound. 

The loofen’d tree comes rulhing to the ground. 

* Sir, 

‘ I AM lb great an admirer of trees, 
that the fpot of ground I have chofen to build a 
fmall feat upon in the country is almoft in the 
midft of a large wood. I was obliged, much 
againft my will, to cut dowm feveral trees, that 
I might have any fuch thing as a w'alk in my 
gardens ; but then I have taken care to leave 
the fpace, between every w’alk as much a wood 
as I found it. The moment you turn either to 
the right or left you are in a foreft, where nature 
prefents you with a much more beautiful fccne 
than could have been raifed by art. 

‘ Inftead of tulips or carnations 1 can Ihcw you 
oaks in my gardens of four hundred years ftand- 
ing, and a knot of elms that might flicker a 
troop of horfc from the rain. 

‘ it is not without the utmoft indignation that 
I obferve feveral prodigal young heirs in the 

minider, who kept an academy at Tauntoit in Somerfetfhire. 
See Spci^. N‘’6oi, N*’626, and N° 635 ; and ah account of 
him prefixed to his Works, by Dr. Thomas Amory, who 
was akin to him in every refpe<5t, and tutor ih his uncle’s 
academy. 
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neighbourhood felling down the moft glorious 
monuments of their anceftors induftrj, and 
ruining, in a day, the product of ages. 

* I am mightily pleafed with your difcourfc 
upon planting, which put me upon looking into 
my books, to give you ibme account of the 
veneration the ancients had for trees. There 
is an old tradition, that Abraham planted a 
cyprefs, a pine, and a cedar ; and that thefc 
three incorporated into one tree, which was 
cut down for the building of the temple of So- 
lomon. 

* Ifidorous, who lived in the reign of Conftan- 
tius, affurcs us, that he faw even in his time 
that famous oak in the plains of Mamre, under 
which Abraham is reported to have dwelt ; 
and adds, that the people looked upon it with 
a great veneration, and preferved it as a facred 
tree. 

‘ The heathens Hill went farther, and regarded 
it as the higheft piece of facrilege to injure 
certain trees which they took to be protcdlcd by 
fome deity. The ftory of Erifufllion, the grove 
at Dodona, and that at Delphi, arc all inftanccs 
of this kind. 

* If we confidcr the machine in Virgil, lb 
much blamed by feveral critics, in this light, w'e 
lhall hardly think it too violent. 

* .iEneas, when he built his fleet in order to 
fail for Italy, was obliged to cut down the grove 
on mount Ida, which however he durfl: not do 
until he had obtained leave from Cybelc, to 
w^hom it was dedicated. The goddefs could not 
but think herfelf obliged to protect thefe fliips. 
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■which were made of confecrated timber, after a 
very extraordinary manner, and therefore defired 
Jupiter, that they might not be obnoxious to the 
power of waves or winds. Jupiter would not 
grant this, but promifed her, that as many as 
came fafe to Italy Ihould be transformed into 
goddclTes of the fea ; which the poet tells us was 
accordingly executed. 

And now at length the number’d hours were come. 
Prefix’d by Fate’s irrevocable doom. 

When the great mother of the gods was free 
To fave her fiiips, and finifli’d Jove’s decree. 

Firft, from the quarter of the morn there fprung 
A light that fing’d the heavens, and (hot along: 
Then from a cloud, fring’d round with golden fires. 
Were timbrels heard, and Bcrecynthian quires : 
And lalt a voice, with more than mortal founds. 
Both hofts in arms oppos’d, with equal horror 
wounds. 

* O Trojan race, your needlefs aid forbear j 
And know my fliips arc my peculiar care. 

With greater eafe the bold Rutulian may. 

With hifling brands, attempt to burn the fea. 

Than finge my facred pines. But you, my charge. 
Loos’d from your crooked anchors, launch at large. 
Exalted each a nymph; forfake the land. 

And fwim the feas at Cybele’s command.’ 
bio fooner had the goddefs ceas’d to fpeak. 

When lo, th’ obedient (hips their haulers break; 
And, ftrange to tell, like dolphins in the main. 
They plunge their prows, and dive, and fpring again; 
As many beauteous maids the billows fweep. 

As rode before call velTels on the deep.” 


Dryden’s Virg. 
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‘ The common opinion concerning the 
nymphs, whom the ancients called Hamadryads, 
is more to the honour of trees than any thing yet 
mentioned. It was thought the fate of thefe 
nymphs had fo near a dependance on fomc 
trees, more efpecially oaks, that they lived and 
died together. For this reafbn they were ex- 
tremely grateful to fiich perfons who preferv'ed 
thofc trees with which their being fubfifted. 
Apollonius tells us a very remarkable ftory to 
this purpofe, with whom I lhall conclude my 
letter. 

‘ A certain man, called Rhaecus, obferving an 
old oak ready to fall, and being moved with a 
fort of compaffion towards the tree, ordered his 
fervants to pour in frefli earth at the roots of it, 
and fet it upright. The Hamadryad, or nymph, 
who muft neceflarily have pcrillicd with the 
tree, appeared to him the next day, and, after 
having returned him her thanks, told him llie 
was ready to grant whatever he Ihould alk. As 
flie was extremely beautiful, Rhajcus defired he 
might be entertained as her lover, i'he Hama* 
dryad, not much dlfplcafed with the requeft, 
promifed to give him a meeting, but commanded 
him for fome days to abftain from the embraces 
of all other women, adding, that Ihe would fend 
a bee to him, to let him know when he was to 
be happy. Rhaecus was, it feems, too much ad- 
dicted to gaming, and happened to be in a run of 
ill-luck whe*a the faithful bee came buzzing 
about him; lb that, inftead of minding his kind 
invitation, he had like to have killed him for his 
pains. The Hamadryad was fo prov'oked at her 
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own difappointmcnt, and the ill ufage of her 
mellenger, that Ihe deprived Rhsecus of the ulc 
of his limbs. However, fays the llory, he was 
not fo much a cripple, but he made a fhift to 
cut down the tree, and confequently to fell his 
miflrefs.’ 


N“ 590. Monday, September 6, 1714. 


AJJiduo lahuntur tempora motu 
Non /ecus ac flumen* Neque enim conjijlere flumen^ 

Nec levh bora poteji : fed ut unda impellitur unda^ 

Ur geturque prior venienti^ ur get que prior erriy 
tempora Jic fugiunt pariter^ pariterque fequuntur ; 

Et nova Jimt femper, Nam quod fuit ante^ relUium cjl ; 
Fitque quod baud fucrat : momentaque cunBa novantur, 

Ovid. Met. xv. 179. 

fen times arc In perpetual flux, and run. 

Like rivers from their fountains, rolling on. 

For time, no more than ilrcams, is at a ftay ; 

The flying hour is ever on her way : 

And as the fountains ftill fupply their (lore, 

The wave behind impels the wave before ; 

Thus in fucceffive courfe the minutes run, 

And urge their predeceflbr minutes on. 

Still moving, ever new : for former things 
Are laid afide, like abdicated kings ; 

And cv’ry moment alters what is done, 

And innovates Ibme a£t, till then unknown. 

Dryden. . 

The following dtfcourfe comes from the fame hand 
with the ejjqys upon infinitude^. 

* W E confider infinite fpace as an expanfion 
w’ithout a circumference: we confider eternity, 


y See Spe<St. N‘’565, N®57i, N°58o,anil N'’628. 
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or infinite duration, as a line that has -neither a 
bci^inning nor an end. In our Ipeculations of 
infinite fpace, we confidcr that particular place 
in which we exift as a kind of centre to the 
w'hole expanfion. In our Ipeculations of eter- 
nity, we confidcr the time which is prcfcnt to 
us as the middle, which divides the whole line 
into two equal parts. For th^rcalbn many 
witty authors compare the prelent time to an 
Ifthmus or narrow neck of land, that rifcs in the 
midfl: of an ocean, immeafurably diffuftd on 
citlicr fide of it, 

‘ Philofophy, and indeed common lenfe, na- 
turally throws eternity under twodivifions, which 
we may call in Englifli that eternity which is 
pall, and that eternity which is to come. Tlie 
learned terms of Mtiemitas a pat te ante, and ^ter- 
nltas a parte pqji, may be more amufing to the 
reader, but can have no other idea affixed to 
them than what is conveyed to us by thole 
words, an eternity that is pad, and an eternity 
that is to come. Each of thefe eternities is 
bounded at the one extreme, or, in other words, 
the former has an end, and the latter a begin- 
ning. 

‘ Let us firfl of all confider that eternity which 
is paft, referving that which is to come for the 
lubjecl of another paper. The nature of this 
eternity is utterly inconceivable hy the mind of 
man; our reafon deraonftrates to us that it has 
been, but at the lame time can frame no idea 
of it, but what is big with abfiirdity and con- 
tradidiion. We can have no other conception 
of any duration which is pall, than that all of it 
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was once prefcnt; and whatever was once pre- 
lent is at any certain diftance from us, and 
whatever is at any certain diRance from us, be 
the diftance never lb remote, cannot be eternity. 
The very notion of any duration being paft im- 
plies that it was once prelent, for the idea of 
being once prelent is a<ftually included in the 
idea of its being paft. This therefore is a depth 
not to be founded by human underftanding. 
We are fure that there has been an eternity, 
and yCt contradi<ft ourfolves when we mealure 
this eternity by any notion which we can frame 
of it. 

* If we go to the bottom of this matter, we 
lhall find that the faculties we meet with in our 
conceptions of eternity proceed from this lingle 
reafon, that we can have no other idea of any 
kind of duration, than that by which we our- 
felves, and all other created beings, do cxift; 
which is, a fucceflive duration made up of paft, 
prefent, and to come. There is nothing which 
exifts after this manner, all the parts of whofc 
cxiftence were not once actually prefent, and 
conlcquently may be reached by a certain num- 
ber of years applied to it. We may afeend as 
high as vve pleafe, and employ our being to that 
eternity which is to come, in adding millions of 
years to millions of years, and we can never 
come up to any fountain head of duration, to 
any beginning in eternity: but at the fame time 
wc are lure, that whatever was once prefent does 
lie within the reach of numbers, though perhaps 
we can never be able to put enough* of them 

* Enow. The fingular number is here ufed for the plural. 
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together for that purj>ofe. W c may us well fay, 
that any thing may be a«i;iually prelent in any 
part of infinite fpace, which does not lie at a 
certain diftance from us, as that any part of in- 
finite duration was once a^Liuilly preflmt, and 
does not allb lie at fiimc determined diftance 
from us. The diftance in both cafes may be 
immcafurablc and indefinite as to our faculties, 
but our rcafon tells us that it cannot be fo in 
itfelf. Here therefore is that difficulty which 
human underftanding is not capable of lur- 
mounting. We arc fure that fomething muft 
have cxifted from eternity, and are at the fame 
time unable to conceive, that any thing which 
exifts, according to our notion of exiftence, can 
have cxifted from eternity. 

^ It is hard for a reader, who has not rolled 
this thought in his own mind, to follow in fuch 
an abftrafted fpcculation ; but I have been the 
longer on it, becaufc 1 think it is a demonftra- 
tive argument of the being and eternity of God: 
and, though there are many other demonftra- 
tlons w'hich lead us to this great truth, I do not 
think we ought to lay afidc any proofs in this 
matter, which the light of reafbn has fuggefted 
to us, cfpecially when it is fuch an one as has 
been urged by men famous for their penetration 
and force of underftanding, and which ap{)cars 
altogether conclufive to thofe who will be at 
the pains to examine it. 

^ Having thus confidered that eternity which 
is paft, according to the beft idea we can frame 

of it, I ftiall now draw up thole feveral articles 
VoL. VIII. N 
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on this fubjciSt, ■which are didlatcd to us by the 
light of rcafbn, and which may be looked upon 
as a creed of a philofbphcr in this great point. 

‘ Firft, it is certain that no being could have 
made itlclf ; for if fo, it muft have a(fled before 
it w'as, which is a contradiction. 

‘ Secondly, That therefore fome being muft 
have cxifted from all eternity. 

* Thirdly, That whatever cxifts after the man- 
ner of created beings, or according to any no- 
tions wliich we have of cxiftcncc, could not have 
exilled from eternity. 

' Foiirthly, That this Eternal Being muft 
therefore be the great Author of nature, the 
Ancient of Days,” who, being at an infinite dif- 
tance in his perfections from all finite and created 
beings, exifts in a tjuitc ditferent manner from 
them, and in a manner of which they can have 
no idea. 

‘ I know that fcvcral of the fclioolmen, who 
would not be thought ignorant of any thing, 
have pretended to explain the manner of Ciod’s 
exiftence, by telling us that he comprehends in- 
finite duration in every moment ; that eternity 
is -wnth him a punShtrn Jiivn, a fixed point ; or, 
which is as good fenfe, an infinite inftant; that 
nothing with reference to his exiftence is either 
paft or to come : to which the ingenious Mr. 
Cowdey alludes in his defeription of heaven : 

“ Nothing is there to come, and nothing pad. 

But an eternal now does always latl.” 

‘ For my own part, I look upon thefe propo- 
rtions as words that have no ideas annexed to 
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them ; and think men had better own their ig- 
norance than advance docflrincs by which they 
mean nothing, and which, indeed, arc fclf-con- 
tradicJtory. We cannot be too raodeft in our 
difquiiitions when we meditate on Him, who is 
environed with fo much glory and pcrfcClion, 
who is the fourec of being, the Ibuntain of all 
that cxiftcncc which we and his whole creation 
derive from him. Let us therefore with the 
utmoft humility acknowledge, that, as Ibmc be- 
ing muft nccefl'ariiv have exifted from eternitv, 
fo this being docs cxill after an incomprehcnfible 
manner, fince it is impofliblc for a being to have 
exifted from eternity after our manner or notions 
of cxillcnce. Revelation confirms thefe natural 
dictates of reaf )n in the accounts wliich it gives 
us of the divine cxiftence, where it tells us, that 
he is the fame yefterday, to-day, and for ever ; 
that he is the Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the ending ; that a thoufand years arc with 
him as one day, and one day as a thoufand years; 
by which, and the like expreffions, w c are taught 
that his cxillcnce with relation to time or dura- 
tion is infinitely different from the exiflence of 
any of his creatures, and conlequcntly that it is 
impolfiblc for us to frame anyadeejuate concep- 
tions of it. 

* In the firll revelation which he makes of his 
own being, he entitles himfelf, “ 1 Am that I 
Am;” and when Mofes defires to know what 
name he lhall give him in his embaflV to Plia- 
raoh, he bids him fay that “ 1 Am hath flnt 
you.” Our great Creator, by this revelation of 
himfelf, dees in a mairaer exclude every tl.ii,g 
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elfe from a real exiftcnce, and diftinguiflies him- 
felf from his creatures as the only being which 
truly and really exifls. The ancient Platonic 
notion, which was drawn from fpeculations of 
eternity, wonderfully agrees with this revelation 
which God has made of hirafelf. There is no- 
thing, fay they, which in reality exifts, whofc 
cxiftence, as we call it, is pieced up of paft, pre- 
lent, and to come. Such a flitting and liiccef- 
live exiftence is rather a lhadow of exiftcnce, 
and fomething which is like it, than exiftence 
itfclf. He only properly exifts whofe exiftence 
is entirely prefent ; that is, in other words, who 
exifts in the moft perfed manner, and in fuch a 
manner as we have no idea of. 

‘ I fliall conclude this fpeculation with one 
ufeful inference. How can we fufficicntly prof- 
trate ourlelves and fall down before our Maker, 
when we conlider that ineffable goodnefs and 
wifdom which contrived this exiftcnce for fnitc 
natures ? What muft be the overflowings of 
that good-will, which prompted our Creator to 
adapt exiftence to beings, in whom it is not 
necclfary ; cfpecially when we conlider that he 
himfelf was before in the complete pofl'cllion of 
exiftence and of happinefs, and in the full en- 
joyment of eternity ? What man can think of 
himfelf as called out and leparated from nothing, 
of his being made a confeious, a realbnable and 
happy creature, in fhort, of being taken in as a 
lharcr of exiftcnce, and a kind of partner in 
eternity, without being fwallowcd up in wonder, 
in praife, in adoration ! It is indeed a thought 
too big for the mind of man, and rather to be 
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entertained in the lecrecy of devotion, and in 
the hlence of his foul, than to be exprefled by 
words. The Supreme Being has not given us 
powers of faculties fufiicicnt to extol and mag- 
nify fuch unutterable goodnels. 

‘ It is however fome comfort to us, that we 
Ihall be always doing what we Ihall be never 
able to do, and that a work which cannot be 
finifhed will however be the work of an eter- 
nity.’ 


N* 59 i. Wednefday, Septembers, 1714 . 

— — T'enerorum luj'or amorim. 

Ovid Trift. 3. El. iii. 73. 

Love the foft fubjeft of his fportivc mufe. 

. I HAVE juft received a letter from a gentle- 
man, who tells me he has obferved, with no 
fmall concern, that my papers have of late been 
very barren in relation to love''; a fubje^l which, 
when agreeably handled, can fcarcely fail of be- 
ing well received by both Icxes. 

If my invention therefore fhould be almoft 
exhaufted on this head, he offers to ferve under 

“ By Addifon. 

*** Mr. Tickell, Dr. Birch, Dr. Johnfon, and all his bio- 
graphers, take notice of Addifon’s original dehgn. of entering 
into holy orders ; it is therefore very probable, that this paper, 
and many others of the fame ferious nature, were written in 
fome fhape or other long before thefe publications in the 
SpetSlator, &c. 

*’ See Nos. 602, 605, 614, 623, and 625. 
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me in the equality of a love-cafulll ; for which 
place he conceives hinifelf to be thoroughly 
qualified, having made this paffion his principal 
ftudy, and obferved it in all its different lhapes 
and appearances, from the fifteenth to the forty- 
fifth year of his age. 

He afi'urcs me with an air of confidence, 
which I hope proceeds from his real abilities, 
that he does not doubt of giving Judgment to 
the fatisfaclion of the parties concerned on the 
moft nice and intricate cafes which can happen ' 
in an amour; as. 

How great the contradlion of the fingers mufl 
be before it amounts to a fqueeze by the hand. 

'What cun be properly termed an abfolute de- 
nial from a maid, and what from a widow. 

V'/hat advances a lover may prefumc to make, 
after having received a pat upon his fliouldcr 
from his millrcfs’s fan. 

Whether a lady, at the firft interview, may 
allow an humble iervant to kifs her hand. 

How far it nray be permitted to carefs the 
maid in order to fuccccd with the miflrefs. 

What confiruetlons a man may put upon a 
Imilc, and in what cafes a frovMi goes for no- 
thing. 

On what occafions a fliccpifli look may do 
fcrvlcc, &c. 

As a farther proof of his flvill, he alfo font 
me jeverai maxims in love, which he alfurcs me 
arc the reiult of a long and profound reflection, 
Ibmc of which I think myfclf obliged to com- 
imuiicatc to the public, not remembering to 
have ieen them before in any author. 
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* There are more calamities in the world arif- 
ing from love than from hatred. 

‘ L/Ove is the daughter of idlenefs, but the 
mother of difquietudc. 

‘ Men of grave natures, lays hr Francis Ba- 
con, are the moft conllant ; for the fime rcafon 
men lliould be more conftant than women. 

‘ The gay part of mankind is mofl amorous:, 
the ferious moft loving. 

‘ A coquette often lofes her reputation while 
flie preferves her virtue. 

^ A prude often preferves her reputation wdien 
Ihe has loft her virtue. 

‘ Love refines a man’s behaviour, but makes 
a woman’s ridiculous. 

‘ Love is generally accompanied with good- 
will in tlie young, intereft in the middle-aged, 
and a pafl'ion too grofs to name in the old. 

‘ The endeavours to revive a decaying paftion 
generally extinguifti the remains of it. 

‘ Awoman who from being a llattern becomes 
over-neat, or from being over-neat becomes a 
llattern, is moft certainly in love.’ 

I lhall make ufc of this srcntleman’s Ikill as 1 
fee occation; and, llnce I am got upon the fub- 
je(5l of love, lhall conclude this paper with a 
copy of verfes which were lately fent me by an 
unknown hand, as I look upon them to be above 
the ordinary run of fonnetcers. 

The author tells me they were written in one 
of his dcfpairing fits; and I find entertains Ibme 
hope that his miftrefs may pity fuch a paftion as 
he has deferibed, before Ihe knows that Ihe her- 
felf is Corinna. 
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‘ Concealj fond man, conceal the mighty fmart. 
Nor tell Corinna flie has fir’d thy heart. 

In vain would’ft thou complain, in vain pretend 
To afk a pity which Ihe muft not lend. 

She’s too much tiiy fuperior to comply. 

And too, too fair to let thy paffion die. 

LanguiJh in fecrec, and with dumb furprife 
Drink the refiftlcfs glances of her eyes. 

At awful diflance entertain thy grief^ 

Be flill in pain, but never alk relief. 

Ne’er tempt her fcorn of thy confuming ftate. 

Be any way undone, but fly her hate. 

Thou mull fubmit to lee thy charivier blefs 
Some happier youth that fliall admire her Icfs; 
Who in that lovely form, that heavenly mind. 

Shall inifs ten thoufuid beauties tiiou could’fl; find. 
Who with low fancy lhall appro.ach her charms. 
While, Iialf enjoy’d, flie finks into his arms. 

She knows not, mull not know, thy nobler fire. 
Whom file, and whom the mufes do inljjirej 
Tier image only lhall thy breaft employ. 

And fill thy captive foul with lhades of joy j 
DirCitl t'ty dreams by night, thy thoughts by day. 
And never, never from thy bofbm llray.’ 


The author of thefe verfes was Gilbert, the fccond bro- 
ther of Euftaee Hiulgcll, efep See Sliiells’s Lives of Knglilh 
I’octs, A:c. vol. V, p, ij. 

The father of thefe two gentlemen was Gilbert BudgclJ> 
i>. D. their mother Mary was only daughter of Dr. William 
{bullion, liifhop of Ilriuol, whofe sifter Jane married Dean 
.'\ddifon, and was the mother of Mr. Jofeph Addifon. This 
paper, N" 591, might be written by Mr. G. Budgcll, or his 
brother Eullacc, for it is faid that tills whole volume was pub- 
lithcd by him and his kinfman Addifon, without the concur- 
rence of Steele. E. Budgell’s papers, in the other feven vols. 
of tlie Sped, aic lettered X, as he is faid to have m.irked his 
linen; and in the Guardian they are diftinguifhed by an 
afterilk. 
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Sttidium Jine diviie vena, 

Hor . Ais. Poet. ver. 409. 

Art without a vein. Roscommon. 

I LOOK upon, the playhouic as a world within 
itfelf. They have lately furnlflied the middle 
region of it with a new let of meteors, in order 
to give the fublime to many modern tragedies. 
1 was there laft winter at the firft rehcarfal of 
the new thunder^, which is much more deep 
and fonorous than any hitherto made ufe of. 
They have a Salmoncus behind the fcencs who 
plays it off with great fuccefs. Their lightnings 
arc made to flalli more briildy than heretofore; 
their clouds are alfb better furbelowcd, and 
more voluminous ; not to mention a violent 
llorm locked up in a great cheft, that is deligned 
for the tempeft. Tiiey are alfo provided with 
above a dozen fhowers of fnow, which, as I am 
informed, arc the plays of many unfuccelsful 
poets artificially cut and flireddcd for that ufe. 
Mr. Rymer’s Edgar is to fall in fhow at the next 
adling of King Lear, in order to heighten, or 
rather to alleviate, the diftrefs of that unfortu- 
nate prince ; and to ferve by way of decoration 

Apparently an alluiion to Mr. Dennis’s new anti im- 
proved method of making thunder ; at whom feveral oblitjue 
ftrokes in this paper feem to have been aimed. See Tat. with 
notes, vol. V. p. 374; additional notes, &c. and vol.i. p, 406, 
notes. 
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to a piece which that great critic lias written 
againll. 

I do not indeed w'onder that the aeftors Ihould 
be fuch profclTcd enemies to tliolc among our 
nation who arc commonly known by the name 

a/ W 

of critics, fince it is a rule among thefe gentle- 
men to fall upon a play, not becaufe it is ill 
written, but becaulc it takes. Several of them 
lay it down as a maxim, that whatever dramatic 
performance has a long run mult of ncccffity be 
good for nothing : as tl^ough the hrft precept in 
poetry were ‘ not to plcafe’. Whether this rule 
holds s?;ood or not, I fliall leave to the determina- 
tion of thofe who are better judges than mylclf ; 
if it docs, I am furc it tends very much to the 
honour of thofe gentlemen who have eftabliihed 
it ; lew of their pieces having been dilgraced by 
a run of three days, and moR of them being 
fo cxoviifiteiy written, tliat the town would 
never give tlicm more than one night’s hearing. 

I have a great cllcera for a true critic, fuch as 
Ariftotlc and Longinus among the Greeks; Ho- 
rae;; and Quintili in among tlic Romans; Boilcau 
and Ducier arr.cng the French. But it is our 
misfortiine tliat fomc, w'ho fet up for profelTcd 
critics among us, ar.; fo Ihipid, that they do not 
know' how to put ten words together with 
elegance or common propriety; and withal fb 
illiterate, that they have no tafte of the learned 
languages, and therefore critlcilc upon old au- 
tluirs only at lecond-hand. They judge of them 
by wliat others have written, and not by any 
notions they have of the authors themfelves. 
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The words unity, ailion, Icntimcnt, and dicRion, 
pronounced with an air of authority, give them 
a figure among unlearned readers, who are apt 
to believe they are very deep becaufe they arc 
unintelligible. The ancient critics are full of 
the praifes of their contemporaries; they dif- 
cover beauties which cfcaped the obfervation of 
the vulgar, and very often find out reafons for 
palliating and excufingfuch little flips and over- 
fights as were committed in the writings of 
eminent authors. On the contrary, mofl; of the 
fmatterers in criticilm, who appear among us, 
make it their bufinels t .» vilify and depreciate 
every new produdlion that gains applaufc, to 
decry imaginary blemiflies, and to prove, b)^ far- 
fetched arguments, that what pa/s for beauties 
in any celebrated piece are faults and errors. In 
fliort, the writings of thefe critics, compared 
wdth thofe of the ancients, arc like the w'orks of 
the /bphifts compaied wath thofe of the old phi- 
lofophers. 

Envy and cavil are the natural fruits of lazi- 
uefs and ignorance ; which was probably the 
reafon that in the heathen mytiiology Momus is 
faid to be the fon of Nox and Somnus, of dark- 
nefs and fleep. Idle men, who have not been at 
the pains to accomplifh or diftinguilh them- 
fclvcs, are very apt to detratf from others ; as 
ignorant men are very fubje^l to decry thofe 
beauties in a celebrated work which they have 
not eyes to difeover. Many of our fons of 
Momus, who dignify themfelves by the name of 
critics, arc the genuine defeendants of thefe two 
illullrious anceftors. They arc often led into 
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thofe numerous abfurditics in which they daily 
inftrudl the people, by not conlidering that, firft, 
there is fometimes a greater judgment Ihewn in 
deviating from the rules of art than in adhering 
to them ; and, fecondly, that there is more beauty 
in the works of a great genius, who is ignorant 
of all the rules of art, tlian in the works of a 
little genius, who not only knows but ferupu- 
loufly oblerves them. 

Firft, We may often take notice of men who 
arc perfectly acquainted with all the rules of 
good w'riting, and notvvithftanding choofc to 
depart from them on extraordinary occafions. I 
could give inftanccs out of all the tragic writers 
of antiquity who have fhewn their Judgment in 
this particular ; and purpofely receded from an 
cflabliihcd rule of the drama, when it has made 
way lor a much higher beauty than the obler- 
vation of fuch a rule woxdd have been. Thole 
who have furveyed the noblcfc pieces of archi- 
tedlure and ftatuary, both ancient and modern, 
know A cry vvell that there arc frequent devia- 
tions from art in the works of the greateft maf- 
ters, w hich have produced a much nobler effeft 
than a more accurate and exadl way of proceed- 
ing could have done. This often ariles from 
what the Italians call the guflo grande in thcle 
arts, which is what wc call the fublime in 
writing. 

In tlie next place, our critics do not feem len- 
llblc that there is more beauty in the works of a 
great genius, who is ignorant of the rules of art, 
than in thofe of a little genius who knows and 
obferves them. It is of thefe men of genius that 
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Terence fpcaks, in oppoiition to the little arti- 
ficial cavillers of his time; 

‘ ^orum ^emulari exoftat negligenthint 
Potius quam iftorum ob/cur am diligsntmm' 

* Whole negligence he would rather imitate than thefe 
men's obifeure diligence.’ 

A critic may have the fiime conlolation in 
the ill luccefs of his p!;iy as Dr. South tells us 
a phyfician has at the death of a patient, that 
he was hilled /Icundiim artrr.!. Our inimitable 
Shaklpcarc is a itim'ib'ivig-ljlock to the whole 
tribe of thefe rig;., critics. Who would not 
rather read one of Ins ])luy.s, where there is not a 
fingic rule of the flage obferved, than any pro- 
duction of a modern critic, where there is not 
one of them violated ! Shakfpeare was indeed 
born with all the feeds of poetry, and may be 
compared to the ftone in Pyrrhus’s ring, which, 
as Pliny tells us, had the figure of Apollo and 
the nine Mufes in the veins of it, produced by 
the fpontaneous hand of nature, without any 
help from art*. 

* -By Addifon, on the authority of Mr. Thomas Tickell. 
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^uale per Inccrtayn lunam fub luce maligna 

JLjl iter in jylvis — V irg. vi. o^o. 

Thus wander travellers in woods by night, 

By the inoon^s doubtful and malignant light* 

Dryden. 

My dreaming correfpondent, Mr. Shadow, 
has fent me a Iccond letter, with fevcral curious 
obfervations on dreams in general, and the me- 
thod to render fleej) improving: an extradl of 
his letter will not, I prefume, be difagrecablc to 
my readers. 

‘ Since we have lb little time to Ijiare, that 
none of it may be loft, I fee no realbn why 
we Ihould neglcit to examine thofe imaffi- 

O ^ ^ ^ O 

nary fccncs we are prefented with in lleep, only 
becaufe they have lels reality in them than our 
w^aking meditations. A traveller would bring 
his judgment in queftion, who lliould defpife 
the dircdlions of his map for want of real roads 
in it, becaufe here ftands a dot inftead of a town, 
or a cypher inftead of a city ; and it mull be a 
long day’s journey to travel through two or three 
inches. Fancy in dreams gives us much luch 
another landfcape of life as that does of coun- 
tries ; and, though its appearances may feem 
ftrangely jumbled together, we may often ob- 
ferve fuch traces and footfteps of noble thoughts. 
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as, if carefully purfued, might lead us into a 
proper path of aCiion. There is fo much rap- 
ture and eeftafy in our fancied blifs, and fome- 
thing lb difmal and Hiocking in our fancied 
mifery» that, though the inactivity of the body 
has given occalion for calling deep the Image of 
death, the brilknefs of the fancy affords us a 
llrong intimation of Ibmething within us that 
can never die. 

‘ I have vA)ndcred that Alexander the Great, 
who came into the w'orld fnfficiently dreamed 
of by his parents, and had himfelf a tolerable 
knack at dreaming, diould often fay that llecp 
\%as one thing vvhicli made him Icnfiblc he was 
mortal. I, who have not liich fields of adtion in 
the day-time to divert my attention from this 
matter, plainly perceive that in thofe operations 
of the mind, while the IxmIv is at refi;, tlicrc is a 
certain vallnc/s of conception very fui table to the 
capacity, and dcmonflrative of the force of that 
divine part in ov;r comp'ofition vvliich will laft 
for ever. Keitlicr do 1 much doubt but, had 
wc a true account of the wonders the Iicro laft 
mcntioiicd performed in his deep, his conquering 
this little globe would hardly be worth men- 
tioning. I may affirm, without vanity, that, 
w hen 1 compare fevcral ailions in Q,uintus Cur- 
tins with fomc others In my own noviluary, I ap- 
pear the greater hero of the two.’ 

I diall clofe this fubjeft with obferving, that 
while wc are aw-akc wo arc at liberty to fix our 
thoughts on what we pleafe, but in deep wc have 
not the command of them. The ideas which 
llrikc the fancy arife in us witiiout our choice, 
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either from the occurrences of the day paft, the 
temper we lie down in, or it may be the di- 
ret^ion of fame fuperior being. 

It is certain the imagination may be fo difFcr- 
ently alFedied in fleep, that our adlions of the 
day might be cither rewarded or puniflicd with a 
little age of happinefs or mifery. St, Auftin was 
of opinion that, if in Paradife there was the fame 
viclllitude of fleeping and waking as in the pre- 
fent world, the dreams of its inhabitants would 
be very happy. 

And lb far at prefent arc our dreams in our 
power, that they arc generally conformable to 
our w'aking thoughts, fo that it is not impoffiblc 
to convey ourfclvcs to a concert of mufic, the 
converfation of ilillant friends, or any other en- 
tertainment which has been before lodged in the 
mind. 

My readers, by applying thele hints, will find 
the ncccHity of making a good day of it, if they 
heartily with thcmlclvcs a good night. 

I have often confidcred Marcia’s prayer, and 
L#ucia’s account of Cato, in this light. 

‘ Marc. O ye immojjal powers, that guard the juft, 
WaKi’ . >und his couch, and foften his repofe, 

Banilh his forrp^ys, and becalm his foul 
With eafy ••can"’; rtti^mber all liis virtues. 

And (hew 1 ,nd rhac goodnefs is your care. 

‘ Luc. S'\ :t are the {lumbers of the virtuous man ! 

0 Marcia, -1 hive feen thy godlike father; 

Some power invifible lupports his foul. 

And bears it up in all its \y§nted greatnefs. 

A kind refrelhing fleep is fallen upon him: 

1 faw liim ftretch’d at eafe, his fancy loft 
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Jn pleafing dreams; as I drew near his couch 
He fmil’d and cry’d, Ciefar, thou canft not hurt me,^ 

Mr. Shadow acquaints me in a poftfeript, that 
he has no manner of title to the vifion which fuc- 
ceeded his firft letter ; but adds, that, as the gen- 
tleman who wrote it dreams very fcnlibly, he 
lhall be glad to meet him fome night or other 
under the great clm-trcc, by which Virgil has 
given us a fine metaphorical image of lleep, in 
order to turn over a few of the leaves tojiether, 
and oblige the public with an account of the 
dreams that lie under them 


N°594. Wednefday, September 15, 1714. 


■ ■ ■■■ • qui rodit aminon \ 

mn defeytdiL ado cullnnuc ; folutos 
capiat rifu% famamjac d!ca:ls ; 

Fnigcre qid non v'lja polcjl\ comm\lJa tnccrc 

ncqnh j hlc wgcr cjj : hunc tUy RommiCy caveto. 

1 1 OR. I, Sat. iv. 8 1. 

IJc that fliall rail againfl liis abfent friciRis, 

Or hears lliern fcandaliz’d, and not defends; 

Sports witli their fame, and fpeaks wliatc’cr he can. 

And only to he thought a wittv man ; 

Tells talcs, and brings Ins friends in difcftccmi 
That man’s a knave; — be fine beware of him* 

(Jr ETCH. 

Were all the vexations of life put together, 
wc fliould find that a great part of them pro- 

‘ By Mr. John Byrom 

* Sec N"586, N’587, and and notes, 

VoL. viir. o 
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cecd from thofe calumnies and reproaches which 
wc Ipread abroad concerning one another. 

There is fcarce a man living who is not, in 
Tome degree, guilty of this offence; though at 
the fame time, however we treat one another, it 
muft be confeffed that we all confent in fpcaking 
ill of the perfons who are notorious for this prac- 
tice. It generally takes its rife cither from an 
ill-will to mankind, a private inclination to make 
ourfelves efteemed, an ofhentation of wit, a va- 
nity of being thought in the fecrets of the world, 
or from a dcfirc of gratifying any of thofe dif- 
politions of mind in thofe perfons with whom 
ve converfe. 

The publiflicr of fcandal is more or lefs odioust 
to mankind, and criminal in himfelf, as he is 
influenced by any one or more of the foregoing 
motives. But, whatever may be the occafion 
of fpreading thefc fiilfe reports, he ought to 
confider that the effeA of them is ecpially pre- 
judicial and pernicious to the perfon at whom 
they arc aimed. The injury is the fame, though 
the principle from which it proceeds may be 
different. 

As every one looks upon himfelf with too 
much indulgence when be paffes a judgment on 
his own thoughts or adlions, and as very few 
would be thought guilty of this abominable pro- 
ceeding, w'hich is fo univerfally pra<ftifed, and at 
the fame time fo univerfally blamed, I lhall lay 
down three rules, by which I would have a man 
examine and fearch into his own heart before he 
ffands acquitted to himfelf of that evil difpofition 
of mind which 1 am here mentioning. 
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Firft of all, let him confider whether he does 
not take delight in hearing the faults of others. 

Secondly, Whether he is not too apt to believe 
fuch little blackening accounts, and more in- 
clined to be credulous on the uncharitable than 
on the good-natured lide. 

Thirdly, Whether he is not ready to Ipread 
and propagate {iich reports as tend to the difire- 
putation of another. 

Thelc arc the icvcral Reps by which this vice 
proceeds, and grows up into llandcr and defa- 
mation. 

In the firft place, a man who takes delight in 
hearing the faults of others, flicws fufficicntly 
that he has a true rclifh of fcandal, and con- 
fequently the feeds of this vice, within him. If 
his mind is gratified with hearing the reproaches 
which arc caft on others, he will find the fame 
plcafurc in reading them, and be the more apt to 
do it, as he will naturally imagine every one he 
converfes with is delighted in the fame manner 
with himfclf. A man fliould cndcav(^ur there- 
fore to wear out of his mind this criminal cu- 
riolity, which is perpetually heightened and in- 
flamed by liftening to fuch ftorics as tend to the 
difreputation of others. 

In the fecond phicc, a man fhould confult his 
own lieart, whctlicr he be not apt to believe fuch 
little blackening accounts, and more Inclined to 
be credulous on th.e uncliantablc than on the 
good-natured fide. 

Such a credulity is very vicious in Itfclf, and 
generally arifes from a man’s confeioufnefs of his 
own fecret corruptions. It is a pretty faying 

O 2 
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of Thales, ‘ Falfchood is juft as far diftant from 
truth as the cars are from the ej^cs''.’ By which 
he would intimate, that a wife man Ihould not 
cafily give credit to the report of adlions which 
he has not feen. I fhall, under this head, men- 
tion two or three remarkable rules to be obferved 
by the members of the celebrated Abbey dc la 
Trappe, as they are publifhed in a little French 
book 

The fathers are there ordered never to give 
an ear to any accounts of bafe or criminal ac- 
tions ; to turn oft all fuch difeourfe if poftiblc ; 
but, in cafe they hear any thing of this nature 
lb well attefted that they cannot dilbellvc it, 
they are tlien to fuppole that the criminal 
action may have proceeded from a good inten- 
tion in him wdio is guilty of it. This is, per- 
haps, carrying charity to an extravagance ; but 
it is ceitaialy mucli more laudable than to 
fuppofc, as the ill-natured part of the world 
docs, that indifferent and even good acilions 
proceed from bad principles and wrong inten- 
tions. 

In the third place, a man ftiould examine his 
heart, w hether he docs not find in it a fecret in- 
clination to propagate fuch reports as tend to thc> 
ftifreputation of another. 

When the dilcafe of the mind, which I have 
hitherto been fpcaking of, arifes to this degree of 


Siolis'.i Serm, 6i, 

* Fclibien, l^efcription tic TAbbaye de la Trappe, Paris 1671; 
tepiintcd in 16H2. It is a letter of M. rdibien to the 
ducliefs of Liancourt, See Journal dcs Savans, Nov. :^8, 
1695, p. 699 • 
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malignity, it difcovcrs itfclf in its vvorft lymp- 
tom, and is in danger of becoming incurable. 
I need not therefore inllft upon the guilt isi this 
laft particular, which every one cannot but dlf- 
approve, who is not void of humanity, or even 
common diferetion. I fliall only add, that, 
whatever plcafure any man may take in fpread- 
ing whifpers of this nature, he will find an in- 
finitely greater fiitisfailion in conquering the 
temptation he is under, by letting the fccret die 
wdthin his own breaft. 


505. Friday, September 17, I7t4. 


— JsJofi fit plaadis coeant hnmitiuy mn nt 
SerpcHtes avibus geminenttir^ tigribus ogni. 

lloR. Ars Poet. vcr. 12.. 

Nature, and the common laws of feiilb, 

Forbid to reconcile antipathies ; 

Or make a fnake engender with a dove. 

And hungry tigers court the tender lambs. 

Roscommon. 

Ir ordinary authors would condefeend to write 
as they think, they would at Icaft be allowed 
the praife of being intelligible. But they really 
take pains to be ridiculous ; and, by the ftudied 

At Drury-lane, on Thurfday, September 25, 17 ^2, 
The Amorous Widow, or The Wanton Wife. Ikirnahy 
JBrittle by Mr. Dogget; ihe Wanton Wife by Mrs. Oldfield; 
Lovemore by Mr. Wilks; Cuningham by Mr. Mills; Sir P. 
Pride by Mr. Johnfon ; Merryman by Mr. Pinkethman; 
Clodpolc by Mr. Bullock; Jcftcry by Mr. Pack ; Philadelphia 
by Mrs. Porter; and Damaris by Mrs. BickneU.-— Spebl;. in 
iblio, N‘^594. 
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ornaments of ftylc, pcrfcAIy diiguife the little 
fenfe they aim at. There is a grievance of this 
fort in the commonwealth of letters, which I 
have for tome time refolved to redrefs, and ac- 
cordingly I have fet this day apart for juftice. 
What I mean is the mixture of inconfiftent me- 
taphors, which is a fault but too often found in 
learned writers, but in all the unlearned without 
exception. 

In order to let this matter in a clear light to 
every reader, I lliall in the firft place oblervc, 
that a metaphor is a fxmile in one word, which 
ferves to convey the thoughts of the mind under 
relemblances and images which affctl the fenfes. 
There is not any thing in the world, which 
may not be compared to feveral things if con- 
lidcrcd in feveral diftin^l lights ; or, in other 
words, the fame thing may be cxprcfTcd by dif- 
ferent metaphors. But the mifehief is, that an 
unlkilful author fliall run thefc metaphors fo ab- 
furdly into one another, that there Rxall be no 
fimilc, no agreeable pidlure, no apt refcmblancc, 
but confufion, obfeurity, and noife. Thus I 
have known a hero compared to a thunderbolt, 
a lion, and the lea ; all and each of them proper 
metaphors for impetuolity, courage, or force. 
But by bad management it hath fo happened, 
that the thunderbolt hath overflowed its banks, 
the lion hath been darted through the Ikies, 
and the billows have rolled out of the Libyan 
defert. 

The abfurdity in this inftance is obvious. 
And yet every time that clafliing metaphors arc 
put together this fault is committed more or 
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iefs. It hath already been faid, that metaphors 
are images of things which affect the fcnfcs. 
An image, therefore, taken from what a<fts upon 
the fight, cannot, without violence, be applied 
to the hearing; and fb of the reft. It is no left 
an impropriety to make any being in nature or 
art to do things in its metaphorical ftatc, which 
it could not do in its original. I fhall illuftrate 
what I have faid by an inftance which I have 
read more than once in controverfial writers. 

* The heavy lalhcs,’ faith a celebrated author, 

* that have dropped from your pen, &rc.’ I fup- 
pofe this gentleman, having frccpiently heard of 
‘ gall dropping from a pen, and being laflied irt 
a fatire,’ was rcfolved to have them both at any 
rate, and fb uttered this complete piece of non- 
fenfe. It will moft effcftually difeover the ab- 
furdity of thefe monftrous unions, if we will fup- 
pofe thefe metaphors or images a<ftually painted. 
Imagine then a hand holding a pen, and fcvcral 
lafhes of whipcord falling from it, and you have 
the true reprefentation of this fort of eloquence. 
I believe, by this very rule, a reader may be able 
to judge of the union of all metaphors whatfb- 
cver, and determine wliich are homogeneous, 
and w'hlch heterogeneous ; or, to fpeak more 
plainly, which arc confiftent and which incon- 
fiftent. 

There is yet one evil more which I muft take 
notice of, and that is the running of metaphors 
into tedious allegories ; which, though an error 
on the better hand, caufes confufion as much as 
the other. This becomes abominable, when 
the luftre of one word leads a writer out of his 
road, and makes him wander from his fubjeeft 
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for a page together. I remember a young fel- 
low of this turn, who, having laid by chance 
that his miftrefs had a world of charms, there- 
upon took occafion to confider her as one pof- 
fetfed ot frigid and torrid zones, and purfiied her 
from the one pole to the other. 

I lhall conclude this paper with a letter writ- 
ten in that enormous ftyle, which I hope my 
reader hath by this time fet his heart againft. 
The epiftle hath heretofore received great ap- 
plaufc ; but, after what hath been faid, let any 
man commend it if he dare. 

* Sir, 

' After the many heavy laflics that 
have fallen from your pen, you may jullly ex- 
pe<5l in return all the load that my ink can lay 
tipon your Ciouldcrs. You have quartered all 
the foul language upon me that could be raked 
out of the air of Billinglgate, without knowing 
who 1 am, or whether I deferve to be cupped 
and fcariiied at this rate. I tell you once for 
all, turn your eyes where y'ou pleafe, you lhall 
never fracll me out. Do you think that the 
panics, which y^ou fow about the parilh, will 
ever build a monument to your glory ? No, fir, 
y^ou may fight thele battles as long as y’ou will, 
but w'hen y^ou come to balance the account you 
will find that you have been fifliing in troubled 
waters, and tliat an ignis faiuus hath bewildered 
you, and that indeed you have built upon a 
fandy foundation, and brought your hogs to a 
fair market. 


I am. Sir, 


Yours, &c,* 
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N'^ 596* Monday, September 30, 1714. 


Molle mewn Icvibta cor eji violubilc tclis. 

Ovid. Ep. xv. 73. 

Cupid’s light darts iny tender bofom move. Pope, 

The cafe of my correfpondent, who Tends 
me the following letter, has fomewhat in it fo 
very whimfical, that I know not how to enter- 
tain my readers better than by laying it before 
them. 

< Middle Temple, Sept. 18, 

• I AM fully convinced that there is 
not upon earth a more impertinent creature 
than an importunate lo\'er. We are daily com- 
plaining of the feyerity of our fate to people who 
arc wholly vuiconccrncd in it ; and hourly im- 
proving a paffion, which wc would perfuade the 
world is the torment of our lives. Notwith- 
flanding this rcflediion, fir, 1 cannot forbear ac- 
quainting you with my own cafe. You muft 
know then, fir, that, even from my childhood, 
the moft prevailing inclination I could perceive 
in myfelf was a flrong defirc to be in favour 
with the fair lex. I am at prefent in the one 
and twentieth year of my age ; and fliould have 
made choice of a fhe bedfellow many years fince, 
had not my father, who has a pretty good eftate 
of his own getting, and pall'cs in the world for 
a prudent man, been pleafed to lay it down as a 
maxim, that nothing fpoils a young fellow’s for- 
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tune fo much as marrying early ; and that no 
man ought to think of wedlock until fix and 
twenty. Knowing his fentiments upon this 
head, I thought it in vain to apply myfclf to 
women of condition, who expeil fettlements; 
fo that all my amours have hitherto been with 
ladies who had no fortunes: but I know not 
how to give you lb good an idea of me, as by 
laying before you the hiftory of my life. 

^ I can very well remember, that at my Ichool- 
miftrefs’s, whenever we broke up, I was always 
for joining myfclf with the mils who lay-in, 
and w'as conftantly one of the lirft to make a 
party in the play of Hull)and and Wife. This 
paflion for being well with the females Hill in- 
crcaled as I advanced in years. At the dancing- 
fchool I contracted fo many quarrels by ftrug- 
gling w'ith my fellow-fcholars for the partner I 
liked belt, that upon a ball-night, before our 
mothers made their appearance, I was ufually 
up to the nofc in blood. My father, like a dif- 
creet man, foon removed me from this llagc of 
foftnefs to a fchool of difeipline, where I learnt 
Latin and Greek. I underwent fevcral feveri- 
tics in this place, until it was thought conve- 
nient to fend me to the univerfity : though, to 
confefs the truth, I lliould not have arrived fo 
early at that Icat of learning but from the dif- 
covery of an intrigue between me and my maf- 
tcr’s houlekceper; upon whom I had employed 
my rhetoric lb clfcClually, that, though Ihc was 
a very elderly lady, I had almoft brought her to 
confent to marry me. Upon my arrival at Ox- 
ford, I found logic fo dry, that, iuftcad of giving 
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attention to the dead, I foon fell to addrefling 
the living. My firft amour was with a pretty 
girl whom 1 lliall call Parthenopc : her mother 
Ibid ale by the town-wall. Being often caught 
there by the procflor, I was ft>rced at laft, that 
my millrefs’s reputation might receive no ble- 
mifli, to confefs my addrelTcs were honourable. 
Upon this I was immediately fent home ; but 
Parthenope foon after marrying a flioemaker, I 
was again fiift'crcd to return. My next affair 
W'as with my taylor’s daughter, w'ho deferted 
me for the fake of a young barber. Upon my 
complaining to one of my particular friends of 
this misfortune, the cruel wag made a mere jeft 
of my calamity, and afked me with a fmilc. 
Where the needle fhould turn but to tlic pole'^? 
After this I was deeply in love with a milliner, 
and at laft with my l>cd-n>akc r, upon which 1 
was fent away, or, in the miivcrlity phrafe, ruf- 
ticated for ever. 

‘ Upon my coming home, I fettled to my 
ftudics lb heartily, and contra<5:l:ed lb great a re- 
fcrvednels by being ke})t from the company I 
moft afFe6led, that my father thought he might 
venture me at the Temple. 

' Within a week after my arriv^al I began to 
fliinc again, and became enamoured with a 
mighty pretty creature, who had every thing 
but money to recommend her. Having fre- 
quent opportunities of uttering all the foft things 
wdiich an heart formed for love could infj>irc me 
with, I foon gained her conlcnt to treat of mar- 

^ The common fign of a barber’s fhop. 

7 
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riagc ; but, unfortunately for us all, in the ab- 
fence of my charmer I ufually talked the lame 
language to her eldeft lifter, who is alfo very 
pretty. Now, I aflurc you, Mr. Spedator, this 
did not proceed from any real affection I had 
conceived for her; but, being a perfe<3; ftranger 
to the converfation of men, and ftrongly ad- 
di<fted to aflbeiate with the women, I knew no 
Other language but that of love. I Ihould how- 
ever be very much obliged to you if you could 
.free me from the perplexity I am at prelent in. 
I have fent word to my old gentleman in the 
country that I am dcfperately in love with the 
younger filler; and her father, who knew no 
better, poor man, acquainted him by the fame 
poll, that I had for fome time made my ad- 
drefles to the elder. Upon this old Telly fends 
me up word, that he has heard fo much of my 
exploits, that he intends immediately to order 
me to the South-fea. Sir, I have occafionally 
talked fo much of dying, that I begin to think 
there is not much in it ; and if the old fquirc 
perlifts in his defign, I do hereby give him no- 
tice that I am providing myfelf wdth proper in- 
ftruments for the deftrudlion of dcfpairing lovers: 
let him therefore look to it, and conlidcr that 
by his obftinacy he may himfelf lofe the Ion of 
his ftrength, the world an hopeful lawyer, my 
miftrefs a paffionate lover, and you, Mr. Spec- 
tator, 

Your conftant admirer, 

Jeremy Lovemore.‘ 
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N'' 597 . Wcdncfday, September 25, 17 I 4 . 


■■■ •'’-Aftns fine ponder e Indite pETR, 

The niind uncumber’d plays. 

Since T received my friend Shadow’s letter, 
fevcral of my correfpondents have been plcafed 
to fend me an account how they have been em- 
ployed in ileep, and what notable adventures 
they have been engaged in during that moon- 
lliinc in the brain. I lliall lay before my readers 
an abridgment of fomc few of their extrava- 
gancies, in hopes that they will in time accuf- 
tom themfelvcs to dream a little more to the 
purpofe. 

One, who ftyles hlmfelf Gladio, complains 
heavily that his fair one charges him with in- 
conftancy, and does not ufc him with half the 
hindnefs which the fincerity of his paflfion may 
demand ; the faid Gladio having by valour and 
jftratagem put to death tyrants, enchanters, mon- 
llcrs, knights, &c. without number, and expoled 
hlmfelf to all manner of dangers for her fake and 
fafety. He defires in his poftfeript to know 
whether, from a conftant fuccefs in them, he 
maiy not promife himfelf to fuccecd in her 
cftcera at laft. 

Another, who is very prolix in his narrative, 
writes me word, that, having fent a venture be- 
yond fea, he took occafion one night to fancy 
himfelf gone along with it, and grown on a fud- 
den the richefl man in all the Indies. Havina; 
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been there about a year or two, a guft of wind, 
that forced open his cafement, blew him over to 
his native country again, where awaking at tix 
o’clock, and the change of the air not agreeing 
with him, he turned to his left fide in order to 
a fecond voyage ; but before he could get on 
Ihipboard was unfortunately apprehended for 
ftcaling a horfe, tried and condemned for the 
faifl, and in a fair way of being executed, if 
Ibmcbody ftepping hallily into his chamber had 
not brought him a reprieve. This fellow too 
wants Mr. Shadow’s advice ; who, I dare fay, 
would bid him be content to rife after his firfl: 
nap, and learn to be fatisfied as foon as na- 
ture is. 

The next is a public-fpirited gentleman, who 
tells me, that on the fccond of September at 
night the whole city was on fire, and would cer- 
tainly have been reduced to allies again by this 
time if he had not flown over it with the New 
River on his back, and happily extinguiflied the 
flames before they had prevailed too far. He 
w^ould be informed whether he has not a right 
to petition the lord mayor and aldermen for a 
reward. 

A letter, dated September the ninth, acquaints 
me, that the writer, being refolved to try his 
fortune, had failed all that day ; and, that he 
might be fure of dreaming upon Ibmcthing at 
night, procured an handlbme flice of bride-cake, 
which he placed very conveniently under his 
pillow. In the morning his memory happened 
to fail him, and he could recolle<!:l nothing but 
an odd fancy that he had eaten his cake ; which 
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being found upon fearch reduced to a few 
crumbs, he is refolvcd to remember more of his 
dreams another time, believing from this that 
there may poffibly be fbmewhat of truth in 
them. 

I have received numerous complaints from 
leveral delicious dreamers, dehring me to invent 
fome method of filencing thofe noify Haves 
•whofc occupations lead them to take their early 
rounds about the city in a morning, doing a deal 
of raifehief, and working ftrange confufion in 
the affairs of its inhabitants. Several monarchs 
have done me the honour to acquaint me how 
often they have been fliook from their refpediive 
thrones by the rattling of a coach, or the rum- 
bling of a wheelbarrow. And many private 
gentlemen, I find, have been bawled out of vafl 
eftates by fellows not worth three-pence. A fair 
lady was juft upon the point of being married 
to a young, handfomc, rich, ingenious nobleman, 
when an impertinent tinker palling by forbid the 
bans; and an hopeful youth, who had been newly 
advanced to great honour and preferment, was 
forced by a neighbouring cobler to refign all for 
an old fong. It has been reprefented to me that 
thofe inconfiderable rafcals do nothing but go 
about diflblving of marriages, and fpoiling of for- 
tunes, impoverilliing rich and ruining great peo- 
ple, interrupting beauties in the midft of their 
conquefts, and generals in the courfe of their 
viiftories. A boifterous peripatetic hardly goes 
through a ftreet without waking half a dozen 
kings and princes, to open their drops or clean, 
Ihoes, frequently transforming feeptres into par- 
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ing-fliovels, and proclamations into bills. I 
have by me a letter from a young ftatefman, 
who in five or fix hours came to be emperor of 
Europe, after which he made war upon the Great 
Turk, routed him horfc and foot, and was 
crowned lord of the univerfe in Conftantinople : 
the conclufion of all his fiiccclTcs is, that on the 
1 5 th inftant, about feven in the morning, his 
imperial majefty was depolcd by a chimney- 
fweeper. 

On the other hand, I have epiftolary teflimo- 
nies of gratitude from many mlferable people, 
who owe to this clamorous tribe frequent deli- 
verances from great misfortunes. A fmall-coal 
man *, by waking one of thefe diftrcfiTcd gentle- 
men, faved him from ten years imprilbnment. 
An honeft watchman, bidding aloud good- mor- 
row to another, freed him from the. malice of 
many potent enemies, and brought all their de- 
figns againft him to nothing. A certain vale- 
tudinarian confclTes he has often been cured of a 
fore throat by the hoarlcnefs of a carman, and 
relieved from a fit of the gout by the found of 
pld fiiocs. A noily puppy, that plagued a Ibbcr 
gentleman all night long with his impertinence, 
was filenced by a cinder- wench w'ith a word 
fpcaking. 

Inftead therefore of fuppreffing this order of 
mortals, I would propofc it to my readers to make 
the beft advantage of their morning falutations. 

' Sir John Hawkins’s Hid. of Mufic, vol. v. p. 70, The 
name of this famous mufical man was Thomas Britton. See 
Guard. Vol. ii. JN" 144, note on Mr. Thomas Britton. 
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A famous Macedonian prince, for fear of for- 
getting himfelf in the midft of his good fortune, 
had a youth to wait on him every morning, and 
bid him remember that he was a man. A citi- 
zen, who is waked by one of thefc criers, may 
regard him as a kind of remembrancer, come to 
admonifti him that it is time to return to the 
circumftances he has overlooked all the night- 
time, to leave off fancying himfelf what he is 
not, and prepare to a<ft fuitably to the condition 
he is really placed in. 

People may dream on as long as they plcale, 
but I Ihall take no notice of any imaginary ad- 
ventures that do not happen while the fun is on 
this fide the horizon. For which realbn I ftiflc 
Fritilla’s dream at church laft Sunday, who, 
while the reft of the audience were enjoying the 
benefit of an excellent difeourfe, was lofing her 
money and Jewels to a gentleman at play, until 
after a ftrange run of ill luck flie was reduced to 
pawn three lovely pretty children for her laft 
ftake. When flie had thrown them away, her 
companion wxnt off difeovering himfelf by his 
ufual tokens, a cloven foot and a ftrong fmcll of 
brimftone ; which laft proved a bottle of fpirits, 
which a good old lady applied to her nofc, to put 
her in a condition of hearing the preacher’s third 
head concerning time. 

If a man has no mind to pals abruptly from his 
imagined to his real circumftances, he may em- 
ploy himfelf a while in that new kind of obfer- 
vation which my onelrocritical correfpondent has 
dircdled him to make of himfelf. Purfuing the 
imagination through all its extravagancies, whe- 
VOL. VIII. P 
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ther in keeping or waking, is no improper me- 
thod of corrcd:lng and bringing it to a<R in fubor- 
dination to reafon, fo as to be delighted only with 
fuch objeds as will affed it with plcafurc when 
it is never fo cool and fedate. 


N” 598. Friday, September 24, 1714- 


yamme ighur iaudas.^ quod de faplcntlbm alter 
Ridebat^ quot'ics a limine moverat unum 
ProtulcnUqiie pedem : jicbat contrarius alter ? 

J'u V* Sat. X. 2«^. 

Will ye not now the pair of fages praife, 

Who the fame end purfuM by (cvcral ways? 

One pity’d, one contemnM the woful times; 

One iaiigli’d at follies, one lamented crimes. 

Duydun. 

IVL^xkind may be divided into the merry 
and the ferious, who both ot them make a very 
good figure in the fpecics lb long as they keep 
tlicir rei'pedivc humf>urs from degenerating into 
the neighbouring extreme ; there being a natural 

ft is not certainly known r.cAV who was tl’.e real author 
ot this paper; if it was not ihc ingenious Dr. Byrom who 
wrote it, it was certainly written on liints originally fuggefled 
by that elegant fcholar and gentleman, in the paper referred to 
under the title of Mr. Shadow’s Letter. 

^ ^ On Friday tlie thiixl of 0(5lober next, John Abiahall, 
with a coacli andablchorfes, lets out from the huirs Head, the 
lower end of C ray \s<inn- lane, to bring company from the 
jiath. This is to give notice, that any peiibn may be carried 
lo Bath, or any other place on that road, at a realonable rate. 
N. B. T his adv. was inierred in the Spccl. iufolio,onThurf- 
day i^ept, 25, i7i2. 
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tendency in the one to a melancholy morof'encls., 
and in the other to a fantaftic levity. 

The merry part of the world arc very amiable, 
while they diffulc a checrfulncfs through conver- 
fiition at proper feafons and on pi'opcr occalions; 
but, on the contrary, a great grievance to Ibciety 
when they infect every difeourfe with infipid 
mirth, and turn Into ridicule fiich fubje^ts as are 
not fuited to it. For thongh laughter is looked 
upon by the philolbphers as the property of rea- 
ton, the excefs of it has been always confidered 
as the mark of folly. 

On the other tide, lerioufnefs has its beauty 
whilft it is attended with cheerfulnefs and hu- 
manity, and docs not come in unfeafonably tc» 
pall the good humour of thofe with whom we 
converfe. 

Thcfc two fets of men, notwithftandins: thev 

• ^ 

each of them fliine in their refpcCbve charaflers, 
arc apt to bear a natural avcrlion and antipathy 
to one another. 

What is more ufual than to hear men of feri- 
ous tempers, and auftcrc morals, enlarging upon 
the vanities and follies of the young and gay part 
of the fpecics, while they look with a kind of 
horror, upon fuch pomps and diverfions as arc 
innocent in themlelvcs, and only culpable when 
they draw the mind too much ? 

1 could not but fmile upon reading a paflage in 
the account which Mr. Baxter gives of his own 
life, wherein he reprefents it as a great bleffing 
that in his youth he very narrowly efcaped get- 
ting a place at court. 

It muft indeed be confelled that levity of tern- , 

P 2 
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per takes a man oiF his guard, and opens a pafs 
to his foul for any temptation that afl'aults it. It 
favours all the approaches of vice, and weakens 
all the rellftancc of virtue : for which reafon a 
renowned llatcfman in queen Elizabeth’s days, 
after having retired from court and public bufi- 
nefs, in order to give himfelf up to the duties of 
religion, when any of his old friends uled to vifit 
him, had ftill this word of advice in his mouth, 
* be ferious.’ 

An eminent Italian author of this caft of mind, 
fpeaking of the great advantage of a ferious and 
compoied temper, wifhes very gravely, that for 
the benefit of mankind he had Trophonins’s cave 
in his poll'effion ; which, fays he, would contri- 
bute more to the reformation of manners than all 
the workhonfes and bridewells in Europe. 

Wc have a very particular defeription of this 
cave in Paufanias, who tells us that it was made 
in the form of a huge oven, and had many par- 
ticular circumllanccs, which difpofed the perfbn 
who was in it to be more penfive and thoughtful 
than ordinary; inlbmuch, that no man was ever 
obferved to laugh all his life after, who had once 
.made liis entry into this cave. It was ufual in 
thofe times, when any one carried a more than 
ordinary glooraincfs in his tcatures, to tell him 
that he looked like one juft come out of Tropho- 
nius’s cave. 

On the other hand, writers of a more merry 
complexion have been no Icfs Icverc on the op- 
pofite party ; and have had one advantage above 
them, that they have attacked them with more 
tjarna of wit and. humour. 
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After all, if a man’s temper were at his own 
difpolal, 1 think he would not choofe to be of 
cither of thefe parties; lincc the moll perfect 
charaftcr is that which is formed out of l.'Oth of 
them. A man would neither choofe to be a 
hermit nor a buffoon : human nature i.s not fo 
miferable, as that we Iliould be always melan- 
choly; nor fo happy, as that we fliould be always 
merry. In a word, a man Iliould not live as if 
there was no God in the world ; Jior at the fame 
time, as if there were no men in it. ”, 


N'’ 5 () 9 . Monday, September ijy, 1714 . 

Uhii'luc 

Lucius^ ttbique pavjr, ViRC. ii. 369. 

All parts rcfouiid with tumults, plaints, and fears. 

Dryden. 

It has been my cuftom, as I grow old, to 
allow myfclf fonic little indulgcncics, which I 
never took in my youth. Among others is that 
of an afternoon’s nap, which I fell into in the 
lifty-Iifth year of my age, and have continued 
for the three lall years paff. By this means I 
enjoy a double morning, and rile twice a day 
frelh to my fpcculations. It happens very luckily 
for me, that fome of my dreams have proved in- 
IlrucSive to my countrymen, fo that I may be 
faid to Ilecp, as well as to wake, for the good of 
the public. I was yefterday meditating on the 

By AdJ.ifon, on the authority of Mr. T. TickclI. 
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account with which [ have already entertained 
my readers concerning the cave of Trophonius. 

J was no fooncr fallen into myufual Humber, but 
I dreamed that this cave was put Into my pof- 
IciTion, and that I gave public notice of its virtue, 
inviting every one to it who had i mind to be a 
ferious man for the remaining part of his life. 
Great multitudes imtpcdiatciy rcfortcd to me. 
The firft who made the experiment was a merry- 
andrew, who was put into my hands by a neigh- 
bouring juftice of peace, in order to reclaim him 
ifom that profligate kind of life. Poor Pickle- 
herring had not taken above one turn in it, 
when I'lC came out of the cave, like a hermit 
from his cell, with a penitential look and a moft 
rueful countenance. I then put in a young 
laughing fop, and, watching for his return, afl<.cd 
him w'ith a imilc, how he liked the place ? Pie 
rcplictl, * Pr’ythec, friend, be not impertinent ; 
and llalkcd by me as grave as a ]udge. A citizen 
then defiled me to give free ingrefs and cgrcl's 
to his wile, who was dreifed in the gayeffc co- 
loured ribbons I had ever fccn. She went in 
with a flirt of her fan and a fmirking coun- 
tenance, but came out with the I'cvcrity of a 
ycftal; and, throwing from her feveral female 
gewgaws, told me with a figh, that flic relblved 
to go into deep mourning, and to wear black all 
the rclt of her life. As I had many coquettes 
recommended to me by their parents, their huf- 
bands, and their lovers, I let tiicm in all at once, 
deflring them to divert themfelves together as 
w ell as they could. Upon their emerging again 
into dny-light, you w'ould have fancied rny cave 
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to have been a nunnery, and that you Iiad feen a 
folemn proceffion of Religious marching out, one 
behind another, in the moft profound hicncc and 
the moft exemplary decency. As I was very 
much delighted with to edifying a fight, there 
came towards me a great company of males and 
females, laughing, finging, and dancing in fuch 
a manner, that I could hear them a great while 
before I faw them. Upon my afking their leader 
w hat brought them thither ? they told me all at 
once that they w'crc French proteftants lately 
arrived in Great Britain, and that, finding ihcm- 
felves of too gay an humour for my country, 
they applied thcmfclvcs to me in order to com- 
pofe them for Britlfii convcrl'ation. I told them 
that, to oblige them, I w’ould foon fpoil their 
mirth ; upon which I admitted a wdiole flmal of 
them, who, after having taken a furvey of the 
place, came out in very good order, and with 
looks entirely Englifii. I afterwards put in a 
Dutchman, who had a great fancy to fee the 
keldcr, as he called it, but I could not obferve 
that I had made any alteration in him. 

A comedian, who had gained great reputation 
in parts of humour, told me that he had a mighty 
mind to a<R Alexander the (ircat, and fancied 
that he Ihould fucceed very well in it if he could 
ftrike tvvo or three laughing features out of his 
face. He tried the experiment, but contra^cd 
fb very folid a look by it, that I am afraid he will 
be fit for no part hereafter but a Timon of 
Athens, or a Mute in The Funeral. 

1 then clapped up an empty fantallic citizen, 
in order to qualify him for an alderman. He was 
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Succeeded by a young rake of the Middle Tem- 
ple, who was brought to me by his grandmother; 
but, to her great fbrrow and furprife, he came 
outaquaker. Seeing myfelf furrounded with a 
body of freethinkers and fcofFers at religion, who 
were making themfelves merry at the fober looks 
and thoughtful brows of thofe who had been in 
the cave, I thruft them all in, one after another, 
and locked the door upon them. Upon my 
opening it, they all looked as if they had been 
frightened out of their wits, and were marching 
away with ropes in their hands to a wood that 
was within fight of the place. I found they 
were not able to bear themfelves in their firft 
ferious thoughts ; but, knowing thefe would 
quickly bring them to a better frame of mind, I 
gave them into the cuftody of their friends 
until that happy change was wrought in them. 

The laft that was brought to me was a young 
woman, who at the firft light of my fliort face 
fell into an immoderate fit of laughter, and was 
forced to hold her fides all the while her mother 
was fpcaking to me. Upon this I interrupted 
the old lady, and, taking her daughter by the 
hand, ‘ Madam,’ faid I, ‘ be plealed to retire 
into my clofet while your mother tells me your 
cale.’ I then put her into the mouth of the 
cave, wdicn the mother, after having begged par- 
don for the girl’s rudenefs, told me that flic often 
treated her father and the graveft of her relations 
in the lame manner; that llie would lit gig- 
gling and laughing with her companions from 
one end of a tragedy to the other; nay, that Ihe 
would Ibmetimes burft out in the middle of a 
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I'crmon, and let the whole eongregation a flaring 
at her. The mother wras going on, when the 
young lady came out of the cave to us with a 
compofed countenanec and a low curtfy. She 
was a girl of fueh exuberant mirth that her vifit 
to Trophonious only reduced her to a more 
than ordinary decency of behaviour, and made 
a very pretty prude of her. Alter having per- 
formed innumerable cures, I looked about me 
with great fatisfadiion, and law all my patients 
w'alking by thcmfclvcs in a very pcnfive and 
mufing pollute, lb that the whole fpacc fecraed 
covered with philolbphcrs, I w'as at length 
rcfolved to go into the cave myfclf, and lee 
what it was that had produced Inch w^onderful 
effedls upon the company ; but as I was Hoop- 
ing at the entrance, the door being Ibmcwhat 
low, I gave fueh a nod in my chair that 1 
awaked. After having recovered myfelf from 
my firfl flartle, I was very well pleafed at the 
accident which had befallen me, as not knowing 
but a little flay in the place might have fpoiled 
my SpcAators. 


N“ 600. Wednefday, September 39, 1714. 



^Solemque fuum^ fiia Jidcra norunt. 

ViRG. vK 641, 

Stars of their own, and their own funs they know. 

Dryden. 

r HAVE always taken a particular plealure in 
examining the opinions which men of different 
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religions, ditFercnt agc.s, and different countries, 
have entertained concerning the immortality of 
the foul, and the ffatc of happinefs which they 
promife themlelvcs in another world. P'or, 
\vhate\cr prejudices and errors liunian nature 
lies under, v/c find that cither rcafon, or tradition 
from our fuff parents, has difeovered to all 
people f'emething in thefe great points which 
hears analosv to truth, and to the do<ftrincs 
opened to ns by divine revelation. I was lately 
difccurfiug on this fubjcci; w'ith a learned perfon, 
who has been very much converfant among the 
inhabitants of the more weflern parts cf Africa". 
Upon his convcrhng with, icvcral in that country, 
he tells me that their notion of heaven or of a 
future Rate of happinefs is this, that every thing 
we there wifh for will immediately prefent itfelf 
to us. We find, fay they, our fouls arc of fuch 
a natn.re that they require variety, and are not 
capable of being alwaj's delighted wdth the fame 
object ■. Tlic Supreme Itclng, therefore, in com- 
pliance with this taflc of happinefs which he has 
planted in the loul of man, wdil raife up from 
time to time, fay they, every gratification which 

^ Tlic pciTon alhulal to here was probably dean Lancelot 
Acldlion, ‘ daitlnis per EurGpin 7 i jijiicamque percprrhiationibusy 
ivrrfm 'i'his amiable clergyman, the father 

of the author of tills paper, publiilied An Account of Weft 
T?avbaiy, ccc. Ai the dean died in his 71ft year, April 170;^, 
this paper was pvoha!)ly v. rittcii iii his life-time, many years, 
a do/eit at leafl, before the d.ite of its publication in the Spec- 
tator. See 'rat. with notes, Vol. vi. N° 255, p. 162, note; 
Dr. Johnlbn’s Lives of Knglifh Poets, vol. ii. p. 38], 
edit. 8vo. 1701; and .Biogr, Hrit. article Addifon’ [Fr^an- ‘ 
cclot. I 
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it is in the humour to be pleafed w 1th. If we 
wilh to be in groves or bowers among running 
ftreams or falls of water, we fliall immediately 
find ourfclvcs in the midft of Inch a fccnc as we 
defire. If we would be entertained with mufic 
and the melody of founds, the concert arifes 
upon our wifli, and the whole region about us 
is filled with harmony. In fliort, every defire 
will be followed bv fruition; and whatever a 
man’s inclination direfts him to wall be prefent 
with him. Nor is it material whether the Su- 
preme Pow'er creates in conformity to our vviflics, 
or whether he only produces fuch a change in 
our imagination as mahes us believe ourfclvcs 
con\ erfant among thofe fccnes w hich delight us. 
Our happinefs will be the fame, whether it pro- 
ceed from external objects, or from the impref- 
fions of the Deity upon our own private fancies. 
This is the account which I have received from 
my learned friend. Notwithflandlng this fyflcm 
of bedief be in general very chimerical and vi- 
fionary, there is fomething fublimc in its man- 
ner of confidcrlng the influence of a Divine 
Being on a human foul. It has alfb, like moft 
other opinions of the heathen world upon thefo 
important points ; it has, I fay, its foundation in 
truth, as it fuppofes the fouls of good men after 
this life to be in a Rate of pcrfccT happinefs; that 
in this Rate there will be no barren hopes, nor 
fruitlefs wifhes, and that we lhall enjoy every 
thing we can defirc. But the particular cir- 
cumflance which I am moft pleafed with in this 
fchfeme, and w hich arifes from a juft reflcdlion 
upon human nature, is that variety of plcafures 
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which it fuppofcs the fouls of good men will be 
pofl'dled of in another world. This I think 
highly probable, from the diiflates both of reafon 
and revelation. The Ibul confifts of many fa- 
culties, as the underftanding, and the will, with 
all the fenfes both outward and inward ; or, to 
ipeak more philofophically, the foul can exert 
herfclf in many different ways of adlion. She 
can underftand, will, imagine, fee, and hear; 
love, and difeourfe, and apply herfelf to many 
other the like cxercifes of different kinds and 
natures ; but, what is more to be confidered, 
the foul is capable of receiving a moll exquifite 
plcafure and fatisra(f;tion from the excrcifc of any 
of thefe its pow'crs, when they are gratified with 
their proper objeils; fhc can be entirely happy 
by the fatisfa<5tion of the memory, the fight, the 
hearing, or any other mode of perception. Every 
facidty is as a diflind talle in the mind, and hath 
objeifs accommodated to its proper relifli. Doc- 
tor Tillotfon fomewhere fays, that he will not 
prefume to determine in what confills the hap- 
pinefs of the blefl'ed, bccaufe God Almighty is 
capable of making the foul happy by ten thou- 
fand different ways. Befides thofe feveral ave- 
nues to pleafure which the foul is endowxd with 
in this life, it is not impoffible, according to the 
opinions of many eminent divines, but there 
may be new faculties in the fouls of good men 
made perfect, as well as new fenfes in their glo- 
rified bodies. This wc arc fure of, that there 
will be new objects offered to all thofe faculties 
which are elfential to us. ' 

Wc are likewife to take notice that every par- 
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ticular faculty is capable of being employed on a 
very great variety of objeds. The underlland- 
ing, for example, may be happy in the con- 
templation of moral, natural, mathematical, and 
other kinds of truth. The memory llkcwife may 
turn itfelf to an infinite multitude of obje<51s, 
efjpecially when the foul lliall have paffed 
through the fpacc of many millions of years, and 
fhall reflc6l with plcafure on the days of eternity. 
Every other faculty may be confidered in tho 
fame extent. 

We cannot queftion but that the happinefs of 
a foul will be adequate to its nature ; and that it 
is not endowed with any faculties which are to 
lie ufelefs and unemployed. The happinefs is to 
be the happinefs of the whole man ; and wc 
may eafily conceive to ourfelves the happinefs of 
the foul while any one of its faculties is in. 
the fruition of its chief good. The liappinefo 
may be of a more exalted nature in proportion as 
the faculty employed is fo : but, as the whole , 
foul aCls in the exertion of any of its particular 
powers, the whole foul is happy in the plcafure 
which arifes from any of its particular .'fots. For, 
notwithftanding, as has been before hinted, and 
as it has been taken notice of by one of the great- 
eft modern philofophcrs ", we divide the foul 
into feveral powers and faculties, there is no fuch 
divifion in the foul itfelf, fince it is the whole, 
foul that remembers, underftands, wills, or 
imagines. Our manner of confidering the me- 
Itiory, underftanding, will, imagination, and the 


p Locke. 
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like faculties, is for the better enabling us to cx- 
})refs ourfclvcs in fuch abftradled fubje^ts of Ipe- 
culation, not that there is any fuch divilion in 
the foul itfelf. 

Seeing then that the foul has many different 
faculties ; or, in other words, many different 
ways of a<fHng; that it can be intenfely pleafed 
or made happy by all thefe different faculties, or 
ways of a<fiing ; that it may be endowed with 
feveral latent faculties, which it is not at prefent 
in a condition to exert ; that we cannot believe 
the foul is endowed with any faculty which is of 
no ufe to it ; that, whenever any one of thefe 
faculties is tranfccndcntly pleafed, the foul, is in a 
Rate of happinefs ; and, in the laft place, con- 
f dering that the happinefs of another world is to 
be the happinefs of the whole man, who can 
qiicftion but that there is an infinite variety in 
thofc pleafurcs wc arc fpeakingof; and that this 
fulnefs of joy w ill he made up of all thofe plca- 
furcs which the nature of the foul is capable of 
receiving. 

Wc fliall be the more confirmed in this doc- 
trine if wc obferve the nature of variety with re- 
gard to the mind of man. The foul docs not 
care to be always in the lame bent. The facul- 
ties relieve one another by turns, and receive an 
additional pleafure from the novelty of thpfe 
objedfs about wdiich they are converfant. 

Revelation likewife very much confirms this 
notion, under the different views which it gives 
us of our future happinefs. In the defeription 
of the throne of God it reprcl'ents to us all thofe 
objedts which arc able to gratify the fenfes and 
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imagination: in very many places it intimates 
to us all the happinefs which the underftandlng 
can poffibly receive in that ftate, where all things 
lhall be revealed to us, and we lliall know even 
as we are known ; the raptures of devotion, of 
divine love, the pleafure of converfing with our 
blcfled Saviour, with an innumerable hoil of 
angels, and with the fpirits of juft men made 
perfcift, are likewife revealed to us in fcveral 
parts of the holy writings. There arc alfo men- 
tioned thole hierarchies or governments in which 
the blcfled fliall be ranged one above another, 
and in which we may be furc a great part of our 
happinefs will likewife conflft ; for it will not be 
there as in this world,, where every one is aim- 
ing at power and fuperiority : but, on the con- 
trary, every one will find that ftation the moft 
proper I’or him in which he is placed, and will 
probably think that he could not have been fo 
happy in any other ftation. Thcfe, and many 
other particulars, are marked in divine revela- 
tion, as the fcveral ingredients of our happinefs 
in heaven, which all imply fuch a variety of joys, 
and fuch a gratification of the foul in all its dif- 
ferent faculties, as I have been here mcntlon- 
ing. 

Some of the rabbins tell us that the chcru- 
bims arc a fet of angels who know moft, and 
the feraphims a fet of angels who love moft. 
Whether this diftiinftion be not altogether ima- 
ginary, I fliall not here examine; but it is highly 
probable that, among the fpirits of good men, 
.ther^ awy be fbme who will be more pleafed 
with the employment of one faculty than of 
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another; and this perhaps according to thofe 
innocent and vii'tvious habits or inclinations 
which have here taken the deepeft root. 

I might here apply this conlidcration to the 
fpirits of wicked men, with relation to the pain 
which they lhall fuffer in every one of their fa- 
culties, and the refpedive mifcrics which lhall 
l>c appropriated to each faculty in particular. 
But, leaving this to the refledion of my readers, 
I lhall conclude with obferving how we ought to 
be thankful to our great Creator, and rejoice in 
the being which he has bcllow’ed upon us, for 
having niade the foul fufceptiblc of pleafurc by fo 
many different w'ays. Wc fee by w'hat a variety 
of paffages joy and gladncfs may enter into the 
thoughts of man; how wonderfully a human 
fpirit is framed, to imbibe its proper latisfac- 
tions, and tafte the goodnefs of its Creator. We 
may therefore look into ourfclves with rapture 
and amazement, and cannot fuflicicntly exprefs 
our gratitude to Him, who has cncompafled us 
with fuch a profulion of blcffings, and opened 
in us fo many capacities of enjoying them. 

There cannot be a ftrongcr argument that 
God has deligncd us for a ftatc of future happi- 
nefs, and for that heaven which he has revealed 
to us, than that he has thus naturally qualified 
the Ibul for it, and made it a being capable of 
receiving lb much blils. He would never have 
made fuch faculties in vain, and have endowed 
us with powers that were not to be c.xerted on 
fuch objeds as are fuited to them. It is very 
mauifcil:, by the inward frame and constitution • 
of our minds, that he has adapted them to an 
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all the fame eilential qualities; only cleared, i^- 
fined, and cultivated. Water is the lame fluid 
body in winter and in fummer; when it flatids 
itiflttK’d in ice as when it flows along in gentle 
Itrcams. gladdening a thouland fields in its pro^ 
grefs. It is a property of the heart of tnan to 
be diffufivc ; its kind wifhes fpread abroad over 
the face of the creation; and if there be thofe, 
as wc may oblcr\ e too many of them, who are 
all wTapped up in their owxr dear felves, without 
any vifibic concern lor tlicir fpecics, let us fup- 
pole that their good-nature is frozen, and, by 
the prevailing force of fomc contrary quality, 
relhalncd in its operation. 1 lliall therefore en- 
deavour to allign fome of the principal checks 
upeii thl^ generous j^nxpenfion of the human 
Ibnb wlii’ch will enable ns to judge whether, 
and by wdiat method, this moll nleful principle 
may be rxn fettered, and rellored to its native 
freedom of cxcrcilc. 

' The lirft and leading caule is an unhappy 
complexion of body. The heathens, ignorant 
of the true fource of moral evil, generally charg- 
ed It on the obliquity of matter, which, being 
eternal and independent, was incapable of change 
in any of its properties, even by the Almighty 
Mind, who, when he came to fafliion it into u 
world of beings, mull, take it as he found it. 
This notion, as moll others of theirs, is a com- 
pofitioix of truth and error: That matter is 
eternal, that, from thg lirll union of foul to it, 
it perverted its inclinations, and that the ill in- 
fluence it hath upon the niind is not to He’for- 
jrcfted by (kod himfelf, arc all very great errors, 
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odcnfionccl by a truth as evident, that the CU'* 
parities and dilpofitionR of the Ibul depend, to 
a great degree, on the bodily temper. As there 
ate Ibmc fools, others arc knaves by confhitu- 
tioii ; and particrdarly it may be laid of many, 
that they ^re born with an illiberal caft of 
mind ; the riiatter that compoles them is tena- 
cious as birdlime; and a kind of cramp draws 
their hands and their hearts together, that they 
never care to open them, utilefs to grafp at 
more. It is a melancholy lot this; but at- 
tended with oi>c advantage above theirs, to 
■whom it would be as painful to forbear good 
offices as it is to thefe men to perform them : 
that whereas perfons naturally beneficent 
miftake inftin<tt for virtue, by rcafon 
ficulty of diftingutffiing when one riilcs chetn 
and when the otlier, men of the oppofite cha- 
rat^lcr may be more certain of the motive that 
predominates in every ablion. If they cannot 
confer a benefit with that cafe and franknels 
which arc necclTary to give it a grace in the eye 
of the world, in requital, the real merit of what 
they do is enhanced by the oppofition they llir- 
mount in doing it. The llrcngth of their virtue 
is feen in rifing againll the w'cight of nature; 
and eye fy time they have the reiolution to dif" 
charge their duty they make afacrificc of incli- 
nation to conscience, w-hich is always too grate- 
ful to let its followers go without fui table marks 

K J 

of its approbation. : Perhaps the entire cure of 
this ill^nuality is iio more poffiblc than of Ibrne 
*dift^ipers that defeend by inheritance. How- 
ever, a great deal rnay be done by a coutfe of 

Q 2 
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fecncficencfe obR'ihately perfifted in ; this/ lf%ny 
thing, being a likely way of efliablifliifig met&l 
habit, which jfhall be fbmewhat of a 
poife to the force of mecharii'ftn. Only it fttufl; 
be remcmbGrcd that wc do hot inte«hit> upon 
any pretence whatlbevcf, the Cu(fem of doing 
good, in regard, if thete lx; the lOaft oel^ticm, 
nature will watch the opportunity ‘ 
and in a lhort time to recover the ground it ievas 
jb long in quitting : for there is this difference 
between mental habits and fuCh as have their 
foundation in the body : thefe laft are in their 
nature more forcible and Violent { and, to gain 
upon usi need only not be oppofed ; whereas the 
fori^eh fo be continually reinforced with frefti 

ff^lPeMpr they will languilh and die away. 
A^lt^ihggefts the reafon why gpod habits in 
gcncra|it|quirc longer time for their fettlcmcnt 
than bad, and yet arc fooner di^laced ; the rea- 
fon is, that vicious habits, as drunkeruicfs for 
inllance, produce a change, in the body, which 
the others not doing, muft be maintained the 
fome way they arc acquired, 'by the mere dint 
of indaftry, refolutioni and vigilancei “ 

‘ Another thing w'hich fufpends the Operations 
of benevolence, is the love Of the ^Otld ;: pro- 
ceed i ng from a fal ft notiOn men have taken ’np, 
that an abundance of the iwortd iis an Offehtial 
ingredient in the h^piheff pfvlifof Worldly 
things are of fuclv a quality as tO' leffen Upoh di- 
viding, fp tliat the more partrii^S' there are 
left ;; muft' fall ‘ tp; 'evfory''"mari’s 'iaiVate 
confequcncc of this' is that tirCy loot li^hVSnc* 
another with ah evil eye# each inaOginihg ill the 
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fffttto.be embarked in an intereft that cannot 
take place but to his prejudice, flcnce are 
thdfe eager competiriorts ibr wealth or power; 
'hence one’s man’s fuccefs becomes another’s dil- 


appointment ; and, like pretenders to the fame 
miflrefs, they cati feldom have common charity 
tor their rivals. Not that they are naturally 
difpofed to quarrel and fall out ; "but it is natural 
for a man to prefer himfelf to all others, and to 
iecure his own intereft firft. If that which men 
eftcem their happineft were, like the light, the 
lame Sufficient and -unconfined good, whether 
, ten thoufand enjoy the benefit of it or but one, 
we iffiould fee men’s good-will and kind endea- 
vours would be as uni verfal. 

** Homo qut err anti cqmiterrnonjlrat 

lumen de fuo lumihe accendat,faaii 'r 
Nihilominus ipft luceatt cum ilii acet'iderjit** 

*ro dihedt a wanderer in the right way, is to light 
another man’s candle by one’s own, which lofe.s none 
of its light by what the other gains.” 

* But, unluckily, mankind agree in makin«^ 
choice of olyedls which inevitably engage them 
,.in perpetual differences, Learn, therefore, like 
a wife mtin, the true eftimate of things. Defirc 
not more of the world than is neeeflary to ac- 
commodate you in paffing through it; look upon 
every thing beyond* not as ulcjefs only, butbur- 
dcnibinc. Place not your quiet in things which 
you cannot-: have without putting others befidc 
t^hem, and thereby making then' your enemies; 
aad^ Which, when wiB give you more 

trouble tOi k^p than faftsfa<ftipn in the enjoy- 
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ment. Yirtiac is a good of a noHt*Xrkin4 ;■ k 
grows by comtnuiiieation ; iand ib little refgnar 
blcs eartlily riches, that the more hands it is 
lodged in the greater is every man’s partionlar 
ilock. Eo, by propagating and iningiing their 
fires, not only all the lights of a branch together 
caft a more extenfivc brightnefs, but each fingle 
light burns with a ftronger flame- i And laftly, 
take this along with you, that if, wealth be an 
inftrument of plcafure, the greatefl: pleafure it 
can put into yovtr power is that of doing good. 
It is A'orth Gonfidcring, that the organs of fenfe 
a<5t within a narrow compafs, and the appetites 
will loon fay they have cnovigh< Which of the 
tvyd theretiirc is the happier man-^he wbQ, con- 
his regard to the gratification of his 
aphtfibdl^"'' is capable but of fliort fits of pleafure 
the man who, reckoning himfclf a fharer 
iu the "flitlsfailions of others, cfpecially thofc 
which come to theni by his means, enlarges the 
f]>licre of his happinefs? 

‘ The laft cnemv to benevolence I Ihall men- 
tion IS uneafinefs of any kind. A guilty, or a 
dilcontented mind, a mind ruffled by ill fortune, 
difconcertcd by its own pailions; foured by neg- 
ieft, or fretting at dimppointnaents^ .hath n^^ 
Jeifurc to attend to the neceffity Or unreafbn- 
ablencfs of a kindnefs deiired, nor ' a tafhs, for 
thofe pleafures whieh wait on heneficence, which 
demand a calm fmd unpolluted Iieart to reliffl 
them. The moft milerablc ofi allf.heiiigs; is. the 
raoft envious ; as,^ '©n the hand, ; nioft 
communicati ve.is the happiidh . uAnfl if T^>*, 4 re 
in fcarch of thcicat of perfoif love and friend* 
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ihip* yoiji \v:ill not find it until you conic to the 
region of the blefled, where happinefs,.like a re- 
11 reihingftreain, flows Irorn licart to heart in an 
endlefis circulation, and is prderved fv\cct and 
untainted by the motion. It is old advice, if 
you have a favour to requefl: of* any one, to ob- 
jferve the loftcfl tinies of addrefs, when the foul, 
in> a flafli of _goQ<Ehumour, takes a- pkafure. to 
-iiliew iticif plcaied' Perfons confciqu^ of thcii’ 
own integrity, fatisfied with . themfelvcs and 
.their iCixndit ton, andfnh of confidence in a fJn~ 
prenie Beingj and the hope of immortality, fur- 
vey nil alxjut them with a flow of good- will. As 
trees, which like their foil, (hoot out ;m expref- 
fions of kiiidncfs, and bend beneath thcirj;niva 
precious load, to the hand of the gathereir^i^OW 
if the mind be not thus ealy, it is ali^in^lrjbilc 
fign that it Is not in its natural ftate 
mind in its right pofture, it will imnrjedidely 
difeover its innate propenfion to beneficence k’ 
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Facii hoc illos byadnthos. Juv. Sat. vi. i lo- 

, This inak.es them hyacinths. 

The follpwiiig letter comes from a gentle- 
man /who, J find, is very, diligent in making his 

/ By the Rev.- Mr. Henry Grove. Sec Sjxei^. K®588, 

. and'^^ 

" « Tivis day is ptihliflied the ad edit, of The MaoibleHni, 

facred to the memory of Q. Atuie, by Mr. Tiieobald. 
Sjic^i. in folip. 
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obfer vatioiis, whicb I thinlf j^^terial »ot ta 
be eommunicated to the publie. 

‘.SiE,,;.. . 

. * bs order 4 q execute the^^fficc of the 
love eafuitt of Great Britain, with ; which I take 
myfelf to be invefted by your paper; of Septonar 
ber 8 *, I Iball make fome farther r^fc^^ions 
upon tb.ei,t5¥o,f^5> m.-^eniei^; b^.ianaigiwti^:'- 
that wbieh alway? ought .to haye jthe n 
hand. After having obferved withiWiuch chri- 
ofity the acCQinpiilhmcnts which are apt to cap- 
tivate female hearts, I find that there is no per- 
fon fo irrehftible as one who is a n>an of impor- 
tat^,ei( it be in matters of no cpfife- 

qoe^e* I ,Onc who makes himfclf talked of, 
for the particular cock ; of his hat, 
of A^iprating aloud in the boxes at a play, is in 
a faif vvay of being a favourite. I have knowrn 
a young fellow make his fortune by knocking 
down a conftablc ; and may ycntuje to; fay, 
though it may ieciUt a paradox,. tl>at many a fair 
one has died by a duel in whieh both the com- 
batants have fur viyed. , . , ’ 

‘ About three winters ago I took notice of a 
young lady at the theatre,, who conceived a paf- 
fioii for a notorious rake that headed a party of 
catcalls; and am credibly informed vth®it the ern- 
pefor of the Mohocks married a 
w ithin three weeks after haring; rendered him- 
felf formidable in the cities; of j^j^pndon End 
W eftminfter. Scouring and ; bttf hina of ^ w 

’ Sec SiwjS. N'’59i* 
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dows have done freqaent execwtiari tipon the 
lex. Bat there is no let of thefe male eharrners 
who make their way more fuccel'sfully than 
thdfe who have gained themlelves a name tor 
inttiguc, arid have ruined the greatclt number of 
reputations. - There is a ftrangc curiofity in the 
femalte-Wbrld to be acquainted with the dear 
man has been loved by others, arid to knbw 
wiat- it 48 ' that maltes him fo agreeable, His 
fcputation dc^s ' more than half his bufinels. 
Every one, ifliat is ambitious of being a woman 
of fafhiortj' 'looks Out for opportumties of being 
in his company ; lb that, to ule the old proverb, 
“ When his riame is up he riiay lie a-bed.” ; 

* I was very lehlible Of the great adyaritagi^jpf 
being a man of im j^rtance upon thefe 
on the day of the king’s entry, when I wfe feated 
in a balcony behind a clufter of very pretty 
country ladies, who had one of thefe mowy 
gcntlemeri in the midll of them. The firlt 
trick I caught him at Was bowing to levcral 
perfbns of quality whom he did not know ; nay, 
he had the impadence to hem at a blue garter 
who had a finer equipage than ordinary ; arid 
feemed a little concerned at the impertinent 
huizas of the mqb, that hindered his friend 
from takirig riotice of him. There was, indeed, 
"one who plitled diF his hat to film ; arid, upon 
the ladies diking who it was, fie told them it 
was a forei^ miriiller that he had been very 
merry with tfie night before ; whereas in truth 
it vm the city^comiriOK bunt. 

was never at a lofs when he was alked 
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any pcrfon’s name, though he fel^om knew any 
one under a ' peer. He found dukes and earls 
among; the aldermen, very good-natured fellows 
among the privy-counfellors, with two or three 
agreeable old ralies among the hifliops and 
judges.-' ■; 

‘in fliort, I colle from his whotc dif- 
courfe that! he Was acquainted .with dvety l^ 
and knew pobody- At ^e fartie time, 1 am 
mlftaken if he did not that day rnake niore ad- 
vances in the aRcdtions of his miftrels, who fat 
near him, than he could have done in half a 
year’s courtihip. s> .^r ; 

Ovid has finely touched this method of 
making love, which i fhall here give my reader 
' .i^tyden 

' ‘ page the ejdyenth. 

" Thus love in theatres did firft improve. 

And theatres arc Rill tfie feenes of love: 

■ Nor ihiin the chariots and the cdurfer’s racej 
The Circus is no inconvenient place. • 

Nor need is there of talking on the hah'di 
Nor nod.s, nor figns, which lovers underftand; 

But boldly next tlie fair your feat provide, . 

Clole as you can to hers, aiid fide ,hy 
: Plcaf'd or unpleard, no matter, crOtWling fiti 
. For fo the laws of public fliows pciWiit. 

Then find occafion to difcourA» 

Inquire; whole chariot this, and' whofe that 'horfej 
To wnatfoever fide ihe is ihclih’di^^^^^ 

Suit ail your incUnatipfts to her mind. : 

Like what flic likesi from thenCe your cdoW h^ 
i i\nd whom fee favours wifli that he may ^irts^ 
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‘ Again, pai^ the fixteenth. 

“ O when will' eome the day by Heaven deiignM 
When thou the bell and faireft of mankind. 
Drawn by white iiorfes, lhalt in triumph ride, ■ 
With conquer’d Haves, attendij^ on thy fidci. 
Slaves that no longer can be lafe in flight t 
O glorious, objeft! O furprifing fight: 

O q ay of public.' Joy , too good td er^ i n nigh 1 1 
On fucK'a day, if thou,^^^a^ rim to tliee 
Somri beauty fits, the rpMacle to fee; 

If the inqriites the' harries of conquer’d kings, ' 

Of mourit'airisi rivers, and their hidden fr^rings ; 
Anfwcr to all thou khow’ft; and, if ncetl be, ■ 

Of things unknown feem to i'[>eak knowingly; 
This is Euphrates, crown’d with reeds: and there 
Flows the fwift Tigris, vvith his fea* green hair. .. 
Invent new names of things unknown beforrii^ ’ - 
C?aU this Armenia, that t|te Cafpian fhore; ? : ■ 

Call this a Medtq and that the Parthian youth; 
Talk probably; rio matter for the truth 
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Duche ab urbe m€a carmlna^ ducite Ddphmm. 

- ViRG, EccL vin. 6- 

■> ■*■ ■ ■ ""Rieftore tfty charms. 

My lingering Daphnis, to itiy longing arms, 

Drvoen. 

foiloyying copy of verfes co tries from one 
of my corrclpdndents, arid has ibraething in if« 

jPiqh^ly hy M ^hdgefjf. See Sj^St , i His 

feeSri^ Ciibc'rt Budgeil, was the author of the 

vdhts it 'ffits^crofc of N" 591. Sec alfo Speift; K® C05, 

6 1 4, N** 623, ant! N" 6251 
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. it) original that t do hot much doubt but it wil 
divert my readers 

■■ I. ^ '■■■., 

‘ My time, p ye Mmes, was happily Ipept, 
When Phmbe went with me v/herever I went j 
^en thoi)%d fweet pileafures I fe in my brealt; 
Sure never pod flieptherd like Colin 
But now ihe is gone, and has left me l^ind. 

What a matydlous change oh a Ibddeh I, 
When diings were as^^fi as coidd pplTibly bcj 
1 thought kwas the fprihg; but alas ! it was llie. 

* With fuch a companion, to tend a few fbeep, 

, rife up and play, or to lie down and fleypi 
if was fo good-huinour’d, lb cheerlul ahd'gay, 

My heart was as light as a feather tdi day. 

But now I fo crofs aiid fo peeviifh am gi own, 

So ftrangely unealy as never was known. 

' 'Fhc Photbe of tins admired paftoral was Joanna, , the 
daughter of the very learned pr. Richard {fentlcy, aithrl^con 
and prebchdarx' of Ely, regtus Jtrofeflbr and niatrer of Trinity 
college, CambridjJc, who (iie«I ih 1 742. She was afterwards 
.married to Dr. Dcaniton Cumberland, v biihop of Clonfert in 
Killaloein Ireland, and grandfon of Dr. Richard Cumberland, 
bifbop of Peterborough. The author, Mr, John Ryrom, 
was, when he wrote this poem, a ihident at Catnbridge, and a 
candidate for a fellowiliip; This writer affirins, on on- 
thority, that k anfwCrcd its purjw>fe elfciRu^y, Whlclt^w 
not To much to win the daugh ter’s aifeSlohs, aj tO jfecure her 
father’s interelf on the c«xafion alwo -itfeutioncd As the 
poet was not in reality finittcij wip the dlarms of Phdehc, he 
is, jMirhapsi more pardonable' fpf the introddi^Grtof Tome 
crous iiilhtnces of puerility td fmtitUent UUd ertp^Ae^oh which 
are iiitroduced inter this piece ; atleaft this inforoNtio^^ys^iclr' 
ipay be depended Upon, fcrvcsrto accpuju fpE them,; 
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Mjr fair-otiib isi gofvie^ andttiy joys are all drown’d. 
And my heart-^l anri fare it weighs nqioro thafl. a 
. pound. 

in,. , . ... 

i The fountain that woht to run fwiftly along, 
And dance to fpft inurnaurs the pebbles amongs 
Thpu iitUc; Cupid,, if pheej^w^' there, 

.’Twas to look at, '^twals mdfic m 

But now Ife is abfent i by its fidei 
An# dili it niUrrnurs do nothing but chide;, 
Muft you bb fo cheerful while, I go in pairi? ' 
Peace there with your bubbling, and hear me com- 
" fdain. ■ ;■ 

'■ ■■■ ■■:■. ’■ ■ ■ ,iVi 

‘ When mylarubldhs atuund rime would bftentinies 

V-S . ■ ,1 

And when PhoB^ and 1 were as joyful as they. 
How pleafant theh fpp'rtidg, how happy their time. 
When fpring, love, and beauty, were all in their 

But now ip their by fric they pals, 

I fling at their Aeeces an handfuf of grafe^^^ 

Be ftUl, then, I cry, for it makes me quite mad. 

To fee you fo^iefry while I am fo fad; 

V ^r:.' ■ '■ 

dog I was ever well pleafed to fee 
Cforae waglging his tail tq my fair-one and me} 

And phdebb was pleas’d too, aWd to rny dog faid. 
Come hither^ poor fcHpwi and patted his head; 

But now, he’s fawning, I with a four look 
Cry, ^®d giyb hipp a blow with foy erdpk; 

And dll give him another, for why Ibouid not Tray 
Be as dull as his mafter, when Phoebe’s away? 
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-ti.' ■;■'■' ■ 

‘ W hen walkl tig with Phcebe, wltat fights have 1 
- feen! ■ ■■ ■■--■ ■ - -a v. v. ■ ■■ 

How fiiir Was the flower, how frefli was the green ! 
"What a ioveiy appearance the trees and the; fhadc. 
The com fields and hedges, afid every thing made? 
Blit now ihe has l.efi,,iTiie, thoqgh all, are/ftdl there, 
They iioiie of theiu now id delightful appear: v 
’T was nought„.duL- tlie niagic, i find, ojf her , eyes, 
Made fo niany beautiful' prolpedts afiie. 

vii, ' 

* Sweet mufic went with us both- all the wood thro’, 
The lark, linnet, throftle, and nightingale too ; 
"Winds over us whiipei ’d, flocks by us did bleat. 
And chirp went the gralliopper under our feet. 

Btit no^W Ihe is abfenc, rhough llill, they fing on, 

' Alie woods arc but lonely, the me^dy's gone; 

Her vpicc in the concert, as now 1 Ji^ve found. 
Gave every thing file its agreeable found. : 

, viii. 

‘ Rofc, what is become of thy dclicate'huc ? 

And wdiere is the violet s beautiful blue? 

Does aught of its fweetnefs the blofTorn beguile? 
That meadow, thofe daifies, why do they not fmile ? 
Ah ! rivals, I fee what it was tbaif you dreft, 

And made yourfelves fine for j a place on her breaft: 
You put on your colours to plcafure hertf iy 
To be pl udk’d by her hand, on her bofom to 

IX. 

* How flowly time creeps, till my Phcebe return ! 
While am idft the foff: zephyr’s cool breezes I burn! 
Methinks if 1 knew whereabouts he would ttea^ ^ 
I could breathe on his Vi^ings, and ’twould meltdown 

the lead. 
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Flf fwifter, ye minutes, bring hither my dear. 

And reft fo much longer foir’t vvhen file is here. 

Ah, Colin! old 'lime is full of delay, 

N or will budge one foot fatter for all thou canft fay. 

X. ■ 

Will no pitying power that hears me complain. 

Or cure my difquiet or foften my pain ? 

'I’o be cur’d, thou tniift, Colin, thy paflion rempvci 

Bot' What fwain is lb (illy to live "Without love? 

Mo, deity, bid tire dear nymph to return, 

For ne’er was poor fheptierd fo fadly forlorn. 

Ah ! what Ihall 1 do ? I fliall die with defpair ! 

Take heed, all ye fwaifts, how ye love one fo fair.’ 

■ ' ■■■■■: ^ ' r 

N” 604. Friday, OHober S, 1714. . 

Tti tte rptafieiis (faire nefas) quern mihi, quern tihi, 

Fitiem Dil ilederitili Lcueorue i nec Bahyfottips. 

Tenttiris nnma osr——^ lloR. 1. ()d. xi. r. 

Ah, do not ftrive too much to know. 

My dear Lcuconpe, 

What the kind gods defigri to do. 

With me and thee. Creech. 

*■ . 

The dcfire of knowing future events is one 
(of the ftrongett: inclinations in the mind of man. 
Indeed un ability of forcieclng probable accidents 
is wij^t, in the language of men, is called wif- 
dom and prudence ; but, not fatisfied with the 
light that reafon holds out, mankind hath en- 
deavoured to penetrate more compendioufly into 
futurity. Magic, oracles, omens, lucky hours, 

> By Mr. Jolin Byrom. See Spe£l. N‘’586, and note, 
M'*5S7, and 
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and th(". various arts of fuperftitionij, owe their 
rile to this pb'^«rtuEb0mfe>- As this principle is 
founded iri felf4bw,‘ every man is fbre to be 
folicjtous in thbfitft piiace about his own fortune, 
the courfc of his life, and the time apd raanricr 
of his death. 

If we confidcf that we are free Agents, we fliall 
difeover the abfurdity of li^h inquiries; One bf 
our adlions, which hive performed or 

neglecicdi is the CaUlie of iUbthcr that fuececds it, 
and fo the wdiple chiin of life is linked to- 
getherw Paiu, poverty, or infamy, are the na- 
tural produci: Of vicious and iiuptudeht a^ls, as 
the ephtrary blefllngs arc of good ones; lb that 
we eantjot luppofc our lot to be determined 
without impiety. A great enhancement of plea- 
furc arifes from its being unexped^cd; and pain 
is doubled by being fqrdeenv It^pon all thcle, 
and feveral other accounts, w'c ought tO re^l fa- 
tished in this portion bcRovvcd on us; to adore 
the hand that hath fitted every thing to our na- 
ture, and hath not niore djitplayed* 
in onr knowledge than in ouf ignorance. , 

It is not unworthy pbferyation, that fuper- 
ftitious iiiquirlcs into future events prcyail rrtorc 
or Icfs, in proportion to the impravOment of li- 
beral arts; and ufetnl fcnpvvledge ;in the c^veral 
parts of the world. Accordiiigly, vve finn'tKaT' 
nVagicaf inda^^^ injl/aptend : iti the 

more remote parts pESe6tiaildvt^ have their 
iecond fight*; and leveral of our own court- 

^ TIic notion oTtfic originally havcTht^PiT 

MO more tluui r poetical of Offian, or fome Highland 
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try men have Icon abundance of fairies. In Alia 
this credulity is Rrong : and the greateft part of 
refined learning there confifts in tlic knowledge 
of amulets, talifmans, occult numbers, and the 
like. 

When I was at Grand Cairo I fell into the 
acquaintance of a good-natured mufiTulman, who 
promifed me many good oflices which he dc- 
figned to do me when he became prime miiiifter, 
which was a fortune bcftow'cd on his imagination 
by a doctor very deep in the curious Icicnces. 
At his repeated folicitations I went to learn my 
deftiny of this wonderful lage. For a fmall furn 
1 had his promife, but was defired to wait in a 
dark apartment until he had run through the 
preparatory ceremonies. Having a IhOng pro- 
penfity, even then, to dreaming, 1 took a nap 
upon the Ibfa w'hcre I w as placed, and had the 
following vifion, the particulars whereof 1 picked 
up the other day among my papers. 

I found myfelf in an unbounded plain, where 
methought the whole world, in fcveral habits 
and with different tongues, was afl'embled. The 
multitude glided fwiftly along, and 1 found in 
myfelf a llrong inclination to mingle in the train. 
My eyes quickly finglcd out fomc of the moft 

bard, to illuftrate an unfortunate fiipeiiorlty of the knowing 
anil ftudious over the illiterntc and inconlideratc. Kiiowlcdyu 
and ftudy make meu feers, and open to tlieireyes many painfiaJ, 
jights which the vulgar and thoughtit.l^ fee not^ or cannot (ee. 

* In much ftudy iliere is much grief, and he thst increafeth 
knowledge incrcaletli forrow/ 

Auepigraphus, jiin. Dc Sapientia Vetcriim, p. 1S2. See 
Dr. Johnfon*s Tour through Scotland. 

voL.vm. R 
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fplcnrlid figures. Several in rich caftains and glit- 
tering turbans bufllecl through the throng, and 
trampled over the bodies of thofe they threw 
down ; until, to my great furprife, I found that 
the great pace they went only haftciied them to 
a fcaft'old or a bowftring. Many beautiful dam- 
fels on the other fide moved forward with great 
gaiety; fbnie danced until they fell all along; 
and others painted their faces until they loft 
their nofes. A tribe of creatures with bufy looks 
falling into a fit of laughter at the misfortunes of 
the unhappy ladies, I turned my eyes upon them. 
They were each of them filling his pockets with 
gold and jewels; and, when there was no room 
left for more, thofe wretches, looking round 
with fear and horror, pined away before my 
fiice with famine and difeontent. • 

This profpedl of human mifery ftruck me 
dumb for fomc miles. Then it was that, to 
difburden my mind, I took pen and ink, and did 
every thing that has fince happened under my 
office of Spedator. While 1 was employing 
myfelf for the good of mankind, I w'as furprifed 
to meet with very unfuitable returns from my 
fcllow-crcaturcs. Never was poor author fb be- 
fet with pamphleteers, who fometiroes marched 
dircdly againft me, but oftener Ihot at me from 
llrong bulwarks, or rofe up fuddenly in arribufli. 
They were all of charaders and capacities; fomc 
with enligns of dignity, and others in liveries “ : 

* The hirelings and black gowns employed by the admi- 
nlftration in the lafl years of the quecii^s reign, D/. Swift, ^ 
Prior, Atterbury, Dr» Freind, Dr, King, Mr. OIdifw(5if1i7* 
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blit what moft furprncd rac was to fee two or 
three in black gov/ns among my enemies. It 
was no fmall trouble to me, ibmetimes to have 
a man come up to me with an angry face, and 
reproach me for having lampooned him, when 
I had never feen or heard of him in my life. 
With the ladies it was otherwife : many became 
my enemies for not being particularly pointed 
out ; as there v/crc others who refented the 
fatirc which thev imatfmed I had dircdled againft 
them. My great comfort was in tlie company 
of half a dozen friends, who I found lince were 
the club which I have f) often mentioned in 
my papers. I laughed often at fir Roger in my 
flccp, and was the more diverted with Will Ho- 
neycomb’s gallantries (when we afterwards be- 
came acquainted), bccaufe I had forefeen his 
marriage with a farmer’s daughter. The reirrct 
which aroic in my mind upon the death of my 
companions, my anxieties for the jmlilic, and the 
many calamities itiil fleeting before my eyes, 
made me repent my curiofity ; when the magi- 
cian entered the room, and awakened me, by 
telling me (when it was too late) tliat lie was 
jull going to begin. 

Ts\ 15. I have only delivered the prophecy of 
that part of ray life wliich is paft, it being in- 
convenient to divulge tlic fecund part unrii a. 
more proper opportunity. 

Mrs. T). Manley, and the v/ritc:s of the I'.xamincr, fee. Mve 
'I'at. with noti;s, N" 229, vol. vi. p. icO, note j and vbh v. 
.N" 210, p.306, note. 
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N“6o 5. Monday, October ii, 1714. 


Exuermt fyh/ejirem ammum ; cultuque frequent} y 
In quafcunque voces artcSy baud tarda feqnentur. 

ViRG. Georg, ii.51. 

-They change their favage mind. 

Their wildiiefs !ofe, and, quitting nature's part. 

Obey tlic rules and clifcipliiie of art. 

Drydeit. 

Havtito perufed the following ’etter, and 
finding it to run upon the fubje<J:f of love, I re- 
ferred it to the learned cafuift, whom I have 
retained in my fcrvice for fpeculations of that 
kind. He returned it to me the next morning 
•with his report annexed to it, with both of 
which I fliall here prefent my reader. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

* Finding that you have entertained 
an ufcful perfon in your fervice in quality of 
Jove-caliiift ‘’j I apply myfelf to you, under a 
very great difficulty, that hath for fome months 
perplexed me. I have a couple of humble fer- 
vants, one of which I have no averfion to; the 
other I think of very kindly. The firft hath 
the reputation of a man of good lenfc, and is one 
of thofe people that your iex are apt to value. 
My fpark is reckoned a coxcomb among the 
men, but is a favourite of the ladies. If I marry 
the man of worth, as they call him, I lhall 


Sec Speii. N‘’ 59 I, N‘’ 6 o 2 , N® 6 i 4 , N“ 623, and N'’ 62 |. 
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oblige my parents, and improve my fortune; 
but with my dear beau I promife myfelf bappi- 
nefs, although not a jointure. Now I would aik 
you, whether I Ihould confent to lead my life 
with a man that I have only no objc(ftion to, or 
with him againft whom all objeftions to me 
appear frivolous. I am determined to follow 
the cafuift’s advice, and I dare lay he will not 
put me upon fo ferious a thing as matrimony 
contrary to my inclination. 

I am, &c. 

Fannv Fickle. 

* P. S. I forgot to tell you that the pretty 
gentleman is the moft complaifant creature in 
the world, ahd is always of my mind ; but the 
other, forfooth, fancies he has as much wit as 
myfelf, flights my lapdog, and iiath the infolcncc 
to contradi<5l me when he thinks I am not in 
the right. About half an hov^r ago he main- 
tained to my face that a patch always implies a 
pimple.’ 

As I look upon it to be my duty rather to fide 
with the parents than the daughter, I fliall pro- 
pofe Ibme confiderations to my gentle queriflr, 
which may incline her to comply with thofc 
under whole dire<9;ion Ihe is: and at the fame 
time convince her that it is not impoflible but 
flie may, in time, have a true affedlion for him 
who is at prelent indilicrent to her ; or, to ulc 
the old family maxim, that, * if Ihe marries firft, 
'love will come after.’ 

The only objection that Ihe feems to infinuate 
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againfl; tbc gr.ritkmaii propokcl to her, is his 
-want of conipluihince, which, I perceive, Ihe is 
very willing to return. Now I can difeover 
from this very circutriftancc, that Ihc and her 
lover, v/hatever they may think of it, are very 
good friends in their hearts. It is difficult to 
determine whether love delights more in giving 
pleafure or pain, Let mifj Fickle afk her own 
heart, if flic doth not take a fecrct pride in mak- 
ing this man of good feni'e look very Ally. Hath 
flic ever been better pleated than when her be- 
haviour hath made her lover ready to hang him- 
felf ? or doth flic ever rejoice more than when 
flic thinks flic hath driven him to the very 
brink of a purling llrcam? Let her confldcr, at 
the tame time, that it is not iinpoilible but her 
lover may have difeovered licr tricks, and hath a 
mind to give her as good as flic lirings. I re- 
member a handfomc yc'-ung baggage that treated 
a hopei’ul Greek of my acopiain'cancc, jnfl; cornc 
from Oxi'brd, as it he liud been a barbarian. The. 
firfl week after flie had fixed him flic took a 
pinch of thutf out of his rival’s box, and apjia- 
rcntly touched tlic enemy’s little finger. She 
became a profetied enemy to the arts and fei- 
cnccs, and Icarcc ever wrote a letter to him with- 
out wilfully niisfpcirnig his name. The young 
fcholar, to be even with her, railed at coquettes 
as loon as he had got the word ; and did not 
want parts to turn into ridicule her men of wit 
and pleafure of the town. After having irritated 
one another for the Ipace of five months flie 
made an affignation with him fourfcorc miles* 
from London. But, as he was very w-ell ac-: 
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quaiatcd with her pranks, he took a journey 
the quite contrary way. Accordingly they met, 
quarrelled, and in a tew days were married. 
Their former hoftilitics arc now the fubjc6l of 
their mirth, being content at prefent with that 
part of love only which beftows pleafurc. 

Women who have been married fomc time, 
not having it in their heads to draw after them 
a numerous train of I'ollowers, find their fatif- 
fa< 5 lion in the poffeffion of one man’s heart. I 
know very well that ladies in their bloom defire 
to be cxcufcd in this particular. But, when time 
hath worn out their natural vanity and taught 
tiicm difcrction, their fondnefs fettles on its pro- 
per object. And it is probably fiir this rcafon 
that, among liufbands, you will find more that 
are finid of wonien beyond their prime than of 
tliofc who arc actually in the infoicnee of beauty. 
My reader will apply the lame ob/cr\ ation to the 
other lex. 

1 need not infill: upon tlie neceffity of their 
purfuing one common intcrelt, and their united 
care lor their children ; but fliall ‘inly oblcrve, 
by the way, that married perfons arc both more 
warm in their love and. mrire hearty in their ha- 
tred than any'^ others whatever. Mutual fa- 
vours and obligations, which may? be fuppolcd 
to be greater here than in any' other flatc, na- 
turally beget an intenfe alleclion in generous 
minds. As, on the contrary, perfons who have 
bellowed Inch favoui's have a particular hittcrnels 
in their relcntmcnts, when they think them- 
Iclves ill treated by thofc of whom they have 
defervod fo much. 7 
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Bcildes, mifs Fickle may confider that, as 
there are often many faults concealed before 
marriage, fo there arc Ibmctimcs many virtues 
unebferved. 

To this wc may add the great cfhcacy of cuf- 
tom and conftant converfation to produce a mu^ 
tual friendfhip and benevolence in two perfons. 
It is a nice reflexion, which I have heard a 
friend of mine make, that you may be fure a 
w'oman loves a man when flic ufes his expref- 
ftons, tell his ftories, or imitates his manner. 
This gives a fccret delight ; for imitation is a 
kind of artleft flattery, and mightily favours the 
powerful principle of felf-lovc. It is certain that 
married perfons, who are poflefled with a mutual 
eflecm, not oply catch the air and way of talk 
from one another, but fall into the fame traces 
of thinking and liking. Nay, fomc have carried 
the remark fo far as to aflert, that the features of 
inan and wdfe grow, in time, to refcmble one 
another. Tet my fair correfpondent therefore 
conflder, that the gentleman recommended will 
have a good deal of her own face in two or three 
years ; which (he muft not expc<fl from the beau, 
who is too full of his dear felf to copy after 
another. And I dare appeal to her own judg- 
ment, if that perfon will not be the handforneft 
fhat is the moft like herftlf. 

We have a remarkable inftance to our prefent 
purpofe in the hiftory of king Edgar, which I 
fliall here relate, and leave it with my fair cor- 
refpondent to be applied to herfelf. 

This great moiiarch, who is lb famous in' 
Britilh ftory, fell in love» as he made his pro-r^ 
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grefs through his kingdom, with a certain duke’s 
daughter who lived near Winchefter, and was 
the moft celebrated beauty of the age. His im- 
portunities and the violence of his paffion were 
fb great, that the mother of the young lady 
promifed him to bring her daughter to his bed 
the next night, though in her heart flie abhorred 
fo infamous an office. It was no fboner dark 
than Ihe conveyed into his room a young maid 
of no difagrceable figure, who was one of her 
attendants, and did not want addrefs to improve 
the oppkntunity for the advancement of her for- 
tune. She made fo good ufe of her time, that, 
when fhe offered to rife a little before day, the 
king could by no means think of parting with 
her ; fo that, finding herfelf under a neceffity of 
difeovering who Ihe was, Ihe did it in fb hand- 
fbme a manner, that his majclly was exceeding 
gracious to her, and took her ever after under 
his protcdlion : infbmuch that, our chronicles 
tell us, he carried her along with him, made her 
his firft miniftcr of ftatc, and continued true to 
her alone, until his marriage with the beautiful 
Elfrida. 

' Probably by Mr. E. Butlgell, whofe papers hi tlic preced- 
ing volumes of the Spedlator are marked, by way of diftinc- 
tion, with an X. See Spe3. N'’5.^5* 
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N‘’6o6, Wcdncfday, Oiiober 13, 1714. 


^ ■ ■ •longwn cantu folata lahorcm 
Arguto conjux pcrcurrit ptciine ulas, 

ViRG. Georg, i. 294. 

-——mean time at home 

The good wife Tinging plies the various loom. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘I HAVE a couple of nieces under my 
di region, who fo often run gadding abroad, that 
I do not know where to have them. Tlicir 
drefs, their tea, and their \ifits, take up all their 
time, and they go to bed as tired with doing 
nothing as 1 am after quilting a whole under- 
petticoat. The only time they are not idle is 
while they read your Speeftator ; which, being 
dedicated to the iiitcreils of virttie, I defire you 
to recommend the long- ncccleclcd art of needle- 
w'ork. Thofe hours which in this age arc thrown 
away in drefs, play, vifits, and the like, were 
employed, in my time, in writing out receipts, 
or working beds, chairs, and hangings, for the 
family. Kor my part, I have plied my needle 
thefe fifty years, and by my good will would 
never have it out of my hand. It grieves my 
heart to fee a couple of proud idle flirts lipping 
their tea, for a whole afternoon, in a room hung 
round with the induftry of their great grand- 
mother. Pray, fir, take the laudable myftery of 
embroidery into your ferious confideration; and, 
as you have a great deal of the virtue of the laft 
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age in you, contin\.ic your endeavours to reform 
the prefent. 

I am, &c.’ 

In obedience to the commands of my venera- 
ble correfpondent, I have duly weighed this im- 
portant fubjee?!:, and promife myfclf, from the 
arguments here laid down, that all the fine ladies 
of England will be ready, as foon as their mourn- 
ing is over to appear eovered with the work of 
their own hands. 

What a delightful entertainment mufi: it be 
to the fair lex, whom their native modefty and 
the tendernefs of men towards them exempt 
fn)m public bufinefs, to pafs their hours in imi- 
tating fruits and flowers, and tranlplanting all 
the beauties of nature into their own drclis, or 
raifing a new" creation in their clofets and apart- 
rnents ! How plcafing is the amulement of 
w"alking among the lliades and groves planted 
by thcmfelves, in furveying heroes flain by the 
needle, or little Cupids which they have brought 
into the world without pain ! 

This is, methinks, the moll proper way where- 
in a lady can Ihew a fine genius ; and I cannot 
forbear w"ifliing that levcral writers of that fox 
had chofen to apply thcmfelves rather to tapeftry 
than rhyme. Your palloral poetefles may vent 
their fancy in rural landfcapcs, and place defpair- 
ing Ihephcrds under filken willows, or drown 

' Public mourning on the death of Q. Anne, who died very 
feafonably, Aug. i, 1714, in the 50th year of her age, and 
j 3th of her reign. 
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them in a ftream of mohair. The heroic writ- 
ers may work up battles as fuccefsfully, and in- 
flame them with gold, orftainthcm with crim- 
fon. Even thofc who have only a turn to a 
fong, or an epigram, may put many valuable 
ftitches into a purle, and crowd a thoufand 
graces into a pair of garters. 

If I may, without breach of ^ood manners, 
imagine that any pretty creature is void of ge- 
nius, and would perform her part herein but 
very awkwardly, I muft neverthelefs infift upon 
her working, if it be only to keep her out of 
harm’s way. 

Another argument for bulying good women 
in works of fancy is, becaufe it takes them off 
from fcandal, the ufual attendant of tea-tables, 
and all other inadlive feenes of life. While they 
are forming their birds and bcafts, their neigh- 
bours will be allowed to be the fathers of their 
own children ; and w hig and tory will be but 
fcldom mentioned where the great difpute is, 
whether blue or red is the more proper colour. 
How much greater glory would Sophronia do 
the general, if fhe would choofe rather to work 
the battle of Blenheim in tapeftry, than flgnalize 
hcrfclf with fo much vehemence againfl: thofe 
who are Frenchmen in their hearts ! 

A third reaibn that I fliall mention, is thie 
profit that*is brought to the family where thefe 
pretty arts are encouraged. It is manifefl; that 
this way of life not only keeps fair ladies from 
running out into expenfes, but is at the fame 
time an adlual improvement. How memorable 
would that matron be, who lhall have it fub- 
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icribjsdupon her monument *Thatlhe wrought 
out the whole Bible in tapeftry, and died in a 
good old age, after having covered three hundred 
yards of wall in the mantion houft!’ 

The premifes being confidered, I humbly fub- 
mit the following propofals to all mothers in 
Great Britain ; 

I. That no young virgin what/bevcr be al- 
lowed to receive the addrelTcs of her firft lover 
but in a fult of her own embroidering. 

II. That before every frelh humble ler\^ant 
Ihe be obliged to appear with a new llomachcr 
at the leaft. 

III. That no one be adually married until fhe 
hath the childbed pillows, &c. ready Hitched, as 
likewife the mantle for the boy quite hnifbed. 

Thefe laws, if I miftake not, would efFedually 
reftore the decayed art of needlework, and make 
the virgins of Great Britain exceedingly nimble- 
fingered in their bufinefs. 

There is a memorable cuftom of the Grecian 
ladies in this particular preferved in Homer, 
which I hope will have a very good efFc<ft with' 
my country-women. A widow, in ancient times, 
could not, without indecency, receive a fecond 
hufband, until, fhe had woven a ihrowd for her 
deceafed lord,' or the next of kin to him. Ac- 
cordingly, the chaHe Penelope, having, as fhe 
thought, loft Ulyffes at fea,- employed her time 
in preparing a winding-fheet for Laertes, the 
father of her hufband. The ftory of her web 
being very famous, and yet not fufficiently 
known in its feveral circumftances, 1 fhall give 
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it to my reader, as Homer makes one of her 
wooers relate it. 

* Sweet hope Ihe gave to every youth apart. 

With well-taught looks, and a deceitful heart; 

A web Ihe wove of many a flender twine. 

Of curious texture, and perplext dcfign j 
My youths, fhe cry’d, my lord but newly dead. 
Forbear a while to court my widow’d bed, 

Till I have wove, as folemn vows require. 

This web, a Ihrowd for poor Ulyffes’ fire. 

His limbs, when fate the hero’s foul demands. 

Shall claim this labour of his daughter’s hands. 

Left all the dames of Greece my name defpife. 

While the great king without a covering lies. 

* Thus Ihe; nor did my friends miftruft the guile !■ 
All day Ihe Iped the long laborious toil : 

But when the burning lamps fupply’d die fun. 

Each night unravell’d what the day begun. 

Three live-long fummers did the fraud prevail j 
The fourth her maidens told th’ amazing tale. 

Thefe eyes behdd, as dole I took my ftand. 

The backward labours of her faithlds hand ; 

Till, watch’d at length, and prefs’d on every fide. 
Her talk Ihe ended, and commenc’d a bride.’ 

It does not certainly appear, that Steele had any great- 
concern in this eighth volunae of the SpciStator, which is laid 
to have been principally conduced uiider the diredllon of Ad- 
difon by Mr. E. Budgcll. 
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Dicite lo Ptpan, et To bis diclle Paati'. 

Decidit in cajfes pncda petita nieos, 

Ovid. Ars Ap. i.i. 

Now l6 Paean fing, now wreaths prepare. 

And with repeated Ids fill the air : 

The prey is fall’n in my fuccefsful toils. Anon. 

' Mr. Spectator, 

* Having in your paper of Mondaj' 
Lift® publilhcd my report on the cafe of Mrs. 
Fanny Fickle, wherein I have taken notice, that 
love comes After marriage ; I hope your readers 
are fatisfied of this truth, that as love generally 
produces matrimony, fo it often happens that 
matrimony produces love. 

* It perhaps requires more virtue to make a 
good huftiand or wife than whaf go to the 
iinifbing any the moft Ihining charadler what- 
fbever. 

‘ Diferction Icems abfolutely nccelTary ; and 
accordingly we find that the beft hufbands have 
been moft famous for their wifdom. Homer, 
who hath drawm a perfcift pattern of a prudent 
man, to make it the more complete, hath cele- 
brated him for the juft returns of fidelity and 
truth to his Penelope ; inlbmuch that he refuted 
the careftes of a goddefs for her fake; and, to 
uft the expreflion of the beft of pagan authors, 
' ** Vetulam J'liam pratulit hnmortatitaii," his old 
woman was dearer to him than immortality. 
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* Virtue is the next neceffary qualification for* 
this domeftic charadler, as it naturally produces 
conllancy and mutual efteem. Thus BrutuS 
and Porcia were more remarkable for virtue and 
afFeftion than any others of the age in which 
they li^d. 

* Good-nature is a third ncceflary ingredient 
in the marriage Rate, without which it would 
inevitably four upon a thoufand occafions. When 
greatnefs of mind is joined with this amiable 
quality, it attra^s the admiration and efteem of 
all who behold it. Thus Casfar, not more re- 
markable for his fortune and valour than for his 
humanity, ftole into the hearts of the Homan 
people, when, breaking through the cuftoin, he 
pronounced an oration at the funeral of his firft^ 
and beft-beloved wife. 

* Good-nature is infufficient, unlefs it be 
fteady and uniform, and accompanied with art 
evennefs of liBmper, which is above all things to 
be preferved in this iiiendfiiip contrafted for life. 
A man muft be eafy within himfclf before he- 
can be fo to his other felf. Socrates and Mar- 
cus Aurelius are inftances of men, who, by the 
ftrength of philofophy, haying entirely compofed 
their minds, and iubdued their paftions, are ce- 
lebrated for good hufbands; notwithftanding the 
firft was yoked with Xahtippe, and the other 
with Fauftina. If the wedded pair would but 
habituate themfelves for the firft year to bear 
with one another’s faults, the difficulty would 
be pretty well conquered. This mutual fweet- 
nefs of temper and complacency was finally re- 
commended in the nuptial csfcmonics among 
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"tw heathens, ■ 

. aVt^at 

the^jcht'rails of;:^^f the 

, * t tSIsrfe 

of p?:.. Hot’s ';N^aj^ur^ of.,StaTOrafliirc, 

not ohiy ^as your ptefent 

pap^;; out, if I thie ,hum may 

give rife,.^^ t^'ip^.-hy me . .an old 

,rcgiL%*J^ito^g undcr-^men- 



and Cowlce, all in the county of Staffordy of the 
e^i$ of Lah^fter,; jthis fnemorable fervice.^ 
The faid fir Fhiiip^^f^^ hud, maintain, and fuf- 
tainy one,5]^acons4itch, hairging in his hall at 
'^hiohen9J^e ready arrayed ail tlni^s of the 
year, hntlih man or 

woman married^: aft|r^,jt,hntday; aiid the year pf 
their marnageih^ forip^^^f^^^ 






Tbere wasi^ an inRijutioa eCi^^^ime it Damno^e in 
Elftx. : ■..' -0 

In ']Rpb;;Fi;rk;WaIter, lord of ^Wpoth 

liarn, re-edi^^riii©)i^ifiey of Duninovve* Which one 


I, his anceftor^ had^nvldcd . 


lii. which. prior . hyj:ii;ni ' or ■■fpme ^ 
}iis/ucCe(rors,:'f>^ltl^^^^ •tQ..cQ^vinc« 

the lutnsv '&Grtliat. maiM foticity’ias 

was fondivyCOnc^ifted he- -^hich.. 

repcjited l\ini ' nor .of hisf^jha ;b> ' 

y%^T aiid a day» might corn e 

3^^iDn>on Qf haconV ^nd tlfiS itu cohtihuetl liniil the dif^ 

h>iuti^ft^f the houfe, when as ctfier abbyeswere fa|>pre:^:fi hi 
the tym^!^iStfJen*Vin* and the bacPn was delivered w ith luch 



* ‘ Wlwnfocvcr that any ofie>|tich before named 
will copie to. inquire fos^the bac^n, in their .own 
periun, they IhaU come to tb(?>^baililF, or to the 
poJ^r of |ibe lordfliip of Whichfenovrci arid^ail 
the manner jas.'enfhetbi:!'-'.-''' 

< Bayil^ or porter# I do' you to khoWi that 

I airi: cometfqr: ■_ - dfraahd vio^i^con 

flyke hanging in of 

chovre, after theteiJlihD beiifhging.’ 

“ After which>ittlitio», 

fliall affign a day to him, upon promife by his 
faith to rcturh/ and with him to bring .twain of 

folemi.utyjM}4 tryumpli as. tliey pf’lbe priory anJ to’VKTtfiiieh 
■could make. ■■■. ■' ■ 

The claimant was to maKfe oath before tl^^^ri the 
convent, and the wh61<j towrrti kneeling in thfc thuich-yar»t 
on two fliarp-poittt^iftone^' &Ci ? . 

The form )^ ,t|l^,cath w^s sks fo^^^ - 

, ‘ You fh^l fw<ar by , . 

, ifeverybu hla^ nnptisTn^^ 

Be y-qh ^either married 

By bGrtdetiold brawlVhr^qbfttefttibtts^ft^^ ■ \ 

, Or otberwyfe at bed bf St booidp! • *; > 

, each other ifi dei^^ . , . w ; ; * 

" ' Of fynce the parifhclerck faid am 
- You wifli yourfe^^^ 

' Or m a tvfclye Uibriths tyihe and a day ,, 

Rgiembd not , in thqugh|faHy mantlet of way i 
But continued true and juft .in defyre, ; ' - 
As yrhen you joirt'd baii^ in tbe holy quuyre';: 

'If fbat, ' f ' 

Ofyour bwn,fccp.rdy0A;wiU^tfgly,i^^^ 

You fhall of out%* 5 ®h of Duhiitipvye; receive, 

, ; And bear it from heiice 

Bor this bur diuftome; .bf Dunwowh iwelilknp^^ , * 
Though the paftime be oui?, iKb bacpia's vo«r bwh. - 

ideditvby 'flearc^i’ 1744.' / ..— 
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hisiiacigbbourai HAiid hi the meati ^tlme the faid 
baihff Ihali take; twain of the free- 

hnlfea of the; tordflitp of WhicihenOvrc;, and 
they three ihall goi io the manor i<^ Ri|^w> 
belonging tDtRobcrt^^^E^^^ nn^^^rfe fbadi 

fntemon; the aforefild Knightlcye, of ■Kis bailiff 
cprottt^^dihgihim to be ready at Whid^ 
the day 'appointed, at ^prime of day, with his 
carriage>wthat isF to fay^ and a faddle, 

a fack and a pryke, for to co^ey the laid bacon 
and eortt a journey out of the county of Staf. 
tbrd>,; And then the faid baihif 

ihali, with the^^ all the 

tenants of -the faid manor, to be feady at the 
day appointed at Whiehenovre, for to do and 
perform tfe ferviccs whieli they owe to the ba- 
con. And at the day affigned, ah fuch as owe 
fervices to the bacon ihall be rea^ at the gate 
of the Whiehenovre, trom the hm- 

rifing to noon, attending and awaiting f >r the 
coming of hina who feteheth the 'baGon. And 
when he is come, therclhall be delivered to him 
and his fellovvs, diapeletSj'arid to a^ll thofe WhiGli 
lliali be there, tp do their ferifices due to the ba- 
con. And they diall lead the faid demandant 
with truttips' and tabd pther m<inner of 

minftreliy,; ,tp tjbe iiall door, where he fhall find 
the lord of Whiehenpvrei or his Reward, ready 
to deliver theliaeoiiin/^^^t^^^^^ 

“ He fliall inquire of hihf vvhich demandeth 
tfe-Jjacon, twain of I'.is 

Iraghbours '^ with him:; which muil: anfvvcr, 
* they be here ready.’ And then; the iteward 
fliall i^Ufe tliefc tw^o neighbours to Ivvcar, if th: 
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faid demapd^fit be a wedded iban, or have been 
a man wedded ; iC fince jhfe marriage' %|jc 
y^%abd.a' day:;'%;paft;^^ it-.i^^e':a freeman, . 

bis'i^d ■t^ghbonrJ'' icn^-c ■■ 
for ■hite.ali;,'thefe: three points 
the- bacon be- tafecn-; 

a^ifeonght--;' to, 

one, .btto;of rye;,''»^<l''lie that de®[tiB^-h''.t_be 
bacon Iball kneel tiis knee, smd jftsdb.l^id 
hkiright band npon a book, which book bo 
Md upon' the- bacon and the 0om». axii^jQiall 
make oath in this mannen , ■'.. 

* Hear yC, fir Philip de Somctvdlc> lord?^ of 
WhiCb^novre, may atenef and gy vCr of thia ba- 
conne; that I A fitlie I wedded B my wife, and 
fiihe 1; had by t in,my kepying, and at my wylle 
by a year and|j|Cday alter our marr iagCi I W 
not have ChaUnged for none other; Am 
fowler; neher he pourer ; ne for none otfjer de- 
feetided of greater ly^age ; fleepi^ n^ 
at noo tyme.,, And if the feyd B were fble, 
afij^I foie, I % 9 uld^^^ to be my wife be- 

tbfediithe wynben of* the world; t)f what con- 
diciohes foever they be, go or evyUe;. as help 
me God and: his A^tes, and this He A and alt 
Helbes.V: . 

hAplcighb^^ oath^ that 

they t^ft terily Jm Jahi And if it 

be fbuOd by bi^ n^gltbours be Ate- that 

■ he 'be ' a ■ free'man';::ldiCfb fbdlLbd^si^ngered'tb-b^^- 

»■ •l../<;:^-;nes5fmiip^Wta«;acc'€^^ ^^tlic-datev 

cf tbts^jbtattoa;! ♦ jfeffce^an, «r a'jfewaujL*; 
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half a quart^jr oC;Wlj??at ai»'5 a chceft r if he 

l^a IhaR have a quarter of rye 

che^^jp.'^i^-'v^hcn ■ RiaH ■ Kalgfetls^ye, 
|OTowi.>he;:-^llqd.',fy 

Pbali ■ be‘.^i'd 

w aj>peiitameth|piaU 

afcend^frtaikhi? take the pupefe 

bcfofe,®0,'rif.'h4^ ■Anid-.if hf^ave'-: 

noni^j.tkc lord of Wi^bi^Pprc lliatt caufc litm 
tohak^/wne horfe.afijj'&Mle, to fuch time as he 
be hiak>J*d^Tp; and fo ihall they depart 
the’ manor o4 Whid^ovre with the , corn and 
the bacon, tofore him that hath won it^ with 
trumpets, taborets, and other manner of min- 
lirclfy. And all the free tenants of Whlehcno- 
yre dhali eondii»fl: him to bo palTcd the lordfhip 
ofvWhi^ienoYre. And then fhalh^hcy all return 
^cepfehim to, appertaineth to make the 
carfiagfe and; journey . witliout the cop^ity of 
Sta^iard, at the colis; of hi^, lord of Whk^^ 
enovre,” ■ ;'■ 

M” 6o8,,v' Monday, October 18, J714; 

■ ; ■ ■ „ , — - ■ •.•Pcrjtoia'ndct amnntum. 

,-.:i . ^ ;0«t».Ars^ Aia.K-63^ 

a fmife ;• ‘f ^ : . 

The j>crjur^:thatcajry . 

‘^^coa&iNO to proinife I hcre- 
yitl^^tranfiioit to you a UR of ■ Icvcra 
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who from time to time the 

baeoO of iir Phibp de * SonciierVille, ahd his de- 
fceodants ; as it is preferVcd in ^"‘ ancieht fha- 
noi^ipt under the title of ‘^The' 
Vilht^br^l^e-liall, add df the b^dn ffi 

*^n the begin ni ng of this record is recitedsi the ’ 
law or ihftithtion in as it is 

ed iih yohf laft papi[^^ are added two 

by Haws, a^ a comhiibt updn the gettfej^t" law, 
the fubftance Whereof is> that the wife 'ihall 
tahethe fame oath as the hnfband, 
iandh'y and that the judges lhall, as - they ;tMh'fe 
meet, interrogate or crofs-examlne the witnefles. 
After thia* proceeds the regifter in manner' fol- 
lowing: 

Aubry’ dc Falftaffi fon of fir John 'Falftaff; 
kt. with dameilMaude his wife, were the firil 
that demandedf the bacon, he havir^ 
twain*of his father’s ebnipanionS to fWcat' ^alfely 
in liis behoof, W'herebg he gained the ditch ; but 
he and his faid wife falling imhacdiatel^ into a~ 
diipiitc how the faid bacon Ihould be dreffed, it 
wasJby order of the judges taken, from him, and 
huiig tip again in the hall. ' 

Alifon, the wife of Stephen Freckleibronght • 
hcf laid hufbahdfalopg with hef,^^^^ let forth 
the good conditions and beliaiiour of her con- 
fort, adding withal that Ihe ddnbted not but he 
was ready to atCeft the like; of her> his wife ; 
Wheteupon he, the faid Stephen^ ^ hi^ 
head, fhe tarned Ihort upon him, - and' gave hiiitt ? 
a''box''on the' eari-:' ■ ;■■■ ■■ 

Phihp de^^ W biS; ha^hd 
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claufe, / ^ere J ible 
and*^ ; , found a Secret 

conj^pun^ipn ;d||^ in 1^^ ndad, . alfo Ifo^ 

■■ . ,^ivi^j,c^Fd-.: 4e,.;'|^vek:fs, .f.who-; was. 

-a,nd -.a- vpiy well-bred :jmanvbe.ing obfe^^|<3fofppS 
/it;at^.tak tbc • aft«r,,,pnr marriage,’ was 

thcrerilfon/.r^quired himfotf. He re- 

pjfod/,|)(y j^lking. Yeiy^rp^i^f, bis exa<^ epfo- 
plalfancer’s- wbik, ■ be ';im -sL^prer; aod^ ^eged 
that. he .bad not, in tl^ leaR fiifobUged hi&. wife 
for a }•^^ and day, before marriage, .which hp. 
hpp«dw4^thc.fanije tfong,=^ ,,. ; , .. 

• -*♦■ Rejected. 

/^Jpeelfoe Jolly, cfq,: mafoj^^ by , 

nnquefoipnabfo tcRfoinny, ■ ^ and hik wife 
hifo prpforyed , full and cntkp affoiSfon forH the 
fpapd ^ month* cpmmp^ ; caUed the 

hbd . in cpnfideirition thereof 
one rafoqr beftowed qpon, him.” •- , . , j ^ 

*j After tins*- fays.the record, many years Apa&d 
over before any d<rniand^t {appeal 
eqovre-rball; infomr^ph Vthat;^^p 
thought;. ; th-at-: ; the-; w-hoie .veppo try; were , tdi^ed . 
Jews, fo little was t&if alfef^^ion to 
bacon. ’ ■.'.•'••..n'i ?j !*• ' ,•,. ., . * ■ ' 

, * The next cpuple . entailed ha4 like to. have 
carriediji j. if .opefvpf^^ifoj' ; Jiad;;n^;^e-^, 

pofed, that, dfoipg.pn, ja Sufiday; : witb^* ^ 
inandant, wbpfe^^ fot beipw’ 
l|^y_at phu|e^s^p Ahe faid wife dropped fome 
i'feprelffohisfy^4:4f,lb#^-thought'.her 
forved^^ fo^^^^ to which he retutned >a 

jjadionalk piih j the Jndg ifoe premifos 
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into cpnfideration, declared.; the- ^ be- 
havipuj: tp imply an. ambifeipnria! 

the wife, and angcn^^^ ^ 

i.lt is recorded as a fufficfent •fd|fquaUfe 

jn wife, that, Ipcaiving of her hnlband, 

.God ibrgivehirn*e; 

V * it isiikewifcremarkable, that a couple were 
r!gc<3:ed upon the ^pofition of one of ; their 
neighbouts, that t^ iady had once told hn^riiul^ 
band, th^tt " it her duty to obey;” to 

■which he replied, “ O my dear ! you are never 
irt-thcwrongi”--'. 

‘ The violent paffion of one lady for; her lap- 
dog; the turning away of the oM houfe-rnaid 
by another; a tavern-,bill torn by. the and 
a tailor’s by the hufband; a quartet about the 
kifling-crufe; fpoiling of dinners, and coming 
in late of r^hts, are io many feyerat r^^^^ 
which occaftbned the reprobation of foMe fcores 
of demandaritSi whofe names are reeorded in 
the aforefaid 

‘ Without enumerating other particular per- 
fons, I lhall Content myfelf with obfcrying that 
the" fentence pronounc;^ agajnfl: one Gervafc 
Poacher is, that ‘‘ hc^ might have had bacon to 
his eggs, if he h|id hot hitherto /cplded his wife 
when they yyirc oyer-boiled. And the depo- 
fitioh againft PorOthy ijOUttle. tbefc . , 

words^ that life had fo fat ufttpedthe domi- 
nion < of i the coaP (the iUrrih^ whereof her 
hulband eiaiihied to himfelfy gaodf* 

will the never would fufter the poker out of li^“\ 
hand.”':' ■ 

‘ Liind but two couples in this firfe c^ v 
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tlvat vviJi® fiiccefsftil? tfe firft was a ft*a^^apta'm 
and liii wife, who fiiicte thc day of their inar- 
l iagc had not another imtil the day of 

the ^iaiffiv^ T^he fecond was an honcft pair i» , 
the neighbourhood; the hufferand was a niaa ofi' 
plain good fcrife, and a ' pcaceahle temper' ; the - 
\vo■r3aah^was■ dutnhvV' 


,Wcdnc|3ayj ;Qj^^ 2o, 

•■^•—Farr^^i} UbcHi . ; juv. Sat. i. 86. 

of iny i)ook, ' 

■,^yMr,/SpE0TAT6,gv^;.^ ■■■..■.■•■'.' ■■ 

^ ' ‘ t ,11 A V £ for -ionje time^tiptetl to ap- 

pccir in your paper, and have therefore chofen a 
day ’’ tp ileal in ^ the Spe^ator,: ^ I take 
it grapfod you will not have ;%any ipare 

of your own.; As I was 
the other day walkmg witli .aii honcft country 
gcntleipah, he very often, avas exprcftjng his 
aftonifhment'to fee the town fo nilglitlly crowd- 
cd, with dodors of divinity : upon vvhich I told 
hipi hh wavS vciy much miftaken if he took all 
thole ^ontlcnich he faw ill be pevfons of 

that dignii^ t ^lhr jouag divine, : after his 

firft degree iii the univerfity, iufually comes 
hither difty tpihcvv^^^fo on that oc- 

cafion, is apt to think he is hut half equipped 
with a gown aridv cailbek for liis piiblic appctir- 

The adth Q? was the tiay of the coronation of 
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ance, if be bath not the tvd^itioii&ornafe^tit of 
a fcarf of the firft naagnitode to entitfebiiiB^.^ 
the appellation of 3E)o<firor landla^^^^ 

the hoy at Child’s.^ Now Rhce'I- feiiow 
f piece of garniture is looked upon as a^ ff^rk of 
Vahity '^r adeHation, as it is made ufe of; among 
ff)me of the little fpruec adventurers of the: town, 
T iliould he glad iF^n would give • it' a place 
atfihhf ■ thohi : eslttn'^a^ncies' yoU:%ave' 
pofed in leveral <if*f Our papers, being 
aliured that the main body of the Giej^it. both 
in the country and tlic univerfitiesj who are al-^ 
moft to a man untainted with it; Avould be 
well plcafed to fee this venerable foppery well 
expofedi W rhy patron did rne 
to take me into his family ffor f moR 
felf of this order), lie was pleafed to fay he- took 
me af a friend and companion ; add whether he 
looked upon the fcarf like the lace and lfhoulder- 
knot of a footman, as a badge (d* fewitude and 
dependencev I dp hot know, but Ke ' Was fo kind 
as to leave my wearing of it to my own dif- 
erctiori j and^ not having any juft title to* it fnnn 
my degrees, I am content to be without the or- 
nament. The priyilegesof our nobility to keep 
a eeftain nuinber of chaplains are undifputcd, 
thPugh perhaps dot one in ten of thole- reverend 
gentlemen have any relation to the noble fa- 
milies their. fcarfs belong to ; ■ the right generally 
of creating all chaplains, except the domeftic 
(where there is one), being nothing more j^n 
the perquifite of a fteward’s 
liappcn^^to'- ^Otllve ■■■any-.obnfidi||W^ini^^^%:p^ 
his- noble Rafters, ftiaU prt^ably; at one and 'tike 
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Vw,. 

Tame tim9> all in thele pro- 

per accQutrements, of his own creation ; though 
perhaps there bat^|i^||hcr beott grace nor prayer 
MdMi the the introdudion of the 

fidi .coronet.^ ■- 

. 1 aixi,. 

* Mr. Spectator, * 

'- '■’' ■4/^ f I w"i 3 h yon would ^ philofti- 

phical paper , about natural artt^athtes, with a 
word of two concerning the fhrchgth of imagi- 
nation. I can give you a lift, upon the firft no- 
tice, of a rational china cup, of an egg that 
w alks upon two legs, and a quart -pot that fings 
like a nigirtittgalc. There in, niy neighbour- 
hood a very pretty prattling fiioulder of veal, 
that fqualls but at the fight of a knife. Tbeill, 
as fbrnatural atitipathicsj i ]cnow a general officer 
who was never cohq^werejd ' but by a fmothcred 
rabbit; and h wile tbat^omineers over her huf- 
band by the help of a breaft of ni u tton . , A ftory 
that relates to my fell* on this fubje^ may be 
thought not unentertaining, cfpeciallj'^ when 1 
affure you? that it ik literal iy true, f had long 
made love to a lady, in the pofteffion of whom I 
am now the bappieft pf mankind, whpfe hand I 
Ihpuld have gaihed with mvich difficulty without 
the aftiftanec of ai cat. ; You muft know then 
that my mbi|. ;dangerous rival had fo ftrong an 
avcrfion to this fpecics, that he infallibly fvycK>n- 
cd aW^ay; at thc,iight of that harmlcfs creature. 
My ffiendMrs>,E#eyjf her maid, having a greater 
rcfpebl for me i^d riiy purfe than flic had for my 
rivaly always look care to pin the tail of a cat 



tincle* 'the; gown.', 'jbcyi ■ ^wh#aj^^is.flK* 

knew, of: kis ooming.; ■ 

tliat, 'every^ lime h^-cntci ^ i^ip^#6Kim^^ 

,ix^re jik'C'- one ■. 

»:^ax- work. ' thari'.’a' deflfafele-iQ^t.i.''e^3fc^s^^ 
of her company : 

lady taking not ijce^of ;; (who no nnjrn Itiew why 

thaii ho me -a ohatiengf tO; meet 

)ier la 1 joyfillly ac- 

cepted; and h^Cj ’ amongft other pka^pos; the 
fatisfadion of ^ing ^atkd ftra- 

■ tagem.- . ■ ■ - 

':‘>rQm4heHo6pr^''^-^^^ "'■ ''ToM-M’I.-WBLE'.’' 


‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ The virgins of Great Britain are 
very mUcK obliged to yoii' for pitting them 
npon fuch tedious drudgeries in needier work as 
were fitonly for the Hilpas and the Nilpas that 
lived before the flood. . Here is a indeed 
with ydut hiftories in embroidery, yoiiir groves 
with thadles of filk and ftreams of mohair ! I 
would have you to know* that I hope to kill a 
hiindred lovers before the beft; houfewife in 


England can Ifimh out^^ and do not 

fear but to provide boys nnd vgiris mnbh fe^ 
than your difciplcs can embfoider them. I 
love birds and beafts as well as yOp, feul am 


‘ OppoGte the fame place, hear ^IT^lppB-bar, there is ftUl 
an cxhiWiUon pf wax-work, by a perfenw li» at 
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tov fatiacy ^ they are .preally 

think of gilt leather for 
■''ftt!j:^:^C’i.,*rhei^i|^ur pretty Ahaagin-gs Jor.a 

moVej ■.-.our own comt*^ 
#hly place in Europe where work xil| 
tiiat kind is tolerably done* Without rnlndin^ 
your ihufty lefTons, I amthi§ minute going tp St. 
Pa»l’;^^chuit:h-yp(i to belpeal^ and a ^t 

of hangihgsi.ia]^ am leipl^ 

iDours,.:,; 

CoLEORA.’ 



Friday, Odober 5.2, 1714. 



;. jjSk.eii^y truii^i^int . met 

Jl(i mvrs graph tncubatf 

Ignotits ^erift&Jibh ' ' . . , SaN-rCA'.;'. 

Tfios, wben aty fl«dng days, at laft, ; , ^ 

A ’ 0hjbeed<:d, iBemly arfe pali^^ 

Cabwiy I {ball refign roy brcalh, 

In life unknown, forgafc ia death ; 

, : AVhilie he, e’ertakeft-'ka^repar^^ 

deathah eyd be: feary, r 
‘• WHo^dies, to iMhers too much know 
.’ A,fle»nger tehibifclf alone. 

I HAyEpifWA the Jews fliould 

contrive |iieh Hprthlels greatnefs for the Dc- 

tapeftry at GheUea, of which an account lias been givsrh lii a 
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liverer whom they expelled, as to drefs him 
uj) in external pomp and pageantry, mid repre- 
fent him to their imamnatipps as making 
havoc amongft his crcaturls, mail at^tuated with 
- the poor ambition of a Cccfar or an Alexander. 
How much more illuftrious does he appear in 
his i;eiil charader, xyhen confidered as the au- 
thor ofuniverfal benevolence among men, as rc- 
iining our paffions, exalting our nature, giving 
us vail ideas of immortality, and teaching us a 
contempt of that little Ihowy grandeur wdierein 
the .Jews made the glory of their Meffiah to 
conlill!, . 

‘ Nothing,’ fays Longinus, ‘ can be great, the 
contempt of which is gfcat.’ /^he. 
wealth and riches cannot give a man a title to 
greatnefs, becaufe it is looked upon tis a great- 
nefs of mind to contemn thefe gifts of fortune, 
and to be above the defire of them. 1 have 
therefore been inclined to think that there arc 
greater men who lie concealed among the fpe- 
cics, than thofc who come out and draw upon 
them (elves the eyes and admiration of mankind. 
Virgil would never have been heard of, had not 
his domclllc misfortunes .driven him out of his 
ohfeurity, and brought him to Bxxnie. 

If wc fuppofe that there are fpirits, or angels, 
who look into the ways of men, as it is highly 
probable there are, both from reafon and revela- 
tion, hovY dilFcrcht are the notions which they 

note on Tlie Taller, e!li\ cr. 8vo, 1.586, and in edit. 8vo. 

3tt, Vanikibank. K® 3, ami note, on XaJ Bio 1, the 
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entertain <)f ns, from thoie which we are apt to 
tomi of o^ Were they to give ns in 

theii; worthies as are novv 
li\»ingi how difEbreht would it be froni that; 
which an3>^ of our own fpccies would draw up! t 

We iirc dazzled with the :^lcndour of titles, 
t}»e oftentation of learnings the noife of victories ; 
they, on the contrary, fee the'philofopher in the 
cottage, who poffelles his foul .in patience and 
thankfuinefs, under the pfeirirfes of what little 
minds call poverty and dillrefsi They do not 
look for great men at the head of armies, or 
among the pomps of a court, hut often find them 
out in fiiades and folltudes, in tlic private' walks 
and by-paths of life. The evening’s walk of a 
wife man is rnore illuftrious in their fight than 
the march of a general at the head of an hun- 
dred thoufand men. A contemplation of God’s 
\vorks ; a voluntary a<T of juflricc to our own 
detriment ; a generous concern for the good of 
mankind ; tears that are filed in, filence for the 
mifery of others; a pHvatc defire or refentment 
broken and fifodued; in foort, an vUvfeigned 
cxerchc of hurnility, dr any other virtue, are 
fiich actions as arc glorious in their fight; and 
denominate ?mGn great and reputable. The mofl 
famous among us arc J dftcn looked upon with 
pity, with contempt, or with indignation;, 
whilft thdfo who are mofl: obfeure amone their 

O 

own fpccies are regarded with love, with appro- 
bation,. and efteem. 

The moral of the prefont fpcculation amounts 
to this; that vve fliould not be led away by the 
ccnfurcs and applaufcs of men, l)ut confidcr the 
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figure that every perfon wiil make at thal time, 
when ‘ Wifdom fliall be jullified of |ier chil- 
dren,’ and nothing pafs for great or ijluthrious 
w hich is not an ornament and perfeftlon to 
' human nature. 

The ilory of Gyges, the rich Lydian monarch, 
is a memorable inftance to our prelent purpofe. 
The oracle, being alked by Gyges, who was the 
happieft man, replied Aglaiis. Gyges, \vho ex- 
pected to have heard himfelf named qh this oc- 
calion, was much furpriled, and very 'cbrious to 
know w ho this Aglaiis Riould be, .A^^ 
inquiry he was found to be an obfeure country- 
man, who employed all his time in cultivating a 
garden, and a few acres of land- hbout his houfe. 

Cowley’s agreeable relation df this ftory lliall 
clofe this day’s fpeculation. 

* Thus Aglaiis (a man unknown to men, 

But the gods knew, and therefore lov’d him then) 
'I’Jius liv’d oblcurely then without a name, 

Aglaiis, now confign’d t’ eternal fune. 

For Gyges, the rich king, wicked and great, 
Prefum’d at wife Apollo’s Delphic feat. 

Prefum’d to alk, O thou the whole world’s eye, 
Seeft thou a man that happier is than I ? 

The god, who fcorn’d to flatter mahj,yceply’d, 

Aglaiis happier is. Biit Gyges cry’d. 

In a proud rage, who can that Aglaiis be? 

’We’ve heard as yet of no fijch king as he. 

And true it was, through the whole earth aroiin;.!. 
No king of llicli a name was to be found. 

Is Ibme old hero of that name ^ive. 

Who his high race does froth the gods derive ? 

Is it forne mighty general that has done 
Wonders in light, and got^ike hoaours won? 
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• Is it fome man of endlefs wealth ? faid he : 
None, none of thefe. Who can this Aglaiis be? 
After long iearch, and vain inquiries pall. 

In an oblcure Arcadian vale at lad, 

(Th’ Arcadian life has always fhady been) 

Near Sopho’s town, which he but once had leen. 
This Aglaiis, who inonarchs’ envy drew, 

Whofe happinefs the gods ftood witncls to. 

This mighty Aglaiis was lab’ ring found, 

With his own hands, in his own little ground 
‘ So, gracious God, if it may lawful be. 
Among thole foolifli gods to mention thee. 

So let me adl, on fucli a private ftage. 

The laft dull fcenes of my declining age ; 

After long toils and voyages in vain. 

This quiet port let my tofs’d velTel gain; 

Of heav’nly reft this earnelt to me lend. 

Let my life deep, and learn to love her end.* *• 


, g .. 

N‘'6ii. Monday, Odlober 25, 1714. 


Peyjide J fed duns gemit te cautlbus horrens 
CaucaJuSy Hyi canccque admorunt ubra tigres^ 

ViRG. iEn. vi, 336* 

jPerfidlo'as man ! thy parent was a rock. 

And fierce Hyicanian tigers gave thee fuck. 

I AM willing to poftporte every thing, to do 
any the Icaft fcnice for the delerving and un- 
fortunate. Accordingly I have cauled the follow- 
ing letter to be inferred in my paper the moment 
that it came to my hands, without altering one 

" Cowley's Works, p. ii?, edit, in folio, 1669. 

VoL. Vill. T 
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tittle in an account which the lady relates So 
handfomely hcrfclf. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I FLATTER myfclf you Will not only 
pity, but, if poffible, redrefs a misfortune rayfelf 
and I'evcral others of my fex lie under. I hope 
you will not be otfended, nor think I mean by 
this to juftify my owm imprudent conduct, or 
expert you fliould. No! I am fenhble how fe- 
verely, in fomc of your former papers, you have 
ffeproved perfons guilty of the like mifmanage- 
ments. I w'as fcarce fixtecn, and, I may fay 
without vanity, handfomc, when courted by a 
falfe perjured man; who, upon proraife of mar- 
riage, rendered me the moft unhappy of w'omen. 
After he had deluded me from my parents, who 
were people of very good fafhion, in Icls than 
three months he left me. My parents would 
not fee nor hear from me ; and, had it not been 
for a fervant who had lived in our family, I muft 
certainly^ have periflied for want of bread. How- 
ever, it pleafed Providence, in a very Ihort time, 
to alter my miferable condition. A gentleman 
faw me, liked me, and married me. My pa- 
rents were reconciled; and I might be as happy 
in the change of my condition, as I was before mi- 
ierable, but for fomc things, that you lliall know, 
which are infupportablc to me ; and I am fure 
you have fo much honour and compaflion as to 
let thofe perjfbns know, in fomc of your papers, 
how much they are in the wTong. I have been 
married near five years, and do not know that 
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in all that time I ever went abroad without my 
hufband’s leave and approbation. I am obliged, 
through the importunities of feveral of my re- 
lations, to go abroad oftencr than fuits my tem- 
per. — ^Then it is I labour under infupportable 
agonies. That man, or rather monftcr, haunts 
every place I go to. Bafe villain ! by reafon I 
will not admit his nauleous wicked vifits and 
appointments, he ftrives all the ways he can to 
ruin me. He left me deftitutc of friend or 
money, nor ever thought me worth inquiring 
after, until he unfortunately happened to lee me 
in a front-box, fparkling wdth jewels. Then 
his pallion returned. Then the hypocrite pre- 
tended to be a penitent. Then he prailifed all 
thofe arts that helped before to undo me. I am 
not to be deceived a fecond time by him. I 
hate and abhor his odious paffion; and as he 
plainly perceives it, either oiit of Ipite or di- 
vcrlion he makes it his bulinefs to expofe me. 1 
never fail feeing him in all public company, 
where he is always moft induftrioufly fpiteful. 
He hath, in lliort, told all his acquaintance of 
our unhappy affair ; they tell theirs ; fo that 
it is no fecrct among his companions, which are 
numerous. They to whom he tells it, think 
they have a title to be very familiar. If they 
bow to me, and I out of good manners return it, 
then I am peftcred with freedoms that arc no 
way agreeable to myfelf or company. If I turn 
mine eyes from them, or leem difpleafed, they 
four upon it, and whilper the next perlbn ; he 
his next; until I have at laft the eyes of the 
whole company upon me. Nay, they report 

T a 
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abominable falfehoods, under that miftakcn no- 
tion, “ She that will grant favours to one man 
will to a hundred.” I beg you will let thole 
who are guilty know how ungenerous this way 
of proceeding is. I am furc he will know him- 
Iclf the perlbn aimed at, and perhaps put a ftop 
to the inlblence of others. Curfed is the fate of 
unhappy women! that men may boaft and glory 
in thole things that we mull: think of with 
lhame and horror! You have the art of making 
fuch odious culloms appear detcftable. For my 
iake, and, I am fure, for the fake of feveral 
others who dare not own it, but, like me, lie 
under the lame misfortunes, make it as infamoua 
for a man to boaft of favours, or expole our 
lex, as it is to take the lie or a box on the ear, 
and not relent it. 

Your conftant reader and admirer, 

Lesbia. 

' P. S. I am the more impatient under this 
misfortune, having received frelh provocation, 
laft Wednefday, in the Abbey.’ 

I entirely agree with the amiable and unfor- 
tunate Le^ia, that an inliilt upon a woman in 
her circumllances is as infamous in a man, as a 
tame behaviour w'hen the lie or buffet is given ; 
which truth I lhall beg leave of her to illullratc 
by the following oblervation. 

It is a mark of cowardice paffivefy to forbear 
relenting an affiront, the relenting of which 
would lead a man into danger; it is no lefs a 
lign of cowardice to affront a creature that hath 
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ho^ power to avenge itfclf. Whatever name 
therefore this ungenerous man may bellow on 
the helplels lady he hath injured, I lhall not 
fcruple to give him, in return for it, the appel- 
lation of coward. 

A man, that can lb far defeend from his dig- 
nity as to Itrike a lady, can never recover his 
reputation with either fex, becaufe no provoca- 
tion is thought llrong enough to jullify luch 
treatment from the powerful towards the weak. 
In the circumllances in which poor Lelbia is 
lituated Ihe can appeal to no man whatfoever to 
avenge an inlult, more grievous than a blow. Jf 
Ihe could open her mouth, the bale man know’^s 
that a hulband, a brother, a generous friend, 
would die to fee her righted. 

A generous mind, however enraged againll an 
enemy, teels its relentments link and vanilh away 
when the otje<5l of its wTath falls into its pow^er. 
An ellrangcd friend, filled with jcaloufy and dif- 
content towards a bolbm acquaintance, is apt to 
overflow with tendernefs and remorfe, when a 
creature that was once dear to him undergoes 
any misfortune. What name then lhall we 
give to his ingratitude, who (forgetting the 
favours lie Iblicited with cagernefs, and received 
with rapture) can infult the miferies tliat he 
himfelf cauled, and make fport with the pain to 
which he owes his greatcll plealiire ? There is 
but one being in the creation whofe province it 
is to praclife upon the imbecillities of frail crea- 
tures, ’ and triumph in the woes which his own 
artifices brought about ; and we well know 

Tj 
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thofc who follow his example will receive his 
reward. 

‘ Leaving my fair correfpondent to the direc- 
tion of her own wifdom and raodefty ; and her 
enemy, and his mean accomplices, to the com- 
punction of their own hearts ; I fliall conclude 
this paper with a memorable initance of revenge, 
taken by a Spanifli lady upon a guilty lover, 
which may ferve to llievv what violent effects 
are wrought by the mofl tender paflion, wdicn 
foured into hatred ; and may deter the young 
and unwary from unlawful love. The flory, 
however romantic it may appear, I have heard 
affirmed for truth. 

Not many years ago an Englifli gentleman, 
w'ho, in a rencounter by night in the flreets of 
Madrid, had the misfortune to kill his man, fled 
into a church-porch for lanCluary. Leaning 
againfl the door he was furprilcd to And it open, 
and a glimmering light in the church. He had 
the courage to advance tow^ards the light ; but 
was terribly flartled at the fight of a woman in 
white, who afeended from a grave with a bloody 
knife in her hand. The phantom marched up 
to him, and allied him what he did there. He 
told her the truth, without referve, believing 
that he had met a ghoft; upon which flic fpokc 
to hi'a in the following manner: ‘ Stranger, 
thou art in my power: I am a murderer as thou 
art. Know then that I am a^iun of a noble fa- 
mily. A bale perjured man undid me, and 
boafted of it. 1 loon had him difpatched; but, 
not content w’ith the murder, I have bribed the 
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Texton to let me enter his grave, and have now 
plucked out his falle heart from his body; and 
thus I ufe a traitor’s heart.’ At theie words flic 
tore it in pieces and trampled it under her feet. 

* 

..... : t . ' — 

613. Wednefday, Oiiitobcr 37, 1714* 


Afurranum hic atavos et avorum mttiq^ia pmmtiem 
per rc^efqiic uHinn gcyim omyie Lati.-ios^ 

Pr/vdpitem fcopulo^ atqnc ingoitis turbine faxl 
Rxciitit^ cff'undhqiie Jhlo, — ViRG. JKn, xii. 529. 

Murranus, boafting of liis blood, tbnt fprings 
.From a long royal race of I..atian kings, 

Is by the "I'rojan from his chariot tlirovvn, 

Crulh’d with the weight of an unwieldy flonc. 

Dryden* 

It is highly laudable to pay refpe< 5 t to men 
who arc defeended from w-orthy anceftors, not 
only out of gratitude to thofe who have done 
good to mankind, but as it is an encouragement 
to others to follow their example. But this is 
an honour to be received, not demanded, by the 
defeendants of great men ; and they, who are 
apt to remind us of their anceftors, only put us 

Ycflenlay was puhliflicd Mr. 55tec]e’s Apology for 
himfelf and his writings, occafioncd by his cxpulfion from the 
houfc of commons. 

•f it Juft publifhed the following poems: An Eiilfilc to the 
Right lion. Charles Earl of Halifax. J3y Mr. Philips. — A 
Letter to Mr. Addifon, on the King’s Acceihon to tlie throne. 
By Mr. Eufden. — A Poem on the late Queen’s Death, and 
his MajeAy’s AccefSon ; inferibed to jofeph Addifon, Eftp 
By Edward Young, fellow of All Souls College, Oxon. 
Printed for J.Tonfon in the Strand, and fold by Robert Bur- 
leigh in Amen- corner. — Specl. in folio. 

T 4 
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upon making comparifons to their own difad- 
vantage. There is fbme pretence for boafting 
of wit, beauty, ftrength, or wealth, becaufe the 
communication of them may give pleafure or 
profit to others ; but we can have no merit, nor 
ought we to claim any refpeft, becaufe our fa- 
thers a<5led well, whether we would or no. 

The following letter ridicules the folly I have 
mentioned, in a new, and, I think, not difagree- 
able light, 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ Were the genealogy of every family 
preferved, there would probably be no man va- 
lued or defpifed on account of his birth. There 
is fcarce a beggar in the llreets, who would not 
find himfelf lineally defeended from Ibme great 
man ; nor any one of the higheft title, who 
would not difeover fcveral bale and indigent 
perfons among his anceftors. It would be a 
pleafant entertainment to fee one pedigree of 
men appear together, under the fame charafters 
they bore when they afted their refpc^live parts 
among the living. Suppofe therefore a gentle- 
man, full of his iiluftrious family, Ihould, in the 
lame manner Virgil makes iEneas look over his 
defeendants, fee the whole line of his progeni- 
tors pals in review before his eyes — ^With how 
many varying paffions w'ould he behold fhepherds 
and foldiers, llatefmen and artificers, princes and 
beggars, walk in the proceffion of five thoufand 
years ! How would his heart fink or flutter at 
the feveral ^orts of fortune in a feene lb diverrf 
fified with rags and purple, handicraft tools and 
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iceptrcs, cniigns of dignity, and emblems of dif- 
grace! And how would his fears and apprchcn- 
iions, his tranfports and mortifications, fuccecd 
one another, as the line of his genealogy appear- 
ed bright or obfeure ! 

* In moft of the pedigrees hung up in old 
manfion-houfes, you are lure to find the firft in 
the catalogue a great flatefman, or a foldier with 
an honourable commiflion. The honcll artifi- 
cer that begot him, and all his frugal anceftors 
before him, are torn off from the top of the re- 
gifter; and you arc not left to imagine that the 
noble founder of the family ever had a father. 
Were we to trace many boafted lines further 
backwards, we Ihould lofc them in a mob of 
tradefmen, or a crowd of nifties, without hope 
of feeing them emerge again : not unlike the 
old Appian way, which, after having run many 
miles in length, lofcs itfelf in a bog. 

‘ I lately made a vlfit to an old country gen- 
tleman, who is very far gone in this fort of fa- 
mily madnefs. 1 found him in his ftudy peruf- 
ing an old regifter of his family, which he had 
juft then ;difcovered as it was branched out in 
the form of a tree, upon a fkin of parchment. 
Having the honour to have fome of his blood in 
my veins, he permitted me to caft my eye over 
the boughs of this venerable plant ; and afked 
my advice in the reforming of Ibmc of the fu- 
perfluous branches. 

‘ We pafled llightly over three or four of our 
immediate forefathers, whom we knew by tra- 
dition, but were foon ftopped by an alderman of 
|!^ondon, who I perceived niadc my kinfman s 
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heart go pit-a-pat. His confufion increafed 
when he found the alderman’s father to be a 
grazier; but he recovered his fright upon feeing 
juftice of the quorum at the end of his titles. 
Things went on pretty well as we threw our 
eyes occalionally over the tree, when ranfortu- 
nately he perceived a merchant-tailor perched 
on a bough, who was faid greatly to have in- 
creafed the eftate; he was juft going to cut him 
off if he had not fecn gent, after the name of 
his foil ; who ivas recorded to have mortgaged 
one of the manors his honeft father had pur- 
chafed. A weaver, who w^as burnt for his reli- 
gion in the reign of queen Mary, was pruned 
away without mercy; as was likewife a yeoman, 
w ho died of a fall from his owni cart. But great 
was our triumph in one of the blood who was 
hchcaded for high treafon: which nevertheleft 
was not a little allayed by another of our ancef- 
tors who was hanged for ftcaling flieep. The 
cxpc<S;ations of my good coufin were wonder- 
fully raifed by a match into the family of a 
knight ; but, unfortunately for us, this branch 
proved barren : on the other hand, Margery the 
milk-maid, being twined round a bough, it flou- 
rifhed out into lb many fhoots, and bent with lb 
much fruit, that the old gentleman was quite 
out of countenance. To comfort me under this 
difgrace, he lingled out a branch ten times more 
fruitful than the other, which he told me he 
valued more than any in the tree, and bade me 
be of good comfort. This enormous bough was 
a graft out of a Wcifli heirefs, with lb many Ap’s 
upon it that it might have made a little grove 
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by itfelf. From the trunk of the pedigree, 
which was chiefly compofed of labourers and 
fhepherds, arofb a huge fprout of farmers: this 
was branched out into yeomen, and ended in a 
fherifF of the county, who was knighted for his 
good Icrvicc to the crowm in bringing up an 
addrefs. Several of the names that feemed to 
difparage the family, being looked upon as mis- 
takes, were lopped off as rotten or withered; as, 
on the contrary, no Small number appearing 
without any titles, my coufln, to Supply the de- 
feats of the manuScript, added efq\ at the end of 
each of them. 

* This tree. So pruned, dreffed, and cultivated, 
was, within a few days, transplanted into a large 
flicet of vellum, and placed in the great hall, 
where it attracts the veneration of his tenants 
every Sunday morning, while they wait until his 
worfliip is ready to go to church ; wondering 
that a man who had fb many fathers before 
him, fliould not be made a knight, or at leaft a 
juftice of the peace.’ 


N” 613. Friday, Odlober 39, i/i4- 


m—^Studiis JiGi'critcm ‘/gnohiUs otl, 

ViRG. Georg, iv. 564. 

AfFefting ftuJies of Icfs noify praife. Dry den. 

It is reckoned a piece of ill- breeding for one 
man to engroSs the whole talk to himlelf. For 
this reaSon, iince I keep three vifiting-days in 
the week, I am content now and then to let my 

4 
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friends put in a \<rord. There are Icvcral ad- 
vantages hereby accruing both to my readers and 
tnyfelf. As firft, young and raodeft writers have 
an opportunity of getting into print; again, the 
town enjoys the pleafures of variety; and pofte- 
rity will fee the humour of the prefent age, by 
the help of thefe lights into private and domeftic 
life. The benefits I receive from thence are 
fuch as thefe ; I gain more time for future fpe- 
culations ; pick up hints which I improve for 
the public good ; give advice; redrefs grievances ; 
and, by leaving commodious fpaces between the 
fcvcral letters that I print, furnifli out a Spc<fta-» 
tor, with little labour and great ollcntation. * 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* I WAS mightily pleated with your 
ipeculation of Friday. Your fentiments arc 
noble, and the whole worked up in fuch a man- 
ner as cannot but ftrike upon every reader. But 
give me leave to make this remark ; that while 
you write lo pathetically on contentment, and 
a retired life, you fboth the paflion of melan- 
choly, and deprefs the mind from adlions truly 
glorious. Titles and honours are the reward of 
virtue ; we therefore ought to be affected with 
them : and though light minds are too much 
puffed up with exterior pomp, yet I cannot lee 
why it is not as truly philofophical, to admire 
the glowing ruby, or the fparkling green of an 
emerald, as the fainter and lefs permanent beau- 
ties of a role or a myrtle. If there are men of 
extraordinary capacities w’^ho He concealed from 
the world, I lliould impute it to them as a blot 
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in their characters did not I believe it owing to 
the meannefs of their fortune rather than of 
their fpirit. Cowley, v/ho tells the (lory of Ag-* 
laus with fo much pleafure, was no ftrangcr to 
courts nor infenfible of praile. 

** What (hall I do to be for ever known. 

And make the age to come my own ?” 

was the refult of a laudable ambition. It was 
not until after frequent dllappointments that h© 
termed himlelf the melancholy Cowley; and h© 
praifed folitude when he defpaircd of ihining in 
a court. The foul of man is an adive principle. 
He therefore, who withdraws himfclf from the 
fcene before he has played his part, ought to be 
hilTcd off the ftage, and cannot be deemed vir- 
tuous, bccaufe he refufes to aniwer his end, I 
muft own I am fired with an honeft ambition to 
imitate every illuftrious example. The battles 
of Blenheim and Ramilics have more than once 
made me wilh myfclf a (bldicr. And, when I 
have feen thofe adlons fo nobly celebrated by 
our poets I have fecretly afpired to be one of 
that diftinguiflied clafs. But in vain I wifli, 
in vain I pant with the defire of aClion. I am 
chained down In obfeurity, and the only pleafure 
I can take is in (eeing fo many brighter geniules 
join their friendly lights, to add to the fplendour 
of the throne. Farewell then, dear Spec, and 
believe me to be with great emulation, and no 
fnvy. 

Your profefled admirer, 

WjtLL Hopei.j:ss," 
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« Sir, Middle Temple, Oil. t 6, 1714. 

‘ TtiouGii you have formerly made 
eloquence the fubjc61; of one or more of your 
papers, I do not remember that you ever conh- 
dered it as polTcfl'cd by a fet of people, who are 
fo far from making Quintilian’s rules their prac- 
tice, that, I dare fay for them, they never heard 
of fuch an author, and yet are no left matters 
of it than Tully or Demofthencs among the an- 
cients, or whom you pleafe among the moderns. 
The perfbns I am tpeaking of are our common 
beggars about this town ; and, that what I fay 
is true, I appeal to any man who has a heart one 
degree fofter than a ftone. As for my part, who 
do not pretend to more humanity than my 
neighbours, I have oftentimes gone from my 
chambers with -money in my pocket, and re- 
turned to them not only pcnnyleft, but deftitute 
of a farthing, withoiit bellowing of it any other 
way than on thefe feeming objedls of pity. In 
Ihort, I have feen more eloquence in a look from 
one of thefe defpicablc creatures than in the eye 
of the faircll Ihc I ever faw, yet no one a greater 
admirer of that fex than myfelf. What I have 
to deli re of you is,- to lay down Ibme directions 
in order to guard againll thefe powerful orators, 
or elfe I know nothing to the contrary but I 
mull myfelf be forced to leave the profellion of 
the law, and endeavour to get the qualifications 
necelTary to that more profitable one of begging. 
But, in whichfoever of thefe two capacities I 
thine, I fliall always defire to be your conllant 
reader, and ever wiU be 

Your moll humble fervant, 

j. b; 
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‘ Sir, 

* Upon reading a Spectator laft week, 
where Mrs. Fanny Fickle fubmlttcd the choice 
of a lover for life to your dccifive determination, 
and imagining 1 might claim the favour of youf 
advice in an affair of the like, but much more 
difficult nature, I called for pen and ink, in 
order to draw the charadlcrs of feven humble 
fervants, whom I have equally encouraged for 
fbme time. But alas? while 1 was reflecting on 
the agreeable fubjeCl, and contriving an advan- 
tageous defeription of the dear perfon I was 
moft inclined to favour, I happened to look into 
my glafs. The fight of the fmall-pox, out of 
which I am juft recovered, tormented me at 
once with the lofs of my captivating arts and 
my captives. The confufion I was in, on this 
unhappy, unfeafonablc difeovery, is inexpreffiblc. 
Believe me, fir, I was fo taken up w'ith the 
thoughts of your fair correfpondent’s cafe, and 
fo intent on my own delign, that I fancied my- 
felf as triumphant in my conquefts as ever. 

‘ Now, fir, finding I was incapacitated to 
amufc myfelf on that pleafmg fubjcCl, I rcfolvxd 
to apply myfelf to you, or your cafuiftical agent, 
for advice in my prefent circumftanccs. I am 
fenfible the tinClurc of my ll;in, and the regu- 
larity of my features, which the malice of my 
late illnefs has altered, are irrecoverable; yet do 
not dcfpair but that that lofs, by your afliftancc, 
may in fome meafure be repairable, if you will 
pleafe to propofe a way for the recovery of one 
only of my fugitives. 
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* One of them is in a more particular mannef 
hcholden to me than the reft; he, for fotnc 
private rcafons, being defirous to be a lover in- 
cognito, always addrefled me with billet-doux, 
which I was fo careful of in my lickneft, that X 
fecured the key of my love magazine under my 
head, andj hearing a noife of opening a lock in 
my chamber, endangered my life by getting out 
of bed, to prevent, if it had been attempted, the 
difeovery of that amour. 

‘ I have formerly made ufe of all thole arti- 
fices which our fex dally pra<ftifcs over yours, to 
draw, as it were undelignedly, the eyes of a 
whole congregation to my pew j I have taken 
pride in the number of admirers at my afternoon 
levee ; but am now quite another creature. I 
think, could I regain the attraftive influence I 
once had, if I had a legion of ftiitors I fhould 
never be ambitious of entertaining more than 
one. I have almoft contradled an antipathy to 
the trifling difeourfts of impertinent lovers j 
though I rnuft needs own I have thought it very 
odd of late to hear gentlemen, inftead of their 
ufual complailances, fall into diljjutes before me 
of politics, or elft weary me with the tedious 
repetition of how thankful I ought to be, and 
fatisfled with my recovery out of fb dangerous a 
diftemper: this, though 1 am very fenfible of the 
bleffing, yet I cannot but diflike, becaufe fuch 
advice from them rather feems to infult than 
comfort me, and reminds me too much of what 
I was; which melancholy confi deration I cannot 
yet perfcdlly furmount, but hope your fenti- 
meats op, this head will make it fupportable< 
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* To Ihew you what a v.-iluc I have tor your 
dictates, thefc arc to certify the perfons con- 
cerned, that unlefs one of them returns to his 
colours, if I may fi) call them now, before the 
winter is over, I will voluntarily confine myfclf 
to a retirement, where I will punifli them all 
with my needle. I will be revenged on them 
by decyphering them on a carpet, humbly beg- 
ging admittance, myfclf fcornfully refufing it. 
If you difapprovc of this, as favouring too much 
of malice, be pleafed to acquaint me with a 
draught you like better, and it fliall be faithfully 
performed. 

By the unfortunate 

Monimia. 


N° 614 . Monday, November i, 1714. 


Si mihi non anhno fixum immoiumque fcdcrct^ 

Ne cui me vinclo vellcm fociarc jugali^ 

Pojiquam primus amor deceptam morte fefelUt \ 

Si non perttcfum thalamic tcdevquc fuifjet \ 

Jluic uni forfuan polui fuccumbere culp^. 

ViRG. iv. 15. 

—Were I not refolv’d againfl: the yoke 
Of haplcfs marriage ; never to be curs’d 
With fecond love, fo fatal was the firfl ; 

To this one error 1 might yield again. 

Dry DEN. 

The following account hath been tranfmitted 
to me by the^love cafuift 

" Sec SpeiA, N"5yi, N" 602, N“ 605, N“ 625 » ^iid 
N" 625. 

VoL. vin. 


u 
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‘ Mr. Spectator, 

* Having in fome former papers taken 
care of the two Hates of virginity and mar- 
riage, and being w'illing that all people fhould 
be ferved in their turn, I this day drew out my 
draw'^er of widows", where I met wdth feveral 
cafes, to each whereof I have returned fatil- 
fadory anfwcrs by the poft. The cafes are as 
follow : 

‘ Q. Whether Amorct be bound by a promife 
of marriage to Philander, made during her huf- 
band’s life ? 

‘ Q. Whether Sempronia, having faithfully 
given a promife to two feveral perfons during 
the laft ficknefs of her hulband, is not thereby 
left at liberty to choole which of them flie 
plealcs, or to rcjc<S: them both for the fake of a 
new lover ? 

* Cleora alks me, whether Hie be obliged to 
continue fingle according to a vow made to 
her hufband at the time of his prefenting her 
with a diamond necklace ; flie being informed 
by a very pretty young fellow, of a good con- 
fcicncc, that fuch vows are in their nature 
finful ? 

* Another inquires, whether flie hath not the 
right of widowhood, to dilpofc of herfclf to a 
gentleman of great merit, who prelTes very hard; 
her hufband being irrecoverably gone in a con- 
fumption ? 


' See Tat. with notes, Vol. iii. N" 79, and note; and 
Tat. art. i, edit. 1786, cr. 8vo. 
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An unreafonable creature hath the confi- 
dence to afk, whether it be proper for her to 
marry a man who is younger than her cldefl 
Ibn ? 

‘ A icrupulous well-fpoken matron, who gives 
me a great many good words, only doubts whe- 
ther Ihc is not obliged in confcicnce to fhut 
up her two marriageable daughters, until fuch 
time as Ihc hath comfortably dilpolcd of hcr- 
felf? 

‘ Sophronia, who feems by her phrafe and 
fpelling to be a perfon of condition, fets forth, 
that whereas Ihe hath a great cllate, and is but 
a woman, llie defircs to be informed whether 
the would not do prudently to marry Camillus, a 
very idle tall young fellow, who hath no fortune 
of his own, and confcqucntly hath nothing elfc 
to do but to manage hers.’ 

Before I fpeak of widows, I cannot but ob- 
ferve one thing, which I do not know how to 
account for; a widow is always more fought 
after than an old maid of the fame age. It is 
common enough among ordinary people, for a 
ftalc virgin to fet up a lliop in a place where flic 
is not known; where the large thumb ring, fup- 
pofed to be given her by her hufband, quickly 
recommends her to fbme wealthy neighbour, 
who takes a liking to the jolly widow, that would 
have overlooked the venerable fpintler. 

The truth of it is, if we look into this fet of 
women, we find, according to the dilferent cha- 
ra<5lers or circumftances wherein they are left, 
that widows may be divided into thofe who railc 
love, and thofe who raife compaflion. 

U i 
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But, not to ramble from this fubjedl, there 
are two things in which confiRs chiefly the glory 
of a widow — the love of her dcccafed hufband, 
and the care of her children ; to which may be 
added a third, ariflng out of the former, fuch a 
prudent condudl as may do honour to both. 

A widow poffefled of all thefc three qualities 
makes not only a virtuous but a fiiblime cha- 
radler. 

There is fomething fo great and fb generous 
in this Rate of life, when it is accompanied with 
all its virtues, that it is the fubjecR of one of the 
fmefi; among our modern tragedies in the perfoii 
of Andromache, and has met wnth an univerfal 
and deferved applaufe, when introduced upon 
our Englilli Rage by Mr. Philips. 

Tlic moR memorable widow in hiRory is 
queen Artemifia, who not only crciffcd the fa- 
mou.s maufoleum, but drank up the allies of her 
dead lord ; thereby cnclofing them in a nobler 
monument than that which Ric had built, 
though dcfervedly cRccmcd one of the w'onders 
of architecture. 

This laR lady feems to have had a better title 
to a fecond huRiand than any I have read of, 
Rnce not one duR of her firR was remaining. 
Our modern heroines might think a hufliand a 
very bitter draught, and would have good reafbn 
to complain, if they might not accept of a fe- 
cond partner, until they had taken fuch a trou- 
blcfome method of lofing the memory of the 
firR. 

I fhall add to thefc illuRrious examples out of 
ancient Rory, a remarkable inRance of the dcli- 
6 
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cacy of our anccftors in relation to rhc ftate of 
widowhood, as I find It recorded in Covvcll’s 
Interpreter P. ‘ At Kaft and Weft En borne, in 
the county of Berks, if a cuftoniary tenant die, 
the widow lliall liave w’hat the law calls her 
frecbcnch in all his copyhold lands, (/um fola ct 
cajhi fncrit-, that is, vvliilc Ihc lives finglc and 
chaftc ; but if flic commit incoutinency ihc for- 
feits her eftate ; yet if file will come into the 
court riding backw'ard upon a black ram, with 
his tail in her hand, and lay the words following, 
the fteward is bound by the cuftom to rc-admit 
her to her frecbcnch. 

‘ Here I am, 

Hiding upon a black ram. 

Like a whore as I am ; 

And for my crinctim crancum. 

Have loft my bincim bancuni 
And for my rail’s game. 

Have done this worldly fliame : 

Therefore I pray you, Mr. Steward, let me 
have my land again 

The like cuftom there is in the manor of 
Torre in Devonllaire, and other parts of the 
weft. 


i’ No record of this kind is to be found in the edition of 
Cowell’s hitcrptetcr of ih.-} 7 » 

'• See Jacob’s Law Diciionary, art. Free-bcnef). — I'rank 
Ikink, or I'rcc-bencb, [.SVr/cv Libera, or in Law-Latin Fran- 
cus Bancus,] is tliat eflate in copyhold lands, whicli the wife, 
being married a virgin, hath after the dcceafe of her hufband 
for her dov\cr. ritzherhert calls this a cuftom by which in 
fome cities tlie wife ftiall have all the lands of her hufband for 
dower. — LesTcrmesde la Ley, ed. 1667, p. 575- 
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It is not impoffible but I may in a little time 
prefent you with a regifter of Berkibire ladies, 
and other weftern dames, who rode publicly 
upon this occalion; and I hope the town will be 
entertained with a cavalcade of widows 


N" 615. Wednefday , November 3 , 1714. 


— — Dr rum 

JMiinerihm fapienter 
Durarnque caibi pauper iem patty 
Pcjufque Ictho Jiagiilum timet : 

Non ille pro cans amicls 

Aut patrld timidus pcrlre. Hor. 4. Ocl. ix. 47* 

Who fpend their treafure freely, as ’tvvas given 
By the large bountv of indulgent hcavhi : 

\Vlio in a fix’d unalterable ftate 
Smile at the doubtful tide of fate, 

And fcorn alike her friendihip and her hate : 

Who poifon Ief$ than falfchood fear, 

Loth to purchafe life fo dear ; 

But kindly for their friend embrace cold death. 

And feal their country’s love with their departing breath. 

Stepney, 

It muft be owned that fear is a very powerr 
ful paffion, fince it is cftcemed one of the greatr 
eft of viitues to fubdue it. It being implanted 
in us for our prefervation, it is no wonder that it 
fticks clofc to us as long as we have any thing 

See Spc6T. N”6:^3. The cufiem in the manors of E, 
and W. Enborne, of Torre, and other parts in the weft of 
England, is a kind of penance among jocular tenures, to purge 
ilic oiTcncc, and lias there it feems the force and validity of 
ftatutc law. Jacob’s Dift. utfupray 3d, edit, 1736, in folio. 
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we are willing to prefervc. But as life, and all 
its enjoyments, would be fcarce worth the keep- 
ing, if we were under a perpetual dread of lofing 
them, it is the bufinefs of religion and philofo- 
])hy to free us from all unneccllary anxieties, and 
direct our fear to its proper obje^l. 

If we confider the painfulncfs of this paflion, 
and the violent efFed;s it produces, wc fliall fee 
how dangerous it is to give way to it upon Higbt 
occaiions. Some have frightened thcml'elves into 
madnefs, others have given up their lives to thefe 
apprehcnfions. The ftory of a man who grew 
grey in the fpace of one night’s anxiety is very 
famous. 

* O / mv qttam longa es, qtue fads una Jenem !' 

* A tedious night indeed, that makes a young man 

old! 

Thefe apprchenflons, if they proceed from a 
confeioufnefs of guilt, arc the lad warnings of 
reafon; and may excite our pity, but admit of 
no remedy. When the hand of the Almighty 
is vifibly lifted againft the impious, the heart of 
mortal man cannot withftand him. Wc have 
this paffion fublimely reprefented in the punilh- 
ment of the Egyptians, tormented with the 
plague of darknels, in the apocryphal book of 
Wifdom aferibed to Solomon. 

‘ For when unrighteous men thought to cp- 
prefs the holy nation ; they being Jhut up in 
their houfes, the prifoners of ’arknefs, and fet- 
tered with the bonds of a long night, lay :berc 
exiled from the eternal Providence. For while 
they fuppofed to lie hid in their fecrct Iins> they 

U4 
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•were fcattercd under a dark veil of forgctfulnefs, 
being horribly aftonifhed and troubled with 
llrangc apparitions. — For wickcdnefs, condemn- 
ed by her own witncfs, is very timorous, and 
being oppreffed with confcicnce, always fore- 
caileth grievous tilings. For fear is nothing 
clfe but a betraying of the fuccours which rea- 
Ibn olFcrcth — For the w'hole world lliincth with 
clear light, and none were hindered in their 
labour. Over them only w’^as fpread a heavy 
night, an image of that darknefs which fliould 
afterwards receive them ; but yet were they 
unto thcmlclvcs more grievous than the dark- 
nefs b 

To fear fo juftly grounded no remedy can be 
propofed ;• but a man (who hath no great guilt 
hanging upon his mind, who walks in the plain 
path of jullicc and integrity, and yet, either by 
natural complexion, or confirmed prejudices, or 
neglecl of ferious reflexion, fuffers himfelf to be 
moved by this abject and unmanly paflion) w'ould 
do well to confidcr that there is nothing which 
deferves his fear, but that beneficent Being who 
is his friend, his protestor, his father. Were 
this one thought ftrongly fixed in the mind, 
what calamity would be dreadful ? What load 
can infamy lay upon us when we are lure of the 
approbation of him who w ill repay the difgracc 
of a moment with the glory of eternity? What 
lharpnefs is there in pain and dileafes, w’hcn they 
only haften us on to the plcafures that will never 
fade ? What Ring is in death when we are af- 


Wiftl. yiwn. pajjim. 
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furcd that it is only the beginning of life ? A 
man who lives fo, as not to fear to die, is incon- 
fiftent with himfclf if he delivers himlclf up to 
any incidental anxiety. 

The intrepidity of a juft good man is fo nobly 
fet forth by Horace, that it cannot be too often 
repeated : 

‘ The man rcfolv’d and Ready to his truft. 
Inflexible to ill, and obftinately juft. 

May the rude rabble’s infolencc defpife. 

Their ic'iifelefs clamouis and tumiikuous cries : 
Tlie tyrants flercenefs he beguiles, 

And the ftern brow, and the harfii voice defies. 
And with fupericr greatnds fiuilcs, 

‘ Not the rough whiriwiiul that deforms 
Adria’s black guif, and vexes it with ftorms, 

Tlie Itubborn virtue of his foul can move j 
Not the red arm of angry Jove, 

'i'hat flings tile thunder from the Iky, 

And gives it rage to roar, and ftrength to fly. 

* bhouid the whole frame of nature round him 
break. 

In ruin and confufion hurl’d. 

He, unconcern’d, would hear the mighty crack, 
And ftand fecure amidit a falling world.’ 

The vanity of four may be yet farther illuf- 
trated if we roflet^^t, 

Firft, What wc fear may not come to pafs. 
No human feheme can be fo accurately projciff- 
cd, but fome little circumftance intervening may 
fpoil it. He who directs the heart of man at his 
plcafure, and underftands the thoughts long be-* 
fore, may by ten thoufand accidents, or an im- 
mediate change in the inclinations of men, dil- 
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concert the moft fubtlc project, and turn it to 
the benefit of his own iervants. 

In the next place we fhould confider, thougli 
the evil w'e imagine fliould come to pafs, it may 
be much more fupportable than it appeared to 
be. As there is no profperous Rate of life with- 
out its calamities, fo there is no adverfity with- 
out its benefits. Aik the great and powerful if 
they do not feel the pangs of envy and ambition. 
Inquire of the poor and needy if they have 
not tailed the fvveets of quiet and contentment. 
Even under the pains of body, the infidelity 
of friends, or the mifconllruilions put upon our 
laudable afeions ; our minds, when for Ibme 
time accullomcd to thele prclfurcs, arc Icnfible 
of fccrct flowings of comfort, the prelent reward 
of a pious refignation. The evils of this life ap- 
pear like rocks and precipices, rugged and bar- 
ren at a dillancc ; but at our nearer approach 
we find little fruitful Ijiots, and rcfrelliing fprings, 
mixed with the harflinels and deformities of 
nature. 

In the lafl place we may comfort ourfclves 
with this confidcration, that, as the thing feared 
may not reach us fo wc may not reach what 
we fear. Our lives may not extend to that 
dreadful point which we have in view. He who 
knows all our failings, and w'ill not fuffer us to 
be tempted beyond our llrength, is often plealed, 
in his tender levcrity, to feparate the Ibul from 
its body and mifcrics together. 

If we look forward to him for help, we lhall 
never be in danger of falling down thofe preci- 
pices which our imagination is apt to create. Like 

4 
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thofe who walk upon a line, if we keep our eye 
fixed upon one point, we may ftep forw'ard I'c- 
curcly ; whereas an imprudent or cowardly glance 
on cither fide will infallibly deftroy us 


N ‘ 6 1 6. Friday, November 5, 171 4. 


^ui lellus homo eji. Cotta, fuJlHus homo efl. 

Martial. Eplg. x. i. 

A pretty fellow is hut hr.lf a nian. 

Cicero hath obferved, that a jefi; is never 
uttered v.-ith a better grace than when it is ac- 
companied with a ferious countenance. When 
a pleafant thought plays in the features before it 
difeovers itfelf in words, it raifes too great an 
expectation, and lofcs the advantage of giving 
furprife. Wit and humour arc no lefs poorly 
recommended by a levity of phrafe, and that 
hind of language which may be dillinguifhcd 
by the name of Cant. Ridicule is never more 
llrong than when it is concealed in gravity. 
True humour lies in the tbouirlit, and arilcs from 
the reprefentation of Images in odd circumftances 
and uncommon lights. A pleafant thought 
ftrikes us by the force of its natural beauty ; and 
the mirth of it is generally rather palled than 
heightened, by that ridiculous phrafeology whiefi 
is fo much in fafliion among the pretenders to 
humour and plcafantry. Tliis tribe of men arc 

* From the intriniic evidence in this paper, it appears to 
have been written by AOdifQjj, 
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like our mountebanks ; they make a man a wit 
bv putting him in a fantaftic habit. 

Our little burlcfquc authors, who are the de- 
light of ordinary readers, generally abound in 
thefe pert phrafes, which have in them more vi- 
vacity than wit. 

I lately faw an Inftancc of this kind of writing, 
which gave me lb lively an idea of it, that 1 could 
not forbear begging a copy of the letter from the 
gentleman who Ihewcd it to me. It is written 
by a country wit, upon the occahon of the re- 
joicings on the day of the king’s coronation. 

‘ Paft two o’clock and a 

* Dear Jack, frofey morning.’ 

‘ I HAVE juft left the right worfhip- 
ful and his n'.yrmidons about a fneaker of five 
gallons. The whole magiftracy was pretty well 
difguifed before I gave them the Flip. Our friend 
the alderman was half-ftas over before the bon- 
fire was out. Wc had with us the attorney, and 
two or tiircc other bright fellows. The doblor 
plays leaft in fight. 

‘ At nine o’clock in the evening we ftt fire to 
the whore of Babylon. The devil abfed his part 
to a miracle. He has made his fortune by it. 
Wc equipped the young dog with a teller 
apiece. Ploncft old Brow'ii of England was very 
drunk, and Ihcwed his loyalty to the tunc of a 
hundred rockets. 7’hc mob drank the king’s 
health on their marrowbones, in mother Day’s 
double. They whipped us half a dozen hog- 
llicads. Poor Tom Tyler had like to have been 
dcmoliflicd with the cud of a fkyrocket, that fell 
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upon the bridge of his nofe as he was drinking 
the king’s health, and I'poiled his tip. The 
mob were very loyal until about midnight, when 
they grew a little mutinous Ibr more liquor. 
They luid like to have dumbtbunded the juftice; 
but his clerk came in to his affiftance, and took, 
them all down in black and wdiitc. 

‘ When I had been huzzaed out of my feven 
fenfes, I made a vifit to the women, who were 
guzzling very comjortably. Mrs. Mayorefs clip- 
ped the king’s englilh. Clack was the word. 

‘ I forgot to tell thee that cv'ery one of the 
pofle luid his hat cocked with a diilich ; tlie fe- 
nators lent us down a cargo of ribbon and metre 
for the occaiion. 

‘ Sir Richard, to flicv.'^ his zeal for the pro- 
teftant religion, is at the expenfe of a tar- barrel 
and a ball. I peeped into the knight’s great 
hall, and faw' a very pretty bevy of fpinfters. 
My dear relid; was amongft them, and ambled 
in a country dance as notably as the beft of 
them. 

‘ May all his majefty’s liege fubjeds love him 
as well as his good people of this his ancient 
borough. Adieu h’ 


‘ This letter feems to have been dated from .Stockbridge, 
for which fir Richard Steele was member of Parliament. 
The letter in the next paper was writlcn, il is faid, 

from the fame place, ar.ti on tbc t :ne occaiion as tins. I hctc 
two letters were pi v;<ab!y eonimiinicatcd to Addilon by his 
friend, and, for any tning tiint clearly appears to the contrary, 
were, it may be, all the parts in the papers of that volume in 
which Steele had dircc'ly or indirectly any fort of concern. 
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N" 6 1 7. Monday, November 8, 1 7 1 4. 


7o) va Afimnllonds implcruni corma hombh^ 

Et rnpium vHulo capuL ablaUira [uperho 
Bcijjurisy ct lyyiccm jvla^nas Jlcxura corynihis^ 

Evion higcntiniat y repay abUh adfonat echo. 

Persius, Sat. i. 99- 

Their crooked horns the Mimallojiian crew 
With blafts infpirM; ami Baffaris, who flew 
Tiie fcornful calf, with fword atlvancM on high. 

Made from his neck his haugluy head to fly. 

And Maenas, when, with ivy-bridles bounds 

She led the fpotted lynx, then Evion rung around, 

Evion from woods and floods repairing echo’s (bniuh 

Dryden. 


There arc two extremes in the ftylc of Jiu- 
mour, one of which confifts in the ufc of that 
little pert phrafcology which I took notice of in 
my laft paper ; the other in the affedlatioh of 
llraincd and pompous expreffions, fetched from 
the learned languages. The firft lavours too 
much of the town; the other of the college. 

As nothing illuftrates better than example, I 
fiiall here prefent my reader with a letter of pe- 
dantic humour, which was written by a young 
gentleman of the univerfity to his friend, on the 
fame occafion, and from the fame place, as the 
lively cpiftle publilhcd in my laft Spedator : 

This whole eighth volume was puWifhccl originally, as the 
other volumes were, in half-lhects, with fewer advcrtifcmenls, 
an argument of its lefs extcnfivc falc, under the foie diredion 
of Addifon and Mr. E. Budgell. 
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‘ Dear Chum 

* It is now the third watch of the 
night, the greateft part of which I have fpent 
round a capacious bowl of China, filled with 
the choiccll produ(5ts of both the Indies. I was 
placed at a quadrangular table, diametrically 
oppolite to the mace-bearer. The vifage of 
that venerable herald was, aceording to cullom, 
moft glorioufly illuminated on this joyful occa- 
fion. The mayor and aldermen, thofe pillars of 
our conftitution, began to totter; and if any one 
at the board could have fo far articulated, as to 
have demanded intelligibly a reinforcement of 
liquor, the whole afTcmbly had been by this time 
extended under the table. 

^ The celebration of this night’s fblcmnity was 
opened by the obllrcperous joy of drummers, 
who, with their parchment thunder, gave a fig- 
nal for the appearance of the mob under their 
fcveral clafTes and denominations. They were 
quickly joined by the melodious clank of mar- 
rowbones and cleavers, while a chorus of bells 
filled up the concert. A pyramid of ftack-fag- 
gots cheered the hearts of the populace with the 
promife of a blaze ; the guns had no fooncr ut- 
tered the prologue, but the heavens were bright- 
ened w’ith artificial meteors and liars of our own 
making; and all the High-llrect lighted up from 
one end to another with a galaxy of candles. 
We colle<fi;cd a largcfs for the multitude, W'ho 

• A cant word for a chambcr cotnpanion and bedfcUovr at 
college. 
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tippled clemofvnarily until they gn -v exceedingly 
vociicrous. There was a palleboard pontiff^ 
with a little fvvartliy demon at his elbow, who 
by his diabolical whiijjcrs and infinuations, 
tempted his holinefs into the fire, and then left 
him to fliift for himfcif. The mobile were very 
farcaftic with their clubs, and gave the old gexi- 
tlcman fcveral thumj;3 upon his triple head- 
piece Tom Tyler’s phiz is fomething da- 
maged by the fall of a rocket, which hath almofl 
Spoiled the gnomon of h.is countenance. The 
mirth of' the coinmons grev/ fo very outrageous, 
that it found v. ojk for our fricntl of tlic quorum, 
who, by the help of Iiis amanucnfis, took down 
all their names and th>cir crimes, with a dcfign 
to product; his manuflript at the next quarter 
feliions, ^cc. See. &rc.’ 

I fliall fubjein tt) the foregoing }>iccc of a let- 
ter the following copy of verfes tranflatcd from 
an Italian poet, who was the Cleveland of his 
age, and had multitudes of admirers, The fub- 
jeeh is an accident that happened under the reign 
of pope Cco, when a fire- work, that had been 
prepared upon the caftlc of St. Angelo, began to 
play before its time, being kindled by’' a flalli of 
lightning. The author has written a poem in 
the fame kind of llyle as tliat I have already ex- 
emplified in ])rofe. Kvery line in it is a riddle, 
and the reader mull be forced to confidcr it 
twice or thrice, before he will know that the 
Cynic’s tenement is a tub, and Bacchus’s caft- 
coat a hogfliead, &c. 


5 The pope’s tiara, or triple mitre. 
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* * ’Twas night, and Heaven, a Cyclops all day, 
And Argus now did countlefs eyes difplay j 

In every window Rome her joy ileclares. 

All bright and ftudded with terreftrial ftars. 

A blazing chain of lights her roofs entwines. 

And round her neck the mingled luftre fhines : 

The Cynic’s rolling tenement confpires, 

With Bacchus his caft-coat to feed the fires. 

* The pile, ftill big with undifeover’d fhows. 

The Tufean pile did laft its freight difclofe. 

Where the proud tops of Rome’s new Ailtna rife. 
Whence giants fally and invade the fkies. 

* Whilft now the multitude expe£t the time. 

And their tir’d eyes the lofty mountain climb, 

A thoafand iron mouths their voices try. 

And thunder out a dreadful harmony; 

In treble notes the fmall artillery plays, 

I'he deep mouth’d cannon bellows in the bafs; 

The lab’ring pile now heaves, and, having given 
Proofs of its travail, fighs in flames to Heaven. 

‘ The clouds envelop’d Heav’n from human fight. 
Quench’d ev’ry ftar, and put out ev’ry light ; 

Now real thunder grumbles in the fkies. 

And in dildainful murmurs Rome defies ; 

Nor doth its anfwer’d challenge Rome decline; 

But, whilfl both parties in full concert join, 

* The following copy of verfes is a tranilation from the 
Latin in Strada’s Prolufiones Academica:, &c. and an imita- 
tion originally of the ftyle and manner of Camcllo Querno, 
furnamed the Arch-poet. His charafter and his writings were 
equally fingular ; he was poet and buffoon to Leo X, and the 
common butt of that facetious pontiff and his courtiers. See 
Stradae Prolufiones, Oxon. 1745, p. 244; and Baylc’s Dic- 
tionary, art. Leo X. 

VoL. VII^ X* 
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■While heav’n and earth in rival peals refound. 

The doubtful cracks the hearer’s fenfe confound ; 
Whether the claps of thunderbolts they hear. 

Or elfe the burft of cannon wounds their ear ; 
Whether clouds rag’d by ftruggling metals rent. 

Or ftruggling clouds in Roman metals bent : 

But O, my Mufe, the whole adventure tell, 

As ev’ry accident in order fell. 

‘ Tall groves of trees the Hadrian tower furrounrf, 
Fiditious trees with paper garlands crown’d. 

Thefe know no fpring, but when their bodies Iprout 
In fire, and flioot their gilded bloffoms out j 
When blazing leaves appear above their head. 

And into branching flames their bodies fpread. 

Whilft real thunder fplits the firmament, 

And hcav’n’s whole roof in one vaft cleft is rent. 

The three-fork’d tongue amidft the rupture lolls. 
Then drops, and on the airy turret falls. 

The trees now kindle, and the garland burns. 

And thoufand thunderbolts for one returns: 

Brigades of burning archers upward fly. 

Bright fpears and Ihining fpearmen mount oh high, 
Flalh in the clouds, and glitter In the Iky. 

A fevcn-fold fliield of fpheres doth heaven defend. 
And back again the blunted weapons fend; 
Unwillingly they fall, and, dropping down. 

Pour out their fouls, their fulph’rous fouls, and groan. 

* With joy, great fir, we view’d this pompous ftiow. 
While Heaven, that fat Speftator ftill till now, 

Itft’f turn’d a(5tor, proud to pleafure you; 

And fo ’tis fit, when Leo’s fires appear. 

That Heaven itfelf fhould turn an engineer; 

That Heaven itfelf Ihould all its wonders Ihow, 

And orbs above confent with orbs below.* 
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Wednefday, November lo, 1714. 


^Neque cnim conclude re verfum 

Dixerh e(J'e fatis : neque Jiquls fcrlbat^ uti noSy 
Sermoni proprioray putes hunc ejje poet am* 

Hor. I Sat. iv. 40. 

’Tis not enough the meafur’d feet to clofe ; 

Noi- will you give a poet’s name to thofe, 

Whofe humble verfe, like mine, approaches profe. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

^ You having, in your two laft Spec- 
tators, given the town a couple of remarkable 
letters in different llyles, I take this opportunity 
to offer to you fbme remarks upon the epiftolary 
way of writing in verle. This is a fpccies of 
poetry by itfelf; and has not fo much as been 
hinted at in any of the arts of poetry that have 
ever fallen into my hands : neither has it in any 
age, or in any nation, been €0 much cultivated 
as the other leveral kinds of poefy. A man of 
genius may, if he plcafes, write letters in verle 
upon all manner of fubjedls that are capable of 
being embellifhcd with wit and language, and 
may render them new and agreeable by giving 
the proper turn to them. But, in fpeaking at 
prelent of epiftolary poetry, I would be under- 
ftood to mean only luch writings in this kind as 
had been in ule among the ancients, and have 
been copied from them by Ibme moderns. Thefe 
may be reduced into two clalTes: in the one I 
lhall range love-letters, letters of friendlhip, and 
letters upon mournful occalions : in the other I 
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fliall place fuch cpiftlcs in verfe as may properly 
be called familiar, critical, and moral; to whiejj; 
may be added letters of mirth and humour. 
Ovid for the firH, and Horace for the latter, arc 
the beft originals we have left. 

* He, that is ambitious of fucceeding in the 
Ovidian way, fhould firft examine his heart well, 
and feci whether his paffions (efpecially thofe of 
the gentler kind) play eafy ; fince it is not his 
wit, but the delicacy and tendernefs of his fen- 
timents, that will affcA his readers. His verfi- 
fication likewife ftiould be foft, and all his 
numbers flowing and querulous. 

‘ The qualifications requifite for writing cpif- 
tles, after the model given us by Horace, arc of 
a quite different nature. He that would excel 
in this kind muff have a good fund of flrong 
mafculinc fenfc ; to this there mufl: be joined a 
thorough knowledge of mankind, together with 
an infight into the bufmefs and the prevailing 
humours of the age. Our author muff have his 
mind well fcafoned with the fineft precepts of 
morality, and be filled with nice reflections upon 
the bright and dark fidcs of human life; he mufl: 
be mailer of refined raillery, and underiland 
the delicacies as well as the abfurdities of con- 
verfation. He mull have a lively turn of wit, 
w ith an ealy and concife manner of expreflion : 
every thing he fays mufl: be in a free and difen- 
gaged manner. He mufl: be guilty of nothing 
that betrays the air of a recluic, but appear a 
man of the world throughout. His illuftra- 
tions, his companions, and the greatefl: part of 
his images, mufl: be drawn from common life. 
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Strokes of fatirc and criticifm, as well as panc- 
^ffyric, judicioufly thrown in (and as it were by 
the by), give a wonderful life and ornament to 
compofitions of this kind. But let our poet, 
while he writes epiftlcs, though never fo fami- 
liar, ftill remember that he writes in verfe, and 
muft for that rcafon have mfjre than ordinary 
care not to fall into profc, and a vulgar di(5lion, 
excepting where the nature and humour of the 
thing do ncceffarily require it. In this point 
Horace hath been thought by fomc critics to be 
fbmetimes carelcfs, as well as too negligent of 
his vcrfification ; of which he feems to have 
been fenfiblc himlclf. 

‘ All I have to add Is, that both thefc manners 
of writing may be made as entertaining, in their 
way, as any other fpceics of poetry, if under- 
taken by perfons duly qualified ; and the latter 
fijrt may be managed fo as to become in a pe- 
culiar manner inllrudlivc. I am, &c.’ 

I lhall add an obfervation or two to the re- 
marks of my ingenious correfpondent ; and, in 
the firft place, take notice, that fubje<fts of the 
moll fublime nature arc often treated in the 
cpillolary way with advantage, as in the famous 
epilllc of Horace to Auguftus- The poet fur- 
prifes us with his pomp, and feems rather be- 
trayed into his fubjciSt than to have aimed at it 
by defign. He appears, like the vifit of a king 
incognito, with a mixture of familiarity and 
grandeur. In works of this kind, when the 
dignity of the fulye<5l hurries the poet into dc- 
feriptions and fentiments fccroingly unpremedi- 
tated, by a Ibrt of infpiration, it is ufual for him 

X3 
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to recoiled himfelf, and fall back gracefully into 
the natural ftyle of a letter. 

I might here mention an epiftolary poem, juft 
publilhed by Mr. Eufden, on the king’s acceflion 
to the throne : wherein, among many other 
noble and beautiful ftrokes of poetry, his reader 
may fee this rule very happily obferved. 


N‘^619. Friday, November 12 , 1714. 


— - ■ dura 

Exerce imperia^ et ramos compcfcc jluentes, 

ViRG. Gcorg^ ii. 369. 

•——Exert a rigorous fway, 

And lop the too luxuriant boughs away, 

I HAVE often thought that if the feveral let- 
ters which are written to me under the charac- 
ter of Spedator, and which I have not made ufe 
of, were publilhed in a volume, they would not 
be an unentertaining collcdion *. The variety 

This day is publiflied, A Letter to Mr. Addifon, on 
the King’s acceflion to the I'hrone, by Mr. Eufden. Printed 
for J. Tonfon. — Spcft.in folio, N‘’ 606, Wednefday 06 t. 13, 
1714. It feems very probable that Addifon was the author 
of this fpcculation. 

The author of this poem, afterwards laureat, was a tutor in 
the family of tlie D. of Somerfet ; who, being informed that 
he too often indulged his pupil in hunting, abruptly difmifled 
him from his employment. His grace’s letter mentioned his 
having a groom fitter for the office, and defired Mr. Eufden to 
call upon his banker for what was due to him. The advioe 
of the refpc£lablc communicator of this information, Mr. E. 
inftaniiy complied with his grace’s defire, and retired without 
expoll ulation. 

They were publifhed with Steele’s permiflion by Charles 
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of the fubje6ls, fty!cs, fcntiments, aud informa- 
tions, which are tranfmittcd to me, would lead 
a very curious, or very idle, reader, infenfibly 
along through a great many pages. I know 
fbmc authors who would pick up a fccret hif- 
tory out of fuch materials, and make a bookfeller 
an alderman by the copy 1 fliall therefore 
carefully preferve the original papers in a room 
let apart for that purpofe, to the end that they 
may be of fervice to pofterity; but fliall at pre- 
fent content myfelf with owning the receipt of 
fevcral letters, lately come to my hands, the au- 
thors whereof are impatient for an anfwer. 

Chariffa, whofe letter is dated from Cornhill, 
defircs to be eafed in ibme fcruples relating to 
the fkill of aftrologcrs. — Referred to the dumb 
man for an anfwer. 

J. C. who propofes a love cafe, as he calls it, 
to the love cafuift, is hereby delired to fpcak of 
it to the miniftcr of the parifli ; it being a calc 
of confciencc. 

The poor young lady, whole letter is dated 
October 26 , who complains of a harfli guardian, 
and an unkind brother, can only have my good 
wilhes, unlels llie pleafes to be more particular. 

The petition of a certain gentleman, whole 
name I have forgot, famous for renewing the 
curls of decayed periwdgs, is referred to the cen- 
for of fmall wares. 

Lillie, in 2 vols. 8v«. 1725, and were probably lucrative to 
the pubiilher, though no very entertaining colIctSion. 

^ An allufion to John Bnrbcr, who had been a bookfcIJcr, 
was at this time an alderman, and afterwards lord mayor of 
London. 

x + 
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The remonftrance of T. C.‘ againft the profa- 
nation ot the fabbath by barbers, fhoe-cleaners, 
&c. had better be offered to the fbeiety of re- 
formers. 

A learned and laborious treatife upon the art 
of fencing, returned to the author. 

To the gentleman of Oxford, who defires me 
to infert a copy of Latin verfes, which were de- 
nied a place in the univerfity books. Anfwcr : 
Nonum premntur in annum. 

To my learned correfpondent who writes 
againfl maffers’ gowns, and poke flecvcs, with 
a word in defence of large fcarves. Anfwcr : I 
rcfblve not to raife animofities amongfl the 
clergy. 

To the lady who writes with rage againft one 
of her own fex, upon the account of party 
w’armth. Anfwcr : Is not the lady llie whites 
againft reckoned handfome ? 

I defire Tom Truelove (who fends me a fbn- 
net upon his miftrefs, with a defiro to print it 
immediately) to confider that it is long fmcc I 
was in love. 

I fliall anfwer a very profound letter from my 
old friend the upholftcrcr % who is ftill inquifi- 
tive w'hcther the king of Sweden be living or 
dead, by whifpering him in the ear, that I be- 
lieve he is alive. 

Let Mr. Dapperwit confider. What is that 
long ftory of the cuckoldom to me ? 

* The king of Sweden Charles XII. was the favourite ob- 
jeft of the political upholfterer’s .attention. 

See the preceding papers relative to the upholftcrcr, and 
note on the fuppofed iubject of their merriment. 
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At the carncft defire of Monimia’s lover, who 
declares himfclf very penitent, he is recorded in 
my paper by the name of The Faithful Caftalio. 

The petition of Charles Cockfure, which the 
petitioner llj/lcs ‘ very reaionable,’ rejcdled. 

The memorial of Philander, which he defircs 
may be difpatched out of hand, poflrponed. 

I defire S. R. not to repeat the expreflion 
‘ under the fun,’ fo often in his next letter. 

The letter of P. S. who defires cither to have 
it printed entire, or committed to the flames ; 
not to be printed entire. 


N * 620. Monday, November 1^, 1714. 


I lie vir^ hie eji^ iibi quern promitt i feepius midis ^ 

ViRG. vi. 791. 

Behold the promis’d chief! 

Having lately prefented my reader with a 
copy of verfes full of the falfe I’ublimc, I fhall 
licrc communicate to him an excellent fpeci- 
men of the true : though it hath not been yet 
publiihccl,the judicious reader will readily difeern 
it to be the work of a maftcr : and if he hath 
read that noble poem on the profpcdl: of peace, 
he will not be at a lols to guefs at the author 

THE ROYAL PROGRESS. 

♦ When Brunfwick firft appear'd, each honeft heart. 

Intent on verfe, difdain’d the rules ofartj 

Bv Mr. Tickcll. See Spetfl. N'’523, and N"532. 
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For him the fongfters, in unmeafur’d odes. 
Debas'd Alcides, and dethron’d the gods j 
In golden chains the kings of India led. 

Or rent the turban from tlie fultan’s head. 

One, in old fables, and the pagan llrain. 

With nymphs and tritons, wafts him o’er the mainj 
Another draws fierce Lucifer in arms. 

And fills th' infernal region with alarms ; 

A third awakes fome druid, to foretell 
Each future triumph, from his dreary cell. 
Exploded fancies ! that in vain deceive. 

While the mind naufeates what fhe can’t believe. 
My mufe th’ expected hero lhall purfue 
B’rom clime to clime, and keep him ftill in view:. 
His filming march deferibe in faithful lays. 

Content to paint him, nor prefume to praife ; 
Their charms, if charms they have, the truth fupplies. 
And from the theme unlabour’d beauties rife. 

* By longing nations for the throne defign’d. 
And call’d to guard the rights of human kind j 
With fecret grief his godlike foul repines. 

And Britain’s crown with joylefs luftre Ihines, 
While pray’rs and tears his deftin’d progrefs ftay. 
And crowds of mourners choak their fov’reign’s way. 
Not fb he march’d when hoftile Iquadrons flood 
In feenes of death, and fir’d his generous blood j 
When his hot courier paw’d th’ Hungarian plain. 
And adverfe legions flood the Ihock in vain. 

His frontiers part, the Belgian bounds he views. 
And crofs the level fields his march purfues. 

Here, pleas’d the land of freedom to furvey. 

He greatly fcorns the thirft of boundlefs fway. 
O’er the thin foil, with filent joy, he Ijiies 
Tranfplanted woods, and borrow’d verdure rife j 
Where ev’ry meadow won with toil and blood. 
From haughty tyrants, and the raging flood, 

4 
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With fruits and flowers the careful hind fupplies, 
And clothes the rnarlhes in a rich dilguife. 

Such wealth for frugal hands doth Heaven decree. 
And fuch thy gifts, celeftial Liberty ! 

Through ftately towns, and many a fertile plain. 
The pomp advances to the neighbouring main. 
Whole nations crowd around with joyful cries. 
And view the hero with infatiate eyes. 

* In Haga’s towers he waits, till eaftern gales 
Propitious rife to fwell the Britilh fails. 

Hither the fame of England's monarch brings 
The vows and friendfhips of the neighb’ring kings; 
Mature in wifdom, his extenfive mind 

Takes in the blended interefts of mankind. 

The world’s great patriot. Calm thy anxious breafl. 
Secure in him, O Europe, take thy reft ; 
Henceforth thy kingdoms lhall remain confin’d 
By rocks and fl:rcams,the mounds which Heav’n de- 
fign’d i 

The Alps their new-made monarch (hall reftrain. 
Nor fliall thy hills. Pyrene, rile in vain. 

* But lee, to Britain’s ifle the Iquadron ftand. 
And leave the finking towers and lefs’ning land. 
The royal bark bounds o’er the floating plain. 
Breaks through the billows, and divides the main. 
O’er the vaft deep, great monarch, dart thine eye^ 
A wat’ry profpeCt bounded by the Ikies : 

Ten thouland veffels, from ten thoufand Ihores, 
Bring gums and gold, and either India’s (lores. 
Behold the tributes haft’ning to thy throne. 

And fee the wide horizon all thy own. 

* Still is it thine ; tho’ now the cheerful crew 
Hail Albion’s cliffs juft wliitening to the view. 
Before the wind with fwelling fails they ride, 

'I'ill Thames receives them in his opening tide. 
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The monarch hears the thund’ring peals around 
From trembling woods and echoing hills rebound. 
Nor mifles yet, amid the deaf’ning train, 

I'he roarings of the hoarfe refounding main. 

* As in the flood he fails, from either fide. 

He views his kingdom in its rural pride ; 

A various fcene the wide-fpread landfcapc yields. 
O’er rich inclofures and luxuriant fields ; 

A lowing herd each fertile pafture fills. 

And diftant flocks ftray o’er a thoufand hills. 

Fair Greenwich hid in woods with new delight, 
(Shade above lhade) now rifes to the fight: 

His woods ordain’d to vifit every fliore. 

And guard the ifland which they grac’d before, 

* The fun, now rolling down the we Hern way, 
A blaze of fires, renews the fading day j 
Unnumber’d barks the regal barge enfold, 
Bright’ning the twilight with its beamy gold ; 

Lefs thick the finny Ihoals, a countlefs fry. 

Before the whale or kingly dolphin fly j 

In one vafl: Ihout he leeks the crowded llrand. 

And in a peal of thunder gains the land. 

‘ Welcome, great ftranger, to our longing eyes. 
Oh ! king dcfir’d, adopted Albion cries. 

For thee the Fall breath’d out a profp’rous breeze. 
Bright were the funs, and gently fwell’d the feas. 
Thy prefence did each doubtful heart compofc. 
And faftions wonder’d that they once were foesj 
That joyful day they loft each hoftile name, 

I'he fanne their alpeift, and their voice the fame. 

* So two fair twins, whofe features were defign’d 
At one foft moment in the mother’s mind. 
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Show each the other with reflcfted grace, 

And the fame beauties bloom in either face j 
The puzzled ftrangers which is which inquire j 
Delufion grateful to the finding fire. 

‘ From that ' fair hill, where hoary fages boafi; 
To name the ftars, and count the heavenly hoft. 
By the next dawn doth great Augufta rile. 

Proud town ! the nobleft feene beneath the Ikies. 
O’er Thames her thoufand fpires their luftre Ihed, 
And a vaft navy hides his ample bed — 

A floating foreft ! From the diftant Rrand 
A line of golden cars ftrikes o’er the land : 
Britannia’s peers in pomp and rich array. 

Before their king, triumphant led the way. 

Far as the eye can reach, the gaudy train, 

A bright proceflfion, Ihines along the plain. 

* So haply thro’ the heav’n’s wide pathlefs ways 
A comet draws a long-extended blaze ; 

From eafl: to weft burns through th’ ethereal frame. 
And half heav’n’s convex glitters with the flame. 

* Now to the regal towers lecurely brought. 

He plans Biitannia’s glories in his thought, 
Refumes the delegated power he gave. 

Rewards the faithful, and reftores the brave. 
Whom (hall the Mufe from out the Ihining throng 
Select, to heighten and adorn her fong ? 

Thee, Halifax. To thy capacious mind, 

O man approv’d, is Britain’s wealth conftgn’d. 

Her coin (while NaflTau fought) debas’d and rude. 
By thee in beauty and in truth renew’d. 

An arduous work ! again thy charge we fee. 

And thy own care once more returns to thee. 


' Flamftead houle. 
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O ! form’d in every feene to awe and pleafe, 

Mix wit with pomp, and dignity with eale j 
Tho’ call’d to Ihinc aloft, thou wilt not fcorn 
To fmile on hearts thyfelf did once adorn : 

For this thy name fucceeding time fhall praife. 
And envy iefs thy garter than thy bays. 

* The mule, if fir’d with thy enliv’ning beams. 
Perhaps (hall aim at more exalted themes j 
Record our monarch in a nobler ftrain. 

And fing the op’ning wonders of his reign. 

Bright Carolina’s heavenly beauties trace. 

Her valiant confort, and his blooming race. 

A train of kings their fruitful love fupplies, 

A glorious feene to Albion’s ravifli’d eyes j 
Who fees by Brunfwick’s hand her feeptre fway’tl. 
And through his line from age to age convey’d * 1 ’ 


6 zi. Wednefday, November 17, 1714. 


——Pojiquam fe lumlne puro 
Jmplcvitfjiellajjiuc vagas miratm., ct ajira 
Fixa polls, vidit quanta fub noUc jacerct 
Nojira dies, ri/itque fui ludibria—— 

Lucan ix. ii. 

Now to the bleft abode, with wonder fill’d. 

The fun and moving planets he beheld ; 

Then, looking down on the fun’s feeble ray. 

Survey’d our dulky, faint, imperfeft day. 

And under what a cloud of night we lay I Rowe. 

The following letter having in it fome ob- 
fervations out of the common road, I fhall make 
it the entertainment of this day. 


^ By Mr. Thomas TickclI. 
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' Mr. Spectator, 

^ The common topics againR the 
pride of man, which are laboured by florid and 
declamatory writers, are taken from the bafenefs 
of his original, the imperfections of his nature, or 
the Ihort duration of thofe goods in which he 
makes his boaft. Though it be true that wo 
can have nothing in us that ought to raife our 
vanity, yet a confeioufnefs of our own merit may- 
be fometimes laudable. The folly therefore lies 
here; we arc apt to pride ourfclves in worthlels, 
or perhaps fliameful, things ; and on the other 
hand count that difgraccful which is our trueft 
glory. 

* Hence it is that the lovers of praife take 
wrong meafures to attain it. Would a vain man 
confult his own heart, he would find that if 
others knew his weaknellcs as well as he him- 
fclf doth, he could not have the impudence to 
expcCl the public efteem. Pride therefore flows 
from w'ant of reflection, and ignorance of our- 
felvcs. Knowledge and humility come upon us 
together. 

‘ The proper way to make an eflimate of our- 
felves, is to confider ferioufly what it is we value 
or defpife in others. A man who boafls of the 
goods of fortune, a gay drefs, or a new title, is 
generally the mark of ridicule. We ought there- 
fore not to admire in ourfelvcs what we are fb 
ready to laugh at in other men, 

‘ Much lefs can we with reafon pride ourfelvcs 
in thofe things, which at fome time of our life 
we fliall certainly defpife. And yet, if we will 
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give ourfelvcs the trouble of looking backw'ard 
and forward on the feveral changes which we 
have already undergone, and hereafter muft try, 
we fliall find that the greater degrees of our 
knowledge and wifdom ferve only to fhew us 
our own imperfections. 

‘ As we rife from childhood to youth, we look 
with contempt on the toys and trifles which 
our hearts have hitherto been fet upon. When 
we advance to manhood, wc are held wife, in 
j)roportlon to our lhamc and regret for the rafh- 
nefis and extravagance of youth. Old age fills 
us with mortifying reflections upon a life mif- 
fpent in the purfuit of anxious wealth, or uncer- 
tain honour. Agreeable to this gradation of 
thought in this life, it may be rcafonably fup- 
pofed that, in a future Rate, the wifdom, the 
experience, and the maxims, of old age, will be 
looked upon by a feparate fpirit, in much the 
fitme light as an ancient man now fees the little 
follies and toyings of infants. The pomps, the 
honours, the policies, and arts, of mortal men, 
vvill be thought us trifling as hobby-horfes, 
mock battles, or any other fports that now em- 
ploy all the cunning, and flrength, and ambi- 
tion, of rational beings, from four years old to 
nine or ten. 

‘ If the notion of a gradual rife in beings from 
the meanefl; to the moll: high be not a vain ima- 
gination, it is not improbable that an angel looks 
down upon a man as a man doth upon a crea- 
ture which approaches the nearefl: to the rational 
nature. By the fame rule, if I may indulge ray 
fancy in this particular, a fuperior brute looks 
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with a kind of pride on one of an inferior fpe- 
cles. If they could refleeft, we might imagine, 
from the gellurcs of fome of them, that they 
think themlelves the fbvcrcigns of the world, 
and that all things were made for them. Such 
a thought would not be more abfiird in brute 
creatures than one which men are apt to enter- 
tain, namely, that all the liars in the firmament 
w'crc created only to pleale their eyes and amule 
their imaginations. Mr. Dryden, in his fable of 
the Cock and the Fox, makes a fpecch for his 
hero the cock, which is a pretty inllancc for this 
purpole : 

** Then turning, faid to Partlet, ‘ See, my dear. 
How lavilh nature hath adorn’d the year ; 

How the pale primrofe and the violet l]3ring. 

And birds effay their throats, difus’d to ling : 

All thefe are ours, and I with pleafure fee 
Man ftrutting on two legs and aping me.” 

* What I would oblcrvo from the whole Is. 
this, that we ought to value ourfclvcs upon thole 
things only wdiich fuperi or beings think valuable, 
fince that is the only way for us not to fink in 
our own ellecm hereafter.’ 

This day is piihiiflictl. The Examiner, Number fi-b 
Printed for J. Roberts in VVarwick-Iano, where advertifements 
will be taken in, See. l)y J. Morphew. To be continued 
Wednefday.s and Saturdays. — Sj’cci:. in folio, N'" 615. VV^^etl- 
nefday, Nov. 3, 1714. See Tat. with notes, Vol. v. N^'210, 
note on tlie Examiner, &c. and preface to the reader. Edi- 
tions of 178S and 1789 in lamo. and 8vo. with notes. 

t+t This day is publiflicd. The Montlily Catalogue of 
books, plays, pamphlets, poems, and lermons, in Oft. 1714? 
price 3d. — Speft. in folio, N‘’6 j 6, Eiid.iy, Nov. 5, 1714^ 
Vol. Vni. Y " ‘ 
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^Fallentis femita vita* Hor. l. Ep. xviii. 103. 

— A fafe private quiet, Avhich betrays 

Itfelf to cafe, and cheats away the days. Poolv. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ In a former ipcculation you have 
obferved that true greatnefs doth not confift in 
that pomp and noile wherein the generality of 
mankind arc apt to place it. You have there 
taken notice that virtue in obfeurity often ap- 
pears more illullrious in the eye of fuperior 
beings, than all that pafles for grandeur and 
magnificence among men. 

* When M^e look back upon the hillory of 
thofe who have borne the parts of kings, ftatef- 
men, or commanders, they appear to us ftripped 
of thofe outfidc ornaments that dazzle their con- 
temporaries ; and we regard their perfons as 
great or little in proportion to the eminence of 
their virtues or vices. The wile fayinga, gene- 
rous fentiments, or difintcreftcd conduct of a 
philolbpher under mean circumftances of life, 
fet him higher in our efteem than the mighty 
potentates of the earth, when we view them 
both through the long profpe<ft of many ages. 
Were the memoirs of an obfeure man, who 
lived up to the dignity of his nature and accord- 
ing to the rules of virtue, to be laid before us, 
we Ihould find nothing in fuch a charadler 
which might not fet him on a level with men 
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of the higheft Rations. The following extract 
out of the private papers of an honed country 
gentleman, will fet this matter in a clear light. 
Your reader will perhaps conceive a greater idea 
of him from thefe actions done in iecret, and 
without a witnefs, than of thofe which have 
drawn upon them the admiration of multi- 
tudes. 


MEMOIRS. 

** In my twenty-fecond year I found a violenfi 
affeeftion for my coulln Charles’s wife growing 
upon me, wherein I was in danger of fuccced-* 
ing, if I had not upon that account begun my 
travels into foreign countries, 

“ A little after my return to England, at a 
private meeting with my uncle Francis, I refufed 
the offer of his edate, and prevailed upon him_ 
not to diiinherit his fon Ned. 

Mem. Never to tell this to Ned, led he 
Ihould think hardly of his decealed father ; 
though he continues to ipeak ill of me for this 
very reafon. 

“ Prevented a fcandalous law-fuit betwixt my 
nephew Harry and his mother, by allowing her 
under-hand, out of my own pocket, fi> much 
money yearly as the diipute was about. 

** Procured a benefice for a young divine, who 
is fider’s fbn to the good man who was my tutor, 
and hath been dead tw enty years. 

** Gave ten pounds to poor Mrs. my 

friend H ’s widow. 

Ya 
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Mem. To retrench one difti at my table, 
until I have fetched it up again. 

Mem. To repair my houfe and finifli my 
gardens in order to employ poor people after 
harveft-time. 

“ Ordered John to let out goodman D ’s 

fheep that were pounded, by night ; but not to 
let his fellow fervants know it. 

Prevailed upon M. T. Efq. not to take the 
law of the farmer’s fbn for fliooting a partridge, 
and to give him his gun again. 

“ Paid the apothecary for curing an old wo- 
man that confclTcd herlelf a witch. 

“ Gave away my favourite dog, for biting a 
beggar. 

Made the minifter of the parifla and a whig 
juftlcc of one mind, by putting them to explain 
their notions to one another. 

Mem. To turn off Peter, for Ihooting li 
doc while flic was eating acorns out of his 
hand. 

When my neighbour John, who hath often 
injured me, comes to make his requefl: to-mor- 
row : 

“ Mem. I have forgiven him. 

Laid up my chariot, and fold my horfes, to 
relieve the poor in a fcarcity of corn. 

In the fame year remitted to my tenants a 
fifth part of their rents. 

** As I was airing to-day I fell into a thought 
that warmed my heart, and (hall, I hope, be the 
better for it as long as I live. 

Mem. To charge my fon in private to ered: 
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no monument for me ; but not to put this in 
my laft: will.” 


N" 653, Monday, November j3 3 , 1714 * 


Scd mih't vel tcllm opt cm prius tma dchifcat^ 
cl pater ommpotem adigat me fuhmnc ad iimhasy 
Pallcntes umbras Ercbi notiemque profimdamy 
Anti^ pudot y quam tc violem^ aut tua jura refolvam. 

Itlc mcos^ primus me qui Jibi junxit^ amoves 
Ab/Iulit ; illc habcat fecum fervctanc fcpidchro. 

ViRG. /£n, iv. 24, 

But firft let yawning earth a paflage icihI, 

And let me thro’ the dark abyfs delcend ; 

Firft let avenging Jove, with flames from high, 

]Drive down this body to tlie nether Iky, 

Condemn’d with gliofts in cndicfs night to lie ; 

Before 1 break the plighted faith I gave : 

No ; he who had my vows lhall ever have ; 

For wliom 1 lov’d on earth 1 worfifip in the grave, 

I AM obliged to my friend, the love cafuift 
for the following curious piece of antiquity, 
which I fhall communicate to the public in his 
own words. 

^ Mr, Spectator, 

* You may remember that I lately 
tranfmitted to you an account of an ancient 
cuftom in the manors of Eaft and Weft Enborne, 

s See Speft, N^59 Ij N® 602, 605, 614, and 

625. 
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in the county of Berks, and clfewherc If a 
cuftomary tenant die, the widow fliall have what 
the law calls her frcebcnch, in all his copyhold 
lands, dtim fola et cafla fuerit ; that is, while flic 
lives fingle and chafte ; but if flic commits in- 
continency flie forfeits her eftate; yet if flie w ill 
come into the court riding backward upon a 
black ram, with his tail in her hand, and fay 
the words following, the ftcward is bound by 
the cuftoiri to re-admit her to her freebench^ 

** Here I am. 

Riding upon a black ram, 

Like a whore as 1 am $ 

And for my crincutn crancum. 

Have loft my hincum bancutn i 
And for my tail’s game. 

Have done this worldly (hame j 
Therefore I pray you, Mr. Steward, let me 
have my land again.” 

After having informed you that my lord Coke 
obfcrvcs, that this is the moft frail and flippcry 
tenure of any in England, I fliall tell you, lincc 
the writing of that letter, I have, according to 
my promife, been at great pains in fearching 
out the records of the black ram ; and have at 
lafl: met with the proceedings of the court-baron, 
held in that behalf, for the fpace of a w’hole day. 
The record faith, that a ftriciit inquifltion having 
been made into the right of the tenants to their 
feveral eftates, by the crafty old lleward, he 
found that many of the lands of thfe manor 
were, by default of the feveral widows, forfeited 

I* See SpciSl. N*’ 614, and note ibidem. 
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to the lord, and accordingly would have entered 
on the premW'es : upon which the good women 
demanded the benefit of the ram.” The 
fleward, after having perufed their feveral pleas, 
adjourned the court to Barnaby-bright that 
they might have day enough before them. 

‘ The court being let, and filled with a great 
concourfe of people, who came from all parts to 
fee the folemnity; the firft who entered was the 
widow Frontley, who had made her appearance 
in the laft year’s cavalcade. The regiftcr obferves 
that, finding it an caly pad-ram, and forcfccing 
fhe might have further occafion for it, flic pur- 
chafed it of the fleward. 

* Mrs. Sarah Dainty, relift of Mr. .Tohn Dain- 
ty, who was the greatetl prude of the pariih, 
came next in the proceflion. She at firll made 
fome difficulty of taking the tail in her hand ; 
and was obferved, in pronouncing the form of 
penance, to fbften the two moil cmphatical 
words into clincum clancum : but the fleward 
took care to make her fpeak plain Englifli before 
he would let her have her land again. 

* The third widow that was brought to this 
worldly lhame, being mounted upon a vicious 
ram, had the misfortune to be thrown by him ; 
upon which fhe hoped to be excufed from going 
through the refl of the ceremony ; but the 
fleward, being well verfed in the law’, obferved 
very wifely upon this occafion, that the breaking 

* Then the eleventh, now the twenty-fecond of June, being 
the longcft day in the year. 
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of the rope does not hinder the execution of the 
criminal. 

* The fourth lady upon record was the widow 
Ogle, a famous coquette, who had kept half a 
fcore young fellows ofF and on for the ipacc of 
two years ; but having been more kind to her 
carter John, the was introduced with the huzzas 
of all her lovers about her. 

* Mrs. Sable appearing in her weeds, which 
were very new and frelh, and of the lame colour 
with her whimfical palfrey, made a very decent 
figure in the Iblemnity. 

* Another, who had been fummoned to make 
her appearance, was excufed by the Reward, as 
•w’ell knowing in his heart, that the good fquire 
himfclf had qualified her for the ram. . 

* Mrs. Quick, having nothing to objedt againft 
the indictment, pleaded her belly. But it was 
remembered that flic made the fame cxcufc the 
year before. Upon whicli the Reward oblerved, 
that flic might lo contrive it, as never to do the 
Icrvice of the manor. 

‘ The widow Fidget being cited into court, 
inflRcd that flic had done no more fince the 
death of her huRiand than what flic ufed to do 
in his life- time; and withal defired Mr. Steward 
to confidcr his own wife’s cafe if he ftiould 
chance to die before her. 

‘ The next in order was a dowager of a very 
corpulent make, who would have been excufed 
as not finding any ram that was able to carry 
her; upon which the Reward commuted her 
punifliment, and ordered her to make her entry 
upon a black ox. 
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* The ■widow Malkwell, a woman who had 
long lived with a moft unblemiflied chara< 5 ler, 
having turned off her old ehambermaid in a 
pet, was by that revengeful creature brought in 
upon the blaek ram nine times the fame day. 

' Several widows of the neighbourhood, being 
brought upon their trial, flic wed that they did 
not bold of the manor, and were difeharged ac- 
cordingly. 

* A pretty young creature who clofed the pro- 
ceffion came ambling in, witli fb bewitching 
an air, that the Reward was obferved to caft a 
llieep’s eye upon her, and married her within a 
month after the death of his wife. 

* N. B. Mrs. Touchwood appeared, according 
to fummons, but had nothing laid to her charge; 
having lived irreproachable lincc the dcccafe of 
her hufband, who left her a widow in the fixty- 
ninth year of her age. 

I am. Sir, &c.’ 


634. Wednefday, November 37, 1714. 


Audh e^ Qtque togam jubco componcrcy quifquis 
Amh 'itione mala^ aut argcnti pallet aynorc^ 

^iifquis luxuri d - ■ — — ITor. 2. Sat, iii. 77. 

Sit ftill, and hear, thofc whom proud thoughts do fvvell, j 
Thofe that look pale by loving coin too well ; 

Whom luxury corrupts. Creech. 

Mankind is divided into two parts, the bufy 
and the idle. The buly world may be divided 

*** Juft publiftied, a book [formerly fo often mentioned 
in the Spectator] entitled The jLadies JLibrary, written by a 
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into the virtuous and the vicious. The vicious 
again into the covetous, the ambitious, and the 
fenfual. The idle part of mankind are in a 
Rate inferior to any one of thefe. All the other 
are engaged in the piirfuit of happinels, though 
often mifplaced, and are therefore more likely 
to be attentive to fuch means as fliall be pro- 
poled to them for that end. The idle, who are 
neither wife for this world nor the next, are 
emphatically called by Doctor Tillotlbn ‘ fools at 
large.’ They propofc to thcmfclvs no end, but 
run adrift with every wind. Advice therefore 
would be but thrown away upon them, lince 
they would fcarce take the pains to read it. I 
lhall not fatigue any of this worthlels tribe with 
a long harangue ; but will leave them with this 
lliort faying of Plato, that ‘ labour is preferable 
to idlenefs, as brightnels to ruft.’ 

The purfuits of the active part of mankind are 
cither in the paths of religion and virtue; or, on 
the other hand, in the roads to wealth, honours, 
or plcalure. I lliall, therefore, compare the 
purfuits of avarice, ambition, and teufual de- 
light, with their oppofite virtues ; and fliall con- 
fider which of thefe principles engages men in a 
courfe of the greatefl: labour, fuffering, and afli- 
duity. Mofl: men, in their cool reafonings, arc 
willing to allow that a courfe of virtue will in 
the end be rewarded the mofl: amply ; but re- 

lady. Pnblinied by Mr. Steele. Confifting of general rules 
for conduct in all circumftancesof tlie life of woman. Printed 
for J. Tonfoii. — Speft. in folio, N” 617. Monday, Nov. 8, 
1714. See Steele’s Letters, &c. vol. ii. let. ccccxxxvii, &c^ 
p. 423. ctfcq. 
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prefent the way to it as nigircd ikkI narrov/. If 
therefore it can be made appear, that men llrug- 
gle through as many troubles to be mifceablc, as 
they do to be happy, my readers may perhaps be 
perfuaded to be good .when they find they fliail 
lofe nothing by it. 

Firft, for avarice. The mlfer is more induf- 
trious than the faint : the pains of getting, the 
fears of lofing, and the inability of enjoying his 
wealth, have been the mark of fatirc in all ages. 
Were his repentance upon his neglect <if a good 
bargain, his forrow for being over-rcached, his 
hope of improving a fum, and his fear of falling 
into want, directed to their proper objc(5ls, they 
would make fo many different Chrl4ir»n graces 
and virtues. He may apply to himfcif a great 
part of faint Paul’s catalogue of fufferings. ‘ In 
journeying often ; in perils of waters, in perils 
of robbers, in perils among falfe brethren. In 
wearinefs and painfulnefs, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirft, in fallings often.’ — At how 
much lefs cxpenlc might he ‘ lay up to himfelf 
treafures in heaven!’ Or, if I may in this place 
be allowed to add the faying of a great philofo- 
pher, he may * provide fuch polTcliions as fear 
neither arms, nor men, nor Jove himlelf.’ 

In the lecond place, if we look upon the toils 
of ambition in the fame light as we have con- 
lidered thofc of avarice, wc lhall readily own 
that far Icls trouble is requilite to gain lalling 
glory than the power and reputation of a few 
years ; or, in other words, wc may with more 
eafe delerve honour than obtain it. The ambi- 
tious man Ihould remember cardinal Wolley’s 
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complaint, ‘ Had I fervcd God with the fame 
application wherewith 1 ferved my king, he 
would not have forfaken me in my old age.* 
The cardinal here fof'tens his ambition by the 
fpccious pretence of ‘ ferving his king whereas 
his words, in the proper conftrud;ion, imply, 
that, if inftead of being adled ^ by ambition he 
had been ad:ed by religion, he ihould now have 
felt the comforts of it, when the whole world 
turned its back upon him. 

Thirdly, let us compare the pains of the Icn- 
fual wdth thofe of the virtuous, and fee which 
are heavier in the balance. It may feem ftrange, 
at the firft view, that the men of pleafurc Ihould 
be advifed to change their courfc, becaufc they 
lead a painful life. Yet when we fee them lb 
adivc and vigilant in queft of delight; under fb 
many difquiets, and the fport of fiich various 
paflions ; let them anfwer, as they can, if the 
pains they undergo do not outweigh their en- 
joyments. The infidelities on the one part be- 
tween the tw'o fexes, and the caprices on the 
other, the debafement of reafon, the pangs of 
expectation, the difappointments in poll'elfion, 
the flings of remorfe, the vanities and vexations 
attending even the moft refined delights that 
make up this bufinefl of life, render it fb filly 
and uncomfortable, that no man is thought wile 
-until he hath got over it, or happy, but in pro- 
portion as he hath cleared himfelf from it. 

The fum of all is this. Man is made an aClive 
being. Whether be walks in the paths of virtue 


actuated. 
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or vice he is fure to meet with many difficulties 
to prove his patience and excite his indullry. 
The fame, if not greater labour, is required in 
the fervicc of vice and folly as of virtue and 
wifdom ; and he hath this ealy choice left him, 
whether, with the ftrength he is mafter of, he 
will purchafe happinefs or repentance. 


N*' 635. Friday, November 26 , 1714. 


T)e temro meditatur wiguu IloR. 3 Od. vi. 23. 

Love, from her tender years, her thoughts employ’^d. 


The love-cafuift hath referred to me the fol- 
lowing letter of queries, with his anfwers to 
each queftion, for my approbation ^ I have ac- 
cordingly conlidcrcd the fcvcral matters therein 
contained, and hereby confirm and ratify his an- 
fwers, and require the gentle querifl to conform 
hcrfclf thereunto. 

Aclvcrtifecl, the Tales by aiiclion of the library of Tho- 
mas Tyrrlll of the Temple, eiej, and Bibliotheca Sclcctifllma, 
being the colIe 61 :ion of Harry Mullings, eftj. and a phyficiaii 
dcccafed ; to lie fold Nov, 15, by 'I'homas Ballard, bookfellcr, 
at the Rifing Sun in Little Britain, — Spe£t, in folio. N'* 619. 
Wednefday, Nov. ro, 1714* 

N. B. The papers in this eighth volume of the Spc^latot 
are not lettered at the ends, or dilVmguiflicd by fignatnres, as 
in the other volumes ; but it feems very pioliablc that Addifoa 
was the author of this and the preceding paper. 

^ See Sped. N°59I, N® 602, 605, N'’ 614, and 

N'’ 623, 
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‘ Sir, 

* I WAS thirteen the 9th of November 
laft, and muft now begin to think of fettling 
myfelf in the world, and fo I would humbly beg 
your advice, what I muft do with Mr. Fondle, 
who makes his addrcffes to me. He is a very 
pretty man, and hath the blackeft eyes and 
whitcft teeth you ever faw. Though he is but 
a younger brother, he drefles like a man of qua- 
lity, and nobody comes into a room like him. 
I . know he hath refufcd great offers, and if he 
cannot marry me he will never have any body 
clft. But my father hath forbid him the houle, 
becaufe he fent me a copy of verfes ; for he is 
one of the greateft wits in town. My eldeft 
ftfter, who with her good will would call me 
Miis as long as I live, muft be married before 
me they fay. She tells them that Mr. Fondle 
makes a fool of me, and will fpoil the child, as 
Ihe calls me, like a confident thing as fhe is. In 
Ihort, I am refolved to marry Mr. Fondle, if it 
be but to fpite her. But, becaulc 1 w’ould do 
nothing that is imprudent, I beg of you to give 
me your anfwers to fomc queftions I will write 
down, and defire you to get them printed in the 
Spectator, and I do not doubt but you will give 
fuch advice, as, I am fure, I lhall follow. 

* When Mr. Fondle looks upon me for half 
an hour together, and calls me Angel, is he not 
in love ?’ 

Anfwer, No. 

‘ May not I be certain he will be a kind hufi- 
band, that has promiied me half my portion in 
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pin-money, and to keep me a coach and fix in 
the bargain?’ 

No. 

* Whether I, who have been acquainted with 
him this whole year almoft, am not a better 
judge of his merit than my father aod mother, 
who never heard him talk but at table ?’ 

No. 

‘ Whether I am not old enough to choofe for 
rnyfelfr’ 

No. 

‘ Whether it would not have been rude in 
me to refufe a lock of his hair ?’ 

No. 

* Should not 1 b« a very barbarous creature, 
if 1 did not pity a man who is always fighing for 
my fake ?’ 

No. 

* Whether you would not advife me to run 
away with the poor man ?’ 

No. 

‘ Whether you do not think, that if I will not' 
have him, he will not drown himfelf?’ 

No. 

‘ What lhall I fay to him tlie next time he 
afks me if I will marry him ?’ 

No. 

The following letter requires neither intro-# 
du6lion nor anfwer. 

' Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I WONDER that in the prefent fitua- 
tion of affairs, you can take plcafurc in writing 
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any thing but news ; for in a word, who minds 
anything elfc ? The plcafure of increahng in 
knowledge, and learning fomething new every 
hour of life, is the nobleft entertainment of a 
rational creature. I have a very good ear for a 
fccrct, and am naturally of a communicative 
temper; by which means I am capable of doing 
you great fervices in this way. In order to 
make myfelf ufcfal, 1 am early in the anti- 
chamber, where 1 thruft my head into the thick 
of the prefs, and catch the new s at the opening 
of the door, while it is w'arm. Sometimes I 
ftand by the bccf-catcis, and take the buz as it 
paffes by me. At other times I lay my ear dole 
to the wall, and fuck in many a valuable whif- 
per, as it runs in a ftraight line from corner to 
corner. When I am weary wdth Handing, I re- 
pair to one of the neighbouring cofiec-houfes, 
where I fit fonxetimes for a whole day, and 
have the news as it comes from court frclh and 
frelli. In lliort, lir, I fpare no pains to know 
how the world goes. A piece of news lofes its 
flavour wlien it hath been an hour in the air. 
I love, if I may fo fpcak, to liavc it frclh from 
the tree ; and lo convey it to my friends before 
it is faded. Accordingly my expenfes in coach- 
hire make no fmall article: which you may be- 
lieve when I allure you that I poll away from 
coftec-houfe to coirec-lioufc, and foreftall the 
Evening-pofe by two hours. There is a certain 
gentleman, who hath given me the flip twice 
or thrice, and hath been beforehand wdth me at 
Child’s. But I have played him a trick. I 
h.ayc purchafed a pair of the bell coach-horfes I 
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could buy for money, and now let him outftrip 
me if he can. Once more, Mr. Spectator, let 
me advife you to deal in news. You may de- 
pend upon my affiftancc. But I muft break off 
abruptly, for I have twenty letters to write. 
Yours, in hafte, 

Tiio. Quid-nunc.’ 


N'* 6z6. Monday, November 29, 1714. 

lyulclque animos novltate temho. Ov. Met. 1. i. 

— * — With fvveet novelty your tafte I’ll plcafe* 

Etjsden- 

I HAVE feen a little work of a learned man, 
confifting of extemporary fpeculations, which 
owed their birth to the moft trifling occurrences 
of life. His ufual method was, to write down 
any fudden ftart of thought which arofc in his 
mind upon the light of an odd gefticulation in 
a man, any whimfical mimicry of rcalon in a 
bcaft, or whatever appeared remarkable in any 
objed: of the vilible creation. He w'as al)lc to 
moralize upon a fnuff-box, would flourini elo- 
quently upon a tucker or a pair of ruffles, and 
draw practical inferences from a full-bottomed 
periwig. This I thought lit to mention, by way 
of cxcufe for my ingenious correfpondent, who 
hath introduced the follov^ Ing letter by an image 
which, I will beg leave to tell him, is too ridi- 
culous in lb fcrlous and noble a fpccuiation. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

' When I have feen young pufs play- 
ing her wanton gambols, and with a thouland 
VoL. VIII. Z 
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antic 111 apes exprefs her own gaiety at the fame 
time that flie moved mine, while the old gran- 
num hath fat by with a moft exemplary gravity, 
unmoved at all that paft, it hath made me re- 
flc<5l what Ihould be the occafion of humours fb 
oppofite in two creatures, between whom there 
was no vifible difference but that of age; and I 
have been able to refblve it into nothing elfe but 
the force of novelty. 

‘ In every fpccic.s of creatures, thofc w'ho have 
been Icaft time in the world appear bed pleafed 
with their condition: for, befides that to a new 
comer the world hath a freflmefs on it that 
ffrikc.s the fciifc after a moft agreeable manner, 
being itfelf unattended with any great variety of 
enjoyments, excites a fenfation of plcafure: but, 
as age advances, every thing feems to wither, 
the lenfes are dilgufted with their old entertain- 
ments, and cxiftence turns flat and infipid. We 
may fee this exemplified in mankind: the child, 
let him be free from pain, and gratified in his 
change of toys, is diverted with the fmallcft 
trifle. Nothing difturbs the mirth of the boy 
but a little punifliment or confinement. The 
youth muft have more violent pleafures to em- 
ploy his time ; the man loves the hurry of an 
a<ftive life, devoted to the purfuits of wealth or 
ambition ; and, laftly, old age, having loll its 
capacity for thefe avocations, becomes its own 
infupportable burthen. This variety may in 
part be accounted for by the vivacity and decay 
of the faculties ; but I believe is chiefly owing 
to this, that the longer we have been in poffef- 
tion of being, the Id's feniible is the guft we have 
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of it ; and the more it requires of adventitious 
amufements to relieve us from the fatlcty and 
wearinefs it brings along with it. 

‘ And as novelty is of a very powerful, fo is it 
of a moft extenfive influence. Moralifts have 
long fince obicrved it to be the fourcc of admi- 
ration, which IclTcns in proportion to our fami- 
liarity with objcdls, and upon a thorough ac- 
quaintance is utterly extinguillied. But I think 
it hath not been fo commonly remarked, that all 
the other paflions depend coniiderably on the 
fame circumftancc. What is it but n(;vclty 
that awakens defire, enhances delight, kindles 
anger, provokes envy, infpircs horror? To this 
caufc we muff aferibe it, that love languiflies 
w'ith fruition, and friendlliip itfcit is recom- 
mended by intervals of abfcncc : hence monllers, 
by ufe, arc beheld without loathing, and the 
moft enchanting beauty without rapture. That 
emotion of the fpirits, in which paiiion confifts, 
is ufually the effe«5t of furprife, and, as long as 
it continues, heightens the agreeable or difagree- 
ablc qualities of its object ; but as this emotion 
ccafcs (and it ccafcs with the novelty) things 
appear in another light, and aftetft us even lefs 
than might be expelled from their proper energy, 
for having moved us too much before. 

‘ It may not be an ufelcfs inquiry how far the 
love of novelty is the unavoidable growth of na- 
ture, and in what refpeds it is peculiarly adapted 
to the prefent ftate. To me it leems impoffible 
that a rcalbnable creature fhouid reft abfolutcly 
fatisfied in any acquifitions whatever, without 
endeavouring farther; for, after its higheft im- 

7 . 2 
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provements, the mind hath an idea of an infi- 
nity of things ftill behind worth knowing, to 
the knowledge of which therefore it cannot be 
indifferent; as by climbing up a hill in the midft 
of a wide plain a man hath his profpeit enlarged, 
and, together with that, the bound?' ot his dc- 
fires. Upon this account, I cannot think he 
detradls from the Rate of the blefled, who con- 
ceives them to be perpetually employed in frefli 
fearches into nature, and to eternity advancing 
into the fathomlefs depths of the divine perfec- 
tions. In this thought there is nothing but 
what doth honour to thefe glorified fpirits; pro- 
vided ftill it be remembered, that their defire of 
more proceeds not from their difrelifliing what 
they poflefs ; and the plcalurc of a new enjoy- 
ment is not with them meafured by its novelty 
(which is a thing merely foreign and accidental) 
but by its real intrinfic value. After an ac- 
quaintance of many thoufand years with the 
works of God, the beauty and magnificence of 
the creation fills them with the fame pleafing 
w’ondcr and profound awe which Adam felt 
himfelf feized with as he firfl: opened his eyes 
upon this glorious fcenc. Truth captivates w ith 
unborrowed charms, and whatever hath once 
given fatisfa6tion will always do it. In all which 
they have manifcftly the advantage of us, w ho 
arc fb much governed by fickly and changeable 
appetites, that we can with the greatefl; coldnefs 
behold the Rupendous difplays of Omnipotence, 
and be in transports at the puny eflays of human 
ikill : throw afide Ipcculations of the fublimeR 
nature and vaRcR importance into Ibme obfeure 
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corner of the mind, to make room for new no- 
tions of no confequcnce at all ; arc even tired of 
health, bccaufe not enlivened with alternate 
pain ; and prefer the firft reading of an indifferent 
author to the fecond or third perufal of one 
whofe merit and reputation arc ellablifhed. 

* Our being thus formed ferves many ufcful 
purpofes in the prefent Itatc. It contributes 
not a little to the advancement of learning; 
for, as Cicero takes notice, that which makes 
men willing to undergo the fatigues of philofo- 
phical difquifitions, is not fo much the greatnefs 
of objects as their novelty. It is not cnougJi 
that there is field and game for the chafe, and 
that the underftanding is prompted v/ith a reft- 
lefs thirfl of knowledge, etfe^fually to roufe the 
foul, funk into the ftatc of floth and indolence ; 
it is alfo ncccffaiy that there be an uncommon 
pleafure annexed to the firil appearance of truth 
in the mind. This pleafure being exejuifite for 
the time it lafls, but tranfient, it hereby conics 
to pafs that the mind grows into an indifference 
to its former notions, and palfcs on after new 
difeoveries, in hope of repeating the delight. It 
is with knowledge as with wealth, the pleafure 
of which lies more in making endici's additions 
than in taking a review of our old ftore. There 
are fome inconvcnicncies that follow this tem- 
per, if not guarded againfl, particularly this, that, 
through too great an cagernefs of fomething 
new’, wc arc many times impatient of flaying 
long enough upon a queflion that requires fome 
time to refblve it; or, which is worfc, perfuadc 
ourfclvcs that we are maflcrs of the fubjedl 
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before vve are fo, only to be at the liberty of 
going upon a frcfli feent: in Mr. Locke’s words, 

we fee a little, prefume a great deal, and fo 
Jump to the concluflon.” 

‘ A farther advantage of our inclination for 
novelty, as at prefent circumftantiated, is, that 
it annihilatea all the boafted difl:in<!ilions among 
mankind. Look not up with envy to thole 
above thee ! Soundieg titles, ttately buildings, 
fine gardens, gildctl chariots, rich equipages, 
vs'liat ar': th “y ? They dazzle every one but the 
pefftTif: to iilm that is accullonied to them 
they arc clnap and rcgardlefs things: they fup- 
plj- hiu) not With brighter images, or more fub- 
lim<' /atisfaitions, than the jrlain man may have, 
•w'hofc Imall cllate will juft enable him to fup- 
port the charge of a f mplc unencumbered life. 
He outers heedlels into his rooms of ftate, as 
you or 1 do under our poor flreds. The noble 
])aintings and coftly furniture arc loft on him ; 
he lees them not : as how can it he otherwife, 
when by cuftom a fabric, infinitely more grand 
and f nifned, that of the univerlc, ftauds unob- 
ferved by the inhabitants, and the cverlafting 
lamps of heaven arc lighted up in viiin, for any 
notice that mortals take of tliem ! Thanks to 
indulgent nature, which not only })laccd her 
cliildrcn originally upon a level, but ftill, by the 
ftrength of this principle, in a great mealure 
preferves it, in Ipitc of all the care ot man to 
introduce artificial diltiiuftions. 

‘ To add no more — is not this fondnefs for 
novelty, which makes us out of conceit with all 
we already have, a convincing proof of a future 
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Rate ? Either man was made in vain, or this is 
not the only world he w'as made for : for there 
cannot be a greater inftance of vanity than that 
to which man is liable, to be deluded from the 
cradle to the grave with fleeting fliadow's of hap- 
pinefs. His pleafurcs, and thole not conflder- 
able neither, die in the pofleffion, and frefn 
enjoyments do not rile fall enough to fill up half 
his life w’ith fatlsfa^fion. When I fee pen'ons 
lick of thcmfclvcs any longer than they are 
called away by fomething that is of force to 
chain down the prefent thought ; when I fee 
them hurry from country to town, and then 
from the town back again into the country, con- 
tinually fliifting poftures, and placing life in all 
the different lights they can think of; “ furcly,” 
fay I to myfclf, “ life is vain, and the man be- 
yond expreflion ftupid or prejudiced, who from 
the vanity of life cannot gather that he is de- 
ligned for immortality 


N’637. Wednefday, December 1, 1714. 


Tantum inter denfas umbrofa cacumina fagos 

jdjjidu veniebat ; thi hrec incondita folns 

Monithus et fylvis Jiudio jadabat inani, ViRG. EcL ii. 3. 

He underneath the beaten fhadc, alone, 

Thus to the woods and mountains made his moan. 

Dryden. 

The following account, which came to my 
hands fome time ago, may be no difagreeable 


"* See Dr Amory’s preface to this edition of his uncle Mr. 
Orove’s Works, and tiie Biograph ia Britan nica, art. Grove 
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entertainment to fuch of my readers as have 
tender hearts, and nothing to do. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ A FRIEND of mine died of a fever 
laft week, which he caught by walking too late 
in a dewy evening araongft his reapers. I muft 
inform you that his greateft plcafure w^as in huf- 
bandry and gardening. He had Ibme humours 
which feemed inconhftcnt with that good lenfc 
he was otherwife mafter of. His uneahnefs in 
the company of women w as very remarkable in 
a man of fuch perfect good breeding ; and his 
avoiding one particular walk in his garden, 
where he had ufed to pafs the greateft part of 
his time, raifed abundance of idle conjcdlures in 
the village where he lived. Upon looking over 
bis papers we found out the reafon, which he 
never intimated to his neareft friends. He was, 
it feems, a paflionatc lover in his youth, of which 
a large parcel of letters he left behind him arc a 
witnefs. I fend you a copy of the laft he ever 
wrote upon that fubjc<ft, by which you w ill find 
that he concealed the true name of his miftrefs 
under that of Zelinda. 

“ A LONG month’s ab fence would be in- 
fupportablc to me, if the bufinefs I am employed 
in were not for the fervicc of my Zelinda, and 
of fuch a nature as to place her every moment 
in my mind. I have furnillicd the houfc cxadlly 
according to your fancy, or, if you pleafe, my 
own ; for I have long fince learned to like no- 
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thing but what you do. The apartment de- 
deflgncd for your ule is lb cxadl a copy of that 
which you live in, that I often think myfclf in 
your houfe when 1 ftep into it, but hgh when I 
find it without its proper inhabitant. You will 
have the moft delicious profpc(5l from your 
clofct window that England affords : I am fure 
I fliould think it fb, if the landfcape that fliew’s 
fuch variety did not at the fame time fuggeft to 
me the greatnefs of the fpace that lies between 
us. 

The gardens arc laid out very beautifully; I 
have drclfcd up every hedge in woodbines, fprin- 
klcd bowers and arbours in every corner, artd 
made a little paradife round me ; yet I am ftill 
like the firft man in his fblitudc, but half blcft 
without a partner in my happinefs. I have direct- 
ed one walk to be made for two perfons, where 
I promife ten thoufand fiitisfaClions to myfelf in 
your converfation. 1 already take my evening’s 
turn in it, and have worn a path upon the edge 
of this little alley, while I foothed myfelf with 
the thought of your walking by my fide. I have 
lield many imaginary difeourfes with you in this 
retirement ; and w'hcn I have been weary have 
lilt down with you in the midft of a row of 
jelfamincs. The many expreffions of joy and 
rapture I ufe in thefc filent converfations have 
made me for fome time the talk of the parllh ; 
but a neighbouring young fellow, who makes 
love to the farmer’s daughter, hath found me 
out, and made my cafe known to the whole 
neighbourhood. 

“ In planting of the fruit-trees I have not for- 
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got the peach you are fo fond of. I have made 
a walk of elms along the river-fide, and intend 
to iow all the place about with cowflips, which 
I hope you will like as well as that I have 
heard you talk of by your lather’s houfe in the 
country. 

“ Oh! Zelinda, what a fcheme of delight have 
I dra'vn up in my imagination I What day- 
dreams do I indulge myfelf in ! When will the 
fix weeks be at an end, that lie between me and 
my promifed happinefs! 

“ How could \ ou break off fo abruptly in your 
laft, and tell me you muff go and drefs tor the 
pl.iy ? If ycu loved as I do, you would find no 
more company in a crowd tlian I have in my 
I'olitude. 1 am, &c.” 

* On the back of this letter is written, in the 
hand of the dcceafcd, the following piece of 
hiflory ; 

“ Mem. Having waited a whole week for an 
anfvver to this letter, I hurried to town, where 
I tt und the perfidious creature married to my 
rival. I will bear it as becomes a man, and en- 
deavour to find out happinefs for myfelf in that 
retirement which I had prepared in vain for a 
falle ungrateful woman.” 

* I am, &c.’ 

*** Mr. Caftclon, at the penny-poft-office, hopes to puh- 
lilh by SaturcUiy feveral vindications againft The Spe£lator, 
Sept. 17, 17x4. — I’oft-boy, N® 3065, R R R R R. Dec. 
17x4. This Icems to refer to Spcct. N® 594. 
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Sir 


N” 6^8. Friday, December 3, 1714. 


jMhllzo ei laietur in omne voluhiUs coviim. 

Hor. 1. Ep. li, 43* 

It rolls, and rolls, and will for ever roll. 

' Mr. Spectator, 

‘ There are none of your fpcculations 
■which plcaie me more than thofe upon infini- 
tude and eternity", ^'^ou have already confidcred 
that part of eternity which is paft, and 1 wifii 
you would give us your thouglits upon that 
which is to come. 

‘ Your readers w'ill perhaps receive greater 
pleafure from this view of eternity than the for- 
mer, fince we have every one of us a concern 
in that w hich is to come : w'hereas a fjiccula- 
tion on that w hich is paft is rather curious than 
uleful. 

‘ Befules, we can cafily conceiv c it poftible for 
fucceftive duration never to have an end; thoutdi, 
as you have juftiy obi'erved, tluit eternity which 
never had a beginning is altogether inco!Tij>rc- 
hcnliblc ; that is, w'c can conccl\ e an eternal 
duration wdiicli may be, tliougli vve cannot 
an eternal duration w hich hath been ; or, if 
I may ufe. the philofbphical terms, wc may 
apprehend a potential though not an aftual eter- 
nity. 

‘ This notion of a fut^jrc eternity, which is 


See Spect. N" 565, N'- 5S0, and N" 590. 
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natural to the mind of man, is an unanfwcrable 
argument that he is a being dtngneJ for it; 
efpccially if we conildcr that he is capable of 
being virtuous or vicious here : that he hath 
faculties imp'rovablc to all eternity; and, by a 
proper or wrong employment of them, may be 
happy or inifcrable throughout that infinite du- 
ration. Our idea indeed of this eternity is not 
of an adequate or fixed nature, but is perpetually 
growing and enlarging itfclf tow'ard the object, 
which is too big for human comprehenfion. As 
we are now in the beginnings of cxiflcncc, fo 
fliall we always appear to ourlelves as if wc were 
for ever entering upon it. After a million or 
two of centuries, f()mc confidcrablc things, al- 
ready pall, may flip out of o\ir memory; wdiich, 
if it be not llrengthcncd in a wonderful manner, 
may poUibly forgot that ever there was a fun or 
planets; and yet, notwitliRanding the long race 
that wc fhall then have run, we fhall Hill ima- 
gine ourfclvcs jull llarting from the goal, and 
lind no proportion between that fpacc whicli wc 
know had a beginning and what wc arc lure will 
never have an end. 

‘ Jlut I fliall leave this fubjcdl to your ma- 
nagement, and qucflion not but you will throw" 
it into fuch lights as lliall at once improve and 
entertain your reader. 

* I have, enclofcd, lent you a tranflation of 

" This trnnflation washy Mr. afterwards l^r. Bland, once 
fchoolmaflcr, then provoft, of Kton, and dean of Durham. 
Sec the note in p. 35 • ’ • 

‘ Cato w'as tranflated by Salvini into Italian, and afted at 
Florence ; and by the Jefuits of St. Oraer’s into Latin, and 
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the fT)ccch of C?ato on this occafion, which hath 
accidentally fallen into my hands, and which, 
for concifenefs, purity, and elegance of phrafe, 
cannot be fufficicntly admired.’ 


ACT V. SCENE I. 
Cato folus. See. 

‘ Sic, fie fe habere ran necejfe prorfus eft, 
Ratione vincis, do Inhcns manus, Plato. 

enim dedijjet, qu^ dedit frufira nihil, 
Abternitatis infitam cupidinem 
Naliira ? f^torjum heec dulcis expeblatio ; 
Vitaque non explenda melioris fitis ? 

^tid vult fibi aliud, ifte redeundi in nihil 
Horror, Jub imis quemque agens pracordiis ? 
Cur territa in Je refiigit anima, cur tremit ? 
Atlonita, qiioties, niorte ne pereat, timet ? 
Particula nempe efi cuique najeenti indita ? 
Divinior j qu^e corpus incolens agit ; 
Heminique fitccinit, dua eft (etertiilas. 


played by their pupils. Of this vcrtion a copy was feiit to 
Mr. Addifon : it is to he wilhed that it could he touiicl, tor 
the lake ot comparing their vertion of tlic ioliloijuv witii riiat 
of Bland.’ Or. Johnfon’s Eives of Englith Poets, vo!. ii. 
p. 375, Svo. edit. 1781. 

It has been frequently obferved that the papers in this 
eighth volume are not diuinguithed by fjgnatures, and Addi- 
fcju’s papers are given on the authority of Air. 'I’icki I!, who, 
it is fuppofed, has faithfully rtjuinted them in Iiis edition of 
Addifon’s Works. This paper was picb.ibly wi itteri by Ad- 
ditbn, or by Mr. Budgell, or Mr. Tickell, accotding to AdJi- 
fon’s (liic'ifion, or with his approbation. 
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Mtemitas ! O Itibricum nimis afpiciy 
Mixtumque dulci gauJium formidine ! 

' ^iiie dcmigrabitiir alia hinc in corpora ? 
terra mox incognita ? .^ds orbis novus 
Manet incolendus ? ^mnia erit miitatio ? 

Hac intuenti Jpatia mibi quotpea patent 
Immenja: Jed caliginoja nox premit \ 

Nec luce clard vult videri ftngula. 

Figendus btc pes ; cert a funt bac hablenus ; 

Si quod gubernet numen bumanum genusy 
( At, quod gubernet, ejfe clamant omnia ) 

Virtiite non gaudere cert'e non potejl : 

Nec eJfe non beata, qua gaudet, poteji. 

Sed qua beata fede ? ^uove in tempore ? 

I-IiTC quanta quanta terra, tota ejl Cajaris, 

S^id dubius btcret animus ujque adeo ? Brevi 
Hie nodum bic omnem expediet, Arma en induor, 

[Enfi manum admovens. 

In utramque partem fall a-, qitaque vim infer ant. 

Ft qua proptilfent ! Dexter a intentat necem i 
Vitam jinijira : vulnus hac dahit manus ; 

Altera medelam vulneris: hie ad exitum 
Deducet, iStu fimplici ; hu'c vetant mori. 

Secura ridet anima mucronis minas, 

Fnjefque Jlribios, interire nefeia. 

Extinguet tetas Jidcra diutumior : 
uFtate languens ipfe Jol cbfeurius 
Emittet erbi conjenejcetiti jubar : 

Natura et ipfa Jentiet quondam vices 
jEtatis ; aymis ipfa dejiciat gravis : 

At tibi juvetitus, at tibi immortalitas : 

Tibi parta divtim eJl vita. Perimen mutuis 
Elementa JeJe et interibunt iSlibus, 

Tu permanebis fola Jemper Integra, 

Tu cunSla rerum quajfa, cunSia naufraga. 
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yam portu in ipfo tuta, ccntemplabere. 
Compare ruptd, corruent in Je imncem, 
Qrbejque fratlis ingereatur orbibus ; 

HUja til Jedebis extra fragmina 


ACT V. SCENE I. 
Cato alone y 


‘ It miift; be fb Plato, thou reafon’ftwell— — 

Elfe whence this pleafing hope, this foad dcliie, 
This longing after irnmortality ? 

Or whence this fccret dread, and inward horror, 
Of filling into nought? Why Ihrinks the fiul 
Back on herfelf, and ilartles at deflrudtion? 

’Tis the divinity that ftirs within us; 

’Tis Heaven itfelf that points out an hereafter. 
And intim.ttes eternity lo man. 

Eternity ! thou pleafing, dreadful thought ! 

* Through what variety of untry’d being. 

Thro’ what new Icenes ana changes mull we pals ! 


P This beautiful tranflation, which fame ami Dr. Kippis 
have attributed to bilhopAttcrburv (and whicli on that autho- 
riiy, ann on oral tradition in the univerfity of Oxford, I had 
printed as his in tlie SeJedt Colledlion of Poems, vol.v. p. 6), 
1 afterwards found reafon (vol. viii. p. 302) to aferibe to Dr. 
Henry Bland, head maAer of Eton fehool, pvovoll of the col- 
lege there, and dean of Durham (to whom it is alfo without 
hclitation aiciibcd by the la A and beA biographer of Addifon) ; 
and have lince had the honour of being afTured by Mr Wal- 
pole ‘ that it as the work of Bland ; and that he has more 
than once heard his father, lir Robert Walpole, fav, that it was 
he himfcif who gave that tranA.ition to Mr. Addifon, who was 
extremely furpriHd at the Adclity and beauty of it.’ J. N. 
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The wide, th’ unbounded profpeft lies before me ■, 
But lhadows, clouds, and darknefs, reft upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there’s a Power above us, 
(And that there is all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) he muft delight in virtue; 
And that which he delights in muft be happy. 

But when, or where ? This world was made for 

Caefar. 

I’m weary of conjedures — This muft end them. 

[^l^aying his hand on his /word. 

* Thus am I doubly arm’d j my death and life. 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. 

This in a moment brings me to an end ; 

But this informs me 1 fliall never die. 

The foul, fecur’d in her exiftence, fmilcs 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

The ftars fliall fade away, the fun himfelf 
Grow dim with age, and Nature fink in years } 

But thou fhalt flourifli in immortal youth. 

Unhurt amidft the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crulh of worlds.’ 

* * 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

* Dr, Cairns, a gradual, challenges all the gradual dodlors 
of Great Britain, to difeourfe with him of the nature of metals, 
and their medicinal virtues, and of the univerfal medicine ; 
and, until he find one fitter for the title, he declareth himfelf 
profeflbr of occult philolbphy and alchymy. And in his 
chamber, every Thurfday at four o’clock, he will make a 
difeourfe of the greateft fccrets in nature. He expedled and 
invited the moft learned audience that the kingdom affords 
[nam igrwti multa cup\do\ \ and promiled a difeourfe ot llie 
greateft fecrets in nature, not only fuitable to their titles and 
his, but to the higheft attainments of liuman undciftanding. 
Dr. Cairns lives the next door but one to the fiiding-boufe in 
Bervvick-ftrect, near Marlborough- ftrect. Each paying half 
a crown/ — Spect. in folio. N‘'6o6. 
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N''6^9. ’ Monday, December 6, 1714. 


- •••^Experiar quid concedaiur in illos^ 

Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis^ atque Latina* 

Juv. Sat. i. 170. 

—Since none the living dare implead. 

Arraign tlieni in the pcrlbns of the dead. 

DRYDE^^• 

Next to the people who want a place, there 
are none to be pitied more than thole who are 
folicited for one. A plain anfwer with a denial 
in it is looked upon as pride, and a civil anfwer 
as a promile. 

Nothing is more ridiculous than the preten- 
fions of people upon thefe occalions. Every 
thing a man hath fulFered, whilft his enemies 
were in play, was certainly brought about by 
the malice of the oppolite party. A bad caule 
would not have been loft, if fuch an one had not 
been upon the bench ; nor a profligate youth 
dilinherited, if he had not got drunk every night 
by toafting an outed miniftry. I remember a 
tory, who, having been fined in a court of juftice 
for a prank that delerved the pillory, deflred upon 
the merit of it to be made a juftice of the peace 
when his friends came into power; and lhall 
never forget a whig criminal, who, upon being 
indi<flcd for a rape, told his friends ‘ You fee 


Yol. VIII. 


** 630, Sped!, in folio, 

A a 
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what a man fufFers for flicking to his princi- 
ples.’ 

The truth of it is, the fufFerings of a man in a 
party are of a very doubtful nature. When they 
are fiich as have promoted a good caufe, and 
fallen upon a man undefcrvcdly, they have a 
right to be heard and rccompenfed beyond any 
other prctenfions. But when they rife out of 
raflmefs or indiferetion, and the purfuit of fuch 
mcafures as have rather ruined than promoted 
the intcrcfl they aim at, which bath always 
been the cafe of many great fufFcrers, they only 
ferve to recommend them to the children of 
violence or folly. 

I have by me a bundle of memorials prefented 
by fevcral cavaliers upon the refloration of king 
Charles II. which may ferve as fo many in- 
flanccs to our prefent purpofe. 

Among feveral perfons and pretenfions recorded 
by my author, he mentions one of a very 
great eflate, who, for having roafbed an ox whole, 
and diflributcd a hogflieacl upon king Charles’s 
birth-day, defired to be provided for as his ma- 
jcfly in his great wlfdom fhould think fit. 

Another put in to be the prince Henry’s 
governor, for having dared to drink his health 
in the worfl of times. 

A third petitioned for a colonel’s commiffion, 
for having curfed Oliver Cromw ell, the day be- 
fore his death, on a public bowling-green. 

But the mofl whimfical petition 1 have met 
with is that of B. B. cfq; who dcfircd the ho- 
nour of knighthood, for having cuckolded fir 
X* W. a notorious Ilvundhcad. 
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There is likcwil'c the petition of one who» 
having let his beard grow from the martyrdom 
of king Charles the Firft until the reftoration of 
king Charles tlie Second, deiired in conlidcration 
thereupon to be made a privy-counfcllor. 

I muft not omit a memorial fetting forth that 
the memorialift had, with great difpatch, carried 
a letter from a certain lord to a certain lord, 
wherein, as it afterwards appeared, mealures 
were concerted for the reftoration, and without 
which he verily believes that happy revolution, 
had never been cfFeitcd ; who therefore humbly 
prays to be made poftmaftcr-general. 

A certain gentleman, who Icems to write wdtli 
a great deal of fpirit, and ufes the words gallan- 
try and gentleman- like very often in his petition, 
begs that (in conlidcration of his having worn 
his hat for ten years paft in the loyal cavalier- 
cock, to his great danger and detriment) he may 
be made a captain of the guards. 

I fliall clofe my account of this collcftion of 
memorials with the copy of one petition at 
length, which I recommend to my reader as a 
very valuable piece. 

* The Telttion of J5. H. rjef 

‘ Humbly fliewcth, 

‘ That your petitioner’s father’s bro- 
ther’s uncle, colonel W. H. loft the third finger 
of his left hand at Edgchill light. 

‘ That your petitioner, notvvithftanding thff 
fraallacfs of his fortune (he being a younger 

A a a 
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brother), always kept hofpitality, and drank 
confuhon to the Roundheads in half a fcorc 
bumpers every Sunday in the year, as feveral 
honeft gentlemen (whole names are under-writ- 
ten) arc ready to teftify. 

^ That your petitioner is remarkable in his 
country, for having dared to treat fir P. P. a 
curfed fequeftrator, and three members of the 
alTembly of divines, with brawn and minced pics 
upon new-year’s day. 

‘ That your faid humble petitioner hath been 
five times imprifoned in five feveral county- 
gaols, for having been a ringleader in five dif- 
ferent riots ; into which his zeal for the royal 
caufe hurried him, when men of greater eftates 
had not the courage to rife. 

* That he the faid E. H. hath had fix duels 
and four and twenty boxing matches in defence 
of his majefty ’s title ; and that he received fuch 
a blow upon the head at a bonfire in Stratford 
upon Avon, as he hath been never the better for 
from that day to this. 

‘ That your petitioner hath been fb far from 
improving his fortune, in the late damnable 
times, that he verily believes, and hath good 
reafon to imagine, that if he had been mailer 
of an ellatc he had infallibly been plundered and 
fequeflered. 

* Your petitioner, in confideration of his faid 
merits and fufferings, humbly requefls that he 
may have the place of receiver of the taxes, col- 
lector of the cufloms, clerk of the peace, dc- 
pxity-lieutenant, or whatfoever clfc he fliall be 
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thought qualified for. And your petitioner lhall 
ever pray, &c. 


N°630. Wednefday, December 8, 1714. 

Favete Unguis-—- Hor, 3. Od, i. 2, 

With mute attention wait. 

Having no fparc time to write any thing of 
my own, or to corred: what is fent me by others, 
I have thought fit to publifh the following 
letters. 

* Sir, Oxford, November 23. 

* If you would be fo kind to me, as 
to fufpend that fatisfadion, which the learned 
world mufl: receive in reading one of your /pe- 
culations, by publifhing this endeavour, you will 
very much oblige and improve one, who has the 
boldnefs to hope that he may be admitted into 
the number of your corre/pondents. 

* I have often wondered to hear men of good 
fenfe and good-nature profefs a difiikc to mufic, 
when at the fame time they do not fcruplc to 
own that it has the mo/t agreeable and improv- 
ing influences over their minds : it feems to me 

‘ A Letter to tlie late Author of the Spe£lator, occa- 
fioned by his paper of Monday, December 6, 1714, Vol. viii. 
N“ 630, 51 pages. Printed for J. liobevts, 1714.’ N'’629, 

is reprinted in the letter here ieferred to, wliich begins with 
high compliments to Steele, whom the icller- writer (probably 
Mr. John Dennis) does not fuppofe to ha\ e been the author 
of this paper ; and indeed it does not certainly appear that 
Steele was the writer of any fpeculation in this 8th volume. 
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an unhappy contradiction, that thofe perfons 
fliould have an indifference for an art which 
raifes in them fuch a variety of fublime plca- 
fures. 

‘ However, though feme few, by their ow'n or 
the unreafonable prejudices of others, may be 
led into a diftafte for thofe mufical focicties 
which are ereCted merely for entertainment, yet 
fure I may venture to fay that no one can have 
the leaft rcafon for difaffeCtion to that folcmn 
kind of melody which confills of the praifes of 
our Creator. 

' You have, 1 prefume, already prevented me 
in an argument upon this occafion, which fome 
divines have fucccislully advanced upon a nuxch 
greater, that mufical facrifice arwl adoration has 
claimed a place in tlic law's and cuffoms of the 
moft difierent nations, as the Grecians and Ro- 
mans of the protanc, the .Jews and Chriftians of 
the ficrcd w'orld, did as unanimoufJy agree in 
this as they difagreed in all other parts of their 
economy. 

‘ 1 know' there arc not wanting fomc w'ho arc 
ot opinion that the pompous kind of mufic 
w'hich is in ufc in foreign churches, is the moft 
excellent, as it moft affcCfs the fenfes. But I 
am fwayed by my judgment to the modefty 
which is obferved in the mufical part of our 
devotions. Methinks there is Ibmcthing very 
laudable in the cuftom of a voluntary before the 
firft leffon; by this w'c arc fuppofed to be pre- 
pared for the admiflion of thofe divine truths 
vyhich we are fhortly to receive. We are then 
to caft all worldly regards from off our hearts. 
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all tumults within are then becalmed, and there 
fliould be nothing near the foul biat peace and 
tranquillity. So that in this fliort office of praife 
the man is raifed above himfelf, and is almoft 
loft already amidft the joys of futurity. 

* I have heard fome nice obfervers frequently 
commend the policy of our church in this par- 
ticular, that it leads us on by fuch ealy and re- 
gular methods that we are perfectly deceived 
into piety. When the Ipirits begin to languilh 
(as they too often do with a conftant feries of 
petitions) llie takes care to allow them a pious 
refpite, and relieves them with the raptures of 
an anthem. Nor can wc doubt that the fub- 
limcft poetry, foftened in the moft moving 
ftrains of mufic, can never fail of humbling or 
exalting the Ibul to any pitch of devotion. Who 
can hear the terrors of the Lord of Hofts de- 
feribed in the moft expreffive melody without 
being awed into a veneration ? Or who can hear 
the kind and endearing attributes of a merciful 
father, and not be foftened into love towards 
him ? 

* And as the riling and linking of the paffions, 
the calling foft or noble hints into the foul, is 
the natural privilege of mulic in general, lb more 
particularly of that kind which is employed at 
the altar. Thofe impreffions which it leaves 
upon the fpirits are more deep and lafting, a$ 
the grounds from which it receives its auiliority 
are founded more upon reaibn. It diftules a 
calmnefs all around us, it makes us drop all 
fhofe vain or immodeft thoughts which w'ould 
be an hindrance to us in the performance of that 
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great duty of thankfgiving % which, as we arc 
informed by our Almighty Benefactor, is the 
moft acceptable return which can be made for 
thofe infinite ftores of bleffings which he daily 
condcfcends to pour down upon his creatures. 
When we make ufe of this pathetical method 
of addreflSng ourfelves to him we can fcarce 
contain from raptures ! The heart is warmed 
with a lublimity of goodnefs! We are all piety 
and all love ! 

* How do the blefled fpirits rejoice and won- 
der to behold unthinking man proftrating his 
foul to his dread Sovereign in fuch a warmth of 
piety as they themfelvcs might not be aftiamed 
of! 

* I fhall clofe thefe reflections with a paflage 
taken out of the third book of Milton’s Paradiie 
Lott, where thofe harmonious beings are thus 
nobly deferibed : 

“ Then crown’d again, their golden harps they took. 

Harps ever tun’d, that, glittering by their fide, 

Like quivers hung, and with preamble fweet 

Of charming fymphony they introduce 

The facred fong, and waken raptures high : 

No one exempt, no voice but well could join 

Melodious part — fuch concord is in heaven!” 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ The town cannot be unacquainted 
that in divers parts of it there are vociferous fets 
of men who are called rattling clubs ; but what 

* A proclamation iflTued the day before this paper was pub- 
lilhed for a thankfgiving for king George’s acceflxon, to bo 
obferved January aoth. 
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lliocks me moft is, they have now the front to 
invade the church and inllitute thefe fbcicties 
there, as a clan of them have in late times done, 
to fuch a degree of infolence as has given the 
partition where they refidc, in a church near one 
of the city gates, the denomination of the rat- 
tling pew. Thcfc gay fellows, from humble lay 
profeffions, fet up for critics without any tinc- 
ture of letters or reading, and have the vanity 
to think they can lay hold of Ibmething from 
the parfon which may be formed into ridicule. 

* It is ncedlefs to obferve that the gentlemen, 
who every Sunday have the hard province of in- 
llru<S:ing thefc wretches in a way they arc in no 
prefent clifpohtion to take, have a fixed charafter 
for learning and eloquence, not to be tainted by 
the weak efforts of this contemptible part of 
their audiences. Whether the pul])it is taken 
by thefc gentlemen or any ftrangers their friends, 
the way of the club is this : if any fentiments 
are delivered too fublime for their conception ; 
if any uncommon topic is entered on, or one in 
ufc new-modified with the fineft judgment and 
dexterity ; or any controverted point be nc^’cr lb 
elegantly handled ; in lliort, whatever furpafles 
the narrow limits of their theology, or is not 
fuited to their tafte, they arc all imrnediately 
upon the watch, fixing their eyes upon each 
other wdth as much warmth as our gladiators of 
Hockley-in-the-Hole, and waiting like them for 
a hit ; if one touches, all take fire, and their, 
noddles inftantly meet in the centre of the pew ; 
then, as by beat of drum, with cxadl difciplinc, 
they rear up in a full length of ftature, and 
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■with odd looks “and gefticulations confer toge- 
ther in fo loud and clamorous a manner, con- 
tinued to the clofe of the difeourfe, and during 
the aftcr-pfalm, as it is not to be filenced but 
by the bells. Nor does this fuffice them, -with- 
out aiming to propagate their noife through all 
the church, by lignals given to the adjoining 
feats, where others defigned for this fraternity are 
fometimes placed upon trial to receive them. 

‘ The folly as well as rudenefs of this pradlce 
is in nothing more confpicuous than this, that 
all that follow s in the lermon is loft ; for, when- 
ever our fparks take alarm, they blaze out and 
grow fo tumultuous that no after-explanation 
can avail, it being impoffiblc for themfclvcs or 
any near them to give an account thereof. If 
any thing really novel is advanced, how averfe 
fbever it may be to their way of thinking, to fay 
nothing of duty, men of lets levity than thefe 
w'ould be led by a natural curiofity to hear the 
whole. 

‘ Laughter, where things facred are tranfa<fted, 
is far left pardonable than wdiining at a conven- 
ticle ; the laft has at leaft a fcmblance of grace, 
and w'here the aficdlation is unfecn may poffibly 
imprint wholefomc Icflbns on the ftnccrc ; but 
the firft has no excufe, breaking through all the 
rules of order and decency, and manifefting a 
remiflnefs of mind in thofe important matters 
which require the ftridteft compofure and ftea- 
_ dinefs of thought : a proof of the greateft folly 
in the world. 

* I fliall not here enter upon the veneration 
due to the faiwftity of the place, the reverence 
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owing the minifter, or the refpe<ft that fb great 
an affcmbly as a whole parilh may juftly claim. 
1 fliall only tell them, that, as the Spanish cob- 
bler, to reclaim a profligate fon, bid him have 
fome regard to the dignity of his family, fb 
they as gentlemen (for we who are citizens 
affume to be fuch one day in a week) are bound 
for the future to repent of, and abftain from, 
the grofs abufes here mentioned, whereof they 
have been guilty in contempt of heaven and 
earth, and contrary to the laws in this cafe made 
and provided. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very humble fervant, 

II. M.’ 


Friday, December io, 1 ,^ 14 . 


Simplex mundllih — HoR. I . Od. v. 5. 

Elegant by clcanlincfs ■ — 

I HAD occafion to go a few miles out of towm, 
fome days lince, in a ftage coach, where 1 had 

Sfcele appears to liavc been an excellent Arbiter Ele- 
gantiaritm, and well fkilled in the ‘jxalicy of literature.’ This 
volume in folio is piettv clear from the humorous objedlioii 
early and juftly made to Steele’s anterior publications on the 
fcore of multiplicity of adveriifements. Tat. with notes, 
Vol. i. N"21, p. 239. For three or four papers running, 
though room is not wanting, not a tingle advertifenient occurs. 
This circumftance Teems to confirm what Dr.Johnfon fays of 
the flow Tale of this volume on its firft appearance, perhaps on 
the authority of the carious pamphlet mentioned in the pre- 
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for my fellow travellers a dirty beau, and a pretty 
young quaker woman. Having no inclination 
to talk much at that time, I placed myfclf back- 
ward, with a defign to I'urvcy them and pick a 
fpcculation out of my two companions. Their 
different figures were fufiicient of themfelves to 
draw my attention. The gentleman was dreffed 
in a fuit, the ground whereof had been black, 
as I perceived from fomc few Ipaces that had 
cfcaped the powder, which was incorporated 
with the greateft part of his coat: his periwig, 
which coft no fmall fum was after fo llovenly 
a manner call over his flioulders, that it feemed 
not to have been combed flncc the year 1712; 
his linen, which was not much concealed, was 
daubed with plain Spanifh from the chin to the 
lo weft button ; and the diamond upon his finger 
(which naturally dreaded the water) put me in 
mind how it fparkled amidft the rubbifh of the 
mine where it was firft difeovered. On the 
other hand, the pretty quaker appeared in all 
the elegance of clcanlinefs. Not a fpeck was to 
be found upon her. A clear, clean, oval face, 
juft edged about with little thin plaits of the 
pureft cambric, received great advantages from 
the fhade of her black hood; as did the white- 
nefs of her arms from that fobcr-colourcd fluff 
in which Ihc had clothed hcrfclf. The plain- 
nefs of her drefs was very well fuited to the fim- 

ceding paper, ad finem. See Johiifon’s Lives of Englifli Poets, 
vol.ii. p. 380, 8 VO. edit. 1781 ; and Letter to the Speft. &c, 
p. 15, 17, ctpajjim. 

* Duumvir’s fair wig coft forty guineas. Sec Tat. with 
notes, ^’"54. 
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plicity of her phrafcs ; all which, put together, 
though they could not give me a great opinion 
of her religion, they did of her innocence. 

This adventure occalioned my throwing to- 
gether a few hints upon cleanlinefs, which I lhall 
confider as one of the half-virtues, as AriRotle 
calls them, and lhall recommend it under the 
three following heads ; as it is a mark of politc- 
nefs ; as it produces love ; and as it bears ana- 
logy to purity of mind. 

Firft, It is a mark of politenefs. It is univer- 
fally agreed upon, that no one, unadorned with 
this virtue, can go into company without giving 
a manifeft offence. The ealier or higher any 
one’s fortune is, this duty rifes proportionably. 
The different nations of the world are as much 
diftinguillicd by their cleanlinefs as by their arts 
and fcienccs. The more any country is civilized, 
the more they confult this part of politenefs. 
We need but compare our ideas of a female 
Hottentot and an Englilh beauty to be fatislied 
of the truth of what hath been advanced. 

In the next place, cleanlinels may be liiid to 
be the fofter- mother of love. Beauty indeed 
moft commonly produces that paflion in the 
mind, but cleanlinels preferves it. An indiffe- 
rent face and perlbn, kept in perpetual neatnels, 
hath won many a heart from a pretty llattern. 
Age itlclf is not unamiable, while it is preferved 
clean and unfullied ; like a piece of metal con- 
ftantly kept fmooth and bright, we look on it 
with more pleafure than on a new vcffel that is 
cankered with ruft. 
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I might obfcrve farther, that as cleanlinefs 
renders us agreeable to others, fo it makes us 
caly to ourfelves; that it is an excellent prefer- 
vativc of health ; and that fcveral vices, dc- 
ftruftive both to mind and body, are inconfiftent 
with the habit of it But thefe rcfledlions I 
lhall leave to the leifure of my readers, and fliall 
obferve, in the third place, that it bears a great 
analogy with purity of mdnd, and naturally in- 
fpires refined fentiments and paffions. 

We find from experience that, through the 
prevalence of cuftom, the moft vicious a<Sions 
icrfe their horror by being made familiar to us. 
On the contrary, thofc who live in the neigh- 
bourhood of good examples, fly from the firft 
appearances of what is Ihocking. It fares with 
us much after the fame manner as our ideas. 
Our fenfes, which are the inlets to all the 
images conveyed to the mind, can only tranfmit 
the impreflion of fuch things as ufually furround 
them. So that pure and unfuHied thoughts arc 

* In 1776 the Royal Society dcfervedly adjudged Copley^s 
4nedal to the memorable navigator captain Cooke, for his fiic- 
cefsful care of his fliip’s crew in his voyage round the world. 
Sir John Pringle, in his anniverfary difeourfe, when the medal 
was given, has the following remarkable paflage, which is 
tranferibed in aid and conhrmation of what is faid here. 

* It is well known how much cleanlinefs conduces to health ; 
but it is not fo obvious how much it alfo tends to good order 
and other virtues. That diligent officer was perfuaded— — 
that fuch men as he could induce to be more cleanly than 
they were difpofed to be of themfelves, became at the fame 
time q^iore fober, more orderly, and more attentive to their 
d^y,’ 
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naturally fuggefted to the mind, by thole objects 
that perpetually encompals us, when they are 
beautiful and elegant in their kind. 

In the eaft, where the warmth of the climate 
makes clcanlinefs more immediately ncceflary 
than in colder countries, it is made one part of 
their religion ; the Jewilh law, and the Maho- 
metan, which in Ibme things copies after it, is 
filled with bathings, purifications, and other 
rites of the like nature. Though there is the 
above-named convenient rcafon to be afligned 
for thefe ceremonies, the chief intention un- 
doubtedly was to typify inward purity and clean- 
linefs of heart by thofc outward walhings. We 
read feveral injundlions of this kind in the book 
of Deuteronomy, w'hich confirm this truth; 
and which are but ill accounted for by laying 
as Ibme do, that they were only inftituted for 
convenience in the defert, which otherwila 
could not have been habitable for fb many 
years. 

I lliall conclude this cfiTay with a ffcory which 
I have fomewhere read in an account of Maho- 
metan fuperftitions. 

A dervife of great fandlity one morning had 
the misfortune, as he took up a cryftal cup which 
was confecrated to the prophet, to let it fall 
upon the ground and dafli it in pieces. His fon 
coming in fome time after, he ftretched out his 
hand to blefs him, as his manner was every morn- 
ing; but the youth going out ftumbled over the 
threlhold and broke his arm. As the old man 
wondered at thcle events a caravan pafi'cd by in 
4ts way from Mecca; the dervife apprQachcd 
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it to beg a blefling ; but, as he ftroked one of 
the holy camels, he received a kick from the 
bcaft that forely bruifed him. His Ibrrow and 
amazement incrcafcd upon him until he recol- 
ledled that, through hurry and inadvertency, he 
had that morning come abroad without walhing 
his hands. 


N" 632. Monday, December 13, 1714. 


-.—I. ■ u Expkbo nnmerum^ rcddarqvc tenebris, 

ViRG, ./En. vi. 545* * 

• — — the number Til complete. 

Then to obfeurity well pleas’d retreat. 


The love of lymmetry and order, which is 
natural to the mind of man, betrays him fomc- 
times into very whimfical fancies. * This noble 
principle,’ lays a French author, ‘ loves to amufe 
itlelf on the moll trifling occalions. You may 
fee a profound philofopher,’ fays he, * walk for 
an hour together in his chamber, and induf- 
trioufly treading, at every Ilep, upon every other 
board in the flooring.’ Every reader w ill recoi- 
led: leveral inllances of this nature without my 
aflillance. I think it was Gregorio Leti, who 
had publilhed as many books as he was years 
old " ; which was a rule he had laid down and 

This voluminous writer boafted that he had been the 
author of a book and the father of a child for 20 years fuccef- 
fively. Swift counted the number of fteps he had made from 
London to Chelfea. And it is faid and demonftrated in the 
Parentalia, that biihop Wren walked round the earth while a 
prifoner in the tower of London, 
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pun<Rually obfcrved to the year of his death. 
It was, perhaps, a thought of the like nature 
which determined Homer himfelf to divide 
each of his poems into as many books as there 
arc letters in the Greek alphabet. Herodotus 
has in the fame manner adapted his books to the 
number of the Mufes, for which reafon many a 
learned man hath wilbed there had been more 
than nine of that lifterbood. 

Several epic poets have religloufly followed 
Virgil as to the number of his books ; and even 
Milton is thought by many to have changed the 
number of his books from ten to twelve for no 
other reafon ; as Cowley tells us, it was his de- 
flgn, had he finilhed his Davidcis, to have allb 
imitated the dEncid in this particular. I believe 
every one will agree with me that a perfc<i^ion 
of this nature hath no foundation in realbn; and, 
with due refpebl to thefe great names, may be 
looked upon as Ibmcthing whimlical. 

I mention thefc great examples in defence of 
my bookfeller, who occafioned this eighth vo- 
lume of Spectators, becaufc, as he faid, he 
thought feven a very odd number. On the other 
lidc fcvcral grave reafons were urged on this im- 
portant fubjeCl ; as, in particular, that feven was 
the precife number of the wife men, and that the 
moft beautiful conftellation in tlie heavens was 
compofed of feven liars. This he allowed to be 
true, but ftill inlilled that levcn w'as an odd 
number : fuggefting at the fame time that, if he 
were provided with a fufficient Hock of leading 
papers, he Ihould find friends ready enough to 
carry on the work. Having by this means got 
y»L. Vlir, B b " 
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his vcfl'cl launched and fet afloat, he hath com- 
mitted the fteerage of it, from time to time, to 
fuch as he thought capable of conducting it. 

The clofe of this volume, which the town 
may now expedl in a little time, may poffibly 
aferibe each fhect * to its proper author. 

It were no hard talk to continue this paper a 
confidcrablc time longer by the help of large 
contributions font from unknown hands. 

I cannot give the town a better opinion of the 
Spectator’s correfpondents than by publilhing 
the following letter, with a very fine copy of 
verfes upon a fubjeCt perfectly new. 

' Mr. Spectatok, Dublin, Nov. 30, 17T4. 

‘ You lately recommended to your 
female readers the good old cuflom of their 
grandmothers, who ufed to lay out a great part 
of their time in needle-work. I entirely agree 
with you in your fentiments, and think it would 
not be of lefs advantage to themfelves and their 
pofterity, than to the reputation of many of their 
good neighbours, if they pafTed many of thofe 
hours in this innocent entertainment which are 
loft at the tea-table. I would, how’ever, hum- 
bly offer to your confideration the cafe of the 
poetical ladles; who, though they may be wil- 
ling to take any advice given them by the Spec- 

^ Meaning each half flieet, i.e. every number; it is liarclly 
ncccffary to obferve, that the performance of tJiis promife was 
forgotten, fb that many of the papers in this eighth volume, 
having no lignatures, are at this clay like fairy-favours, no 
fatibfaftory account can be given of the authdrs to whom we 
are indebted for them. 
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tator, yet cannot fo cafily quit their pen and ink 
as you may imagine. Pray allow them, at leall 
now and then, to indulge thcmfelves in other 
amufements ol' fancy when they arc tired with 
ftooping to their tapeftry. There is a very par- 
ticular kind of W(;rk, which of late levcral ladies 
here in our kingdom arc very fond of, which 
feems very well adapted to a poetical genius : it 
is the making of grottos. 1 know a lady who 
has a very beautiful one, compofed by herfell’; 
nor is there one Ihcll in it not tluck u[) by her 
own hands. 1 here fend you a poem to the fair 
architect, which I would not offer to herfelf 
until I knew whether this method of a lady’s 
palling her time w’cre approved of by the llritiQi 
Spectator ; which, with the poem, I fubmit to 
your cenfure, who am. 

Your conftant reader 

and humble fervant, 

A. B.’ 

TO MRS. , HER GROTTO. 

A GROTTO fo complete, with fuch defign. 

What hands, Calypfo, could have form’d but thine ? 
Each chccjuer’d pebble, and each Ihining fhclJ, 

So well proportion’d, and difpos’d fo well, 

Surpriling luftre from thy thought receive, 

All'uming beauties more than nature gave. 

To her their various fliapes and glolfy hue, 

'rheir curious lymmetry they owe to you. 

Noe fam’d Amphion’s lute, whole power ful call 
Made willing Itones dance to the 1 heban wall, 

In more harmonious ranks could make them fill, 

Bb 2 
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Not evening cloud a brighter arch can (how. 

Nor richer colours paint the heavenly bow. 

** Where can unpolilh’d nature boad: a piece 
In all her mofTy cells exa£b as this ? 

At the gay party-colour’d (cene we ftart. 

For chance too regular, too rude for art. 

Charm’d with the fight, my ravilh’d breaft is fir’d 
With hints like thole which ancient bards inlpir’d ; 
All the feign’d tales by fuperftition told. 

All the bright train of fabled nymphs of old, 

Th’ enthuliaftic Mufe believes are true. 

Thinks the (pot (acred, and its genius you. 

in wild rapture would (he fain difclole 
How by degrees the pleafing wonder rofe : 
Indudrious in a faithful verle to trace 
The various beauties of the lovely place : 

And while (he keeps the glowing work in view. 
Through every maze thy artful hand purfue. 

" O, were I equal to the bold defign. 

Or could I boaft fuch happy art as thine ! 

That could rude (hells in fuch (weet order place. 
Give common objedts fuch uncommon grace ! 

Like them my well chofe words in ev’ry line. 

As fweetly temper’d (hould as fwectly (hine. 

So juft a fancy (hould my numbers warm. 

Like the gay piece (hould the defcription charm. 
Then with fuperior ftrength my voice I’d raife. 

The echoing grotto (hould approve my lays. 

Pleas’d to reflcdt the well-fung founder’s praift.” 
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633. Wednefday, December 15, 1714. 


Omnia profcBo, cum fe a coelejiibus rebus referct ad humanasy ex- 
ccljius magmficentiufquc it dicet ct Icntlet, Cicero. 

The contemplation of ccleftial things will make a man botJi 
fpeak and think more fublimcly and magnificently when 
lie dcfcentls to human affairs. 


The following dlfcourfc is printed, as it came 
to my hands, without variation 

Cambrklgc, Dec. ii, 

‘ It was a very common inquiry among 
the ancients why the number of excellent ora- 
tors, under all the encouragements the moft 
flourillilng Rates could give them, fell lb far 
Ihort of the number of thofc who excelled in all 
other fcienccs. A friend of mine ufed merrily to 
apply to this cafe an obfervatiou of Herodotus, 
who fays, that the moft uleful animals are the 
molt fruitful in their generation ; whereas the 
fpccics of thofe beafts that arc fierce and mis- 
chievous to mankind are but fcarcely continued. 
The hillorian inftanccs in a hare, which always 
either breeds or brings forth ; and a lioncls, 
which brings forth but once, and then lofcs all 
power of conception. But leaving my friend to 
his mirth, f am of opinion that in thele latter 
ages we have greater caufe of complaint than 
the ancients had. And fince that Iblemn fcf- 

y See SpetSl. ^^”573; and Guardian, N^iai. 
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tival Is approaching*, which calls for all the 
po^ver of oratory, and which affords as noble 
a ful'j (ft for the pulpit as any revelation has 
taught us, the dcfign of this paper fliall be to 
lliew that our moderns have greater advan- 
tages towards true and folid eloquence than 
any which the celebrated fpeakers of antiquity 
enjoyed. 

‘ The firfl great and fubftantial difference is, 
that their common-places, in which almoft the 
whole force of amplification confiffs, wxre drawn 
from the profit or honcfly of the a<ftion, as they 
regarded only this prefent Rate of duration. But 
Chriftianity, as it exalts morality to a greater 
pcrfc<ifion, as it brings the confideration of ano- 
ther life into the queflion, as it propofes re- 
wards and punilhments of a higher nature and 
a longer continuance, is more adapted to affecR 
the minds of the audience, naturally inclined to 
purfue w hat it imagines its greateft intcrell and 
concern. If Pericles, as hiflorians report, could 
fhakc the firmeft refolution of his hearers, and 
fet the pafllons of all (ircecc in a ferment, wdicn 
the prefent welfare of his country^ or the fear of 
hoffile invafions, was the fubjetR ; what may be 
cxpceitcd from that orator who warns his audi- 
ence aaiainfi: thofe evils which have no remedv, 
when once undergone, either from prudence or 
time ? As much greater as the evils in a future 
Rate are than thelc at prefent, fo much arc the 
motives to pcrfuafion under ChriRianity greater 
than thofe which mere moral confiderations 


Chiiftinas. 
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could fupply us with. But what 1 now mention 
relates only to the power of moving the affec- 
tions. There is another part of eloquence which 
is indeed its maftcrpiccc ; I mean the marvcl- 
lousi or fublime. In this the Chriftian orator 
has the advantage beyond contradidfion. Our 
ideas are fb infinitely enlarged by rcvelaLion^ 
the eye of reafon has fo wide a profpedl into 
eternity, the notions of a Deity are fo worthy 
and refined, and the accounts w e have of a flatc 
of happinefs or mifery fo clear and evident, that 
the contemplation of fuch objedts wiU gi\ e our 
difeourfe a noble vigour, an invincible iorcc, 
beyond the power of any human confidcration. 
Tull}' requires in his pcrfedl orator feme llcili in 
the nature of heavenly bodies; becaulc, fiiys lie, 
his mind will become more extenfive and un- 
confined ; and when he de/cends to treat of 
human affairs, he will both think and write in 
a more exalted and raasinificent manner. For 
the fame reafon tliat excellent maffer Avould 
have recommended the fludy of thofe great and 
glorious my llerics w hich revelation hasdilcovcrcd 
to us; to which the noblefl parts of this fyf- 
tem of tile w'orld arc as much inferior as the 
creature is lei's excellent than its Creator. The 
wifeft and moll; knowing among the heathens 
had very poor and irapcrfedl notions of a future 
flatc. They had indeed feme uncertain hopes, 
either received bj tracliti.on, or gathered by rea- 
fon, that the cxifteaee of virtuous men would 
not be determined by the feparation of foul and 
body : but they citlier difbelicved a future llate 
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of puniflimcnt and milcry ; or, upon the lame 
account that Apelles painted Antigonus * witli 
one lide only towards the lpe<5lator, that the 
lofs ot his eye might not call a blemifli upon the 
^vhole piece : lb thcle reprefented the condition 
ot man in its faireft view, and endeavoured to 
conceal v/hat they thought w'as a deformity to 
human nature. I have often obferved, that 
whenever the above-mentioned orator in his 
philofophical difeourfes is led by his argument 
to the mention of immortality, he feems like 
one awakened out of llcep ; routed and alarmed 
with the dignity of the fubjcdl, he ftretches his 
imagination to conceive Ibmething uncommon, 
and, with the greatnels of his thoughts, calls, as 
it w ere, a glory round the fentence. Uncertain 
and unfettled as he was, he feems fired with the 
contemplation of it. And nothing but fuch a 
glorious prolped: could have forced fo great a 
lover of truth as he was to declare his refolution 
never to part with his perfualion of immortality, 
though it Ihould be proved to be an erroneous 
one. But had he lived to fee all that Chrlf- 
tianlty has brought to light, how would he have 
laviflicd out all the force of eloquence in thofc 
noblcft contemplations which human nature is 
capable of, the rcfurrc^lion and the judgment 
that follow s it ! How had his breatt glowed 
with pleafure, when the whole corapafs of futu- 
rity lay open and expofed to his view ! How 
would his imagination have hurried him on 


■ This fine alluflon is equally ingenious and jufl. 
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ia the purfuit of the myftcrics of the incarna- 
tion ! * How would he have entered, with the 
force of lightning, into the afFed:ions of hia 
hearers, and fixed their attention, in fpitc of all 
the oppolition of corrupt nature, upon thofe 
glorious themes which his eloquence hath 
painted in fuch lively and lafting colours ! 

* This advantage Chriftians have ; and it was 
with no fmall pleafurc I lately met with a frag- 
ment of Longinus, which is preferved, as a 
teftimony of that critic’s judgment, at the be- 
ginning of a manufeript of the New Tcftament 
in the Vatican library. After that author has 
numbered up the moft celebrated orators among 
the Grecians, he fays, “ add to thefe Paul of 
Tarfus, the patron of an opinion not yet fully 
proved. ” As a heathen, he condemns the 
Chrillian religion; and, as an Impartial critic, 
he judges in fav our of the promoter and preacher 
of it. To me it feems that the latter part of 
his judgment adds great weight to his opi- 
nion of St. Paul’s abilities, fince, under all the 
prejudice of opinions dircdlly oppofitc, he is 
conflraincd to acknowledge the merit of that 
apoftlc. And no doubt fuch as Longinus de- 
feribes St. Paul, fuch he appeared to the inha- 
bitants of thofe countries which he vifitcd and 
bleflcd with thofe do<5lrines he was divinely 
commiffioned to preach. Sacred ftory gives us> 
in one circumftance, a convincing proof of his 


Can the imagination be affefleJ with what it cannot 
conceive.^ or the judgment with what it cannot comprehend.^ 
Chrillianity may benefit the orator by its revelations, but not 
by its myfteries. 
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eloquence, when the men of Lyftra called him 
Mercury “ becaufc he was the chief Ijieakcr,” 
and would have paid divine worfliip to him, as 
to the God who invented and ]>re{ided over 
eloqtjcnce. This one account of our apoftle 
fets his chara(5lcr, conlidered as an orator only, 
above all the celebrated relations of the flcill and 
influence of Deniofthenes and his contempora- 
ries. Their power in fpeaking w'as admired, but 
Rill it was thought human : their eloquence 
warmed and ravilhed the hearers, but {fill it was 
thought the voice of man, not the voice of God. 
What advantage then had St. Paul above thofc 
of Greece or Home? I confefs 1 canaferibe this 
excellence to nothing but the power of the doc- 
trines he delivered, which may have flill the 
fame influence on his hearers, which have flill 
the power, when preached by a Ikilful orator, to 
make us break out in the' fame expreflions as the 
difciplcs who met our Saviour in their way to 
Emmaus made ufc of; “ Did not our hearts, 
burn within us, when he talked to us by the way, 
and while he opened to us the fcripturcs ?” I 
may be thought bold in my judgment by fome, 
but I mufl affirm that no one orator has left us 
fo vifiblc marks and footflcps of his eloquence 
as our apoftlc. It may perhaps be w'ondered at, 
that, in his rcafonings upon idolatry at Athens, 
where eloquence was born and flourifhed, he 
confines himfelf to flri<R argument only; but 
luy reader may remember what many authors 
of the befl credit have afl'urcd us, that all at- 
tempts upon the afi'cRions and flrokes of oratory 
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were exprefsly forbidden by the laws of that 
country in courts of judicature. His want 
of eloquence therefore here was the efFc^l of 
his cxadl conforniity to the laws ; but his dif- 
courlc on the refurrcclion to the Corinthians, 
his harangue before Agrippa upon his own con- 
verfion, and the ncccfhty of that of others, arc 
truly great, and may ierve as full examples to 
thole excellent rules for the fublime, which the 
beft of critics has left us. The Aim of all this 
difeourfe is, that our clergy have no farther t(j 
look A»r an example of tlio pcrfe<i:l:lon tlu.-y may 
ivrrive at than to St. Paul’s harangues ; that 
when he, liiider the w'ant of leveral advantages 
of nature, as he himlelf tells us, w-as heard, ad- 
mired, and made a ftandard to fucceeding ages 
by the bed: judges of a dllfcrent perfualion in 
religion ; I liiy our clergy may learn that, how'- 
ever inftrudtive their fermons arc, they are ca- 
pable of receiving a great addition ; w hich St. 
Paul has given them a noble example ol’, and the 
Chriltian religion has furnilhed them with cer- 
tain means of attaining to''.’ 

Tills paper, N" 6^], was puhlirned by Mr. n'ickell in 
bis edition of Acidilbn s \V oj ks, as a pajier of Addiibn; but it 
was written originally by Dr. Zacliary IVarcc, tlic la e vene- 
rable bilbop of Rocheffer, who was likewife Ib.c author of 
N'" 5^:7 in this volume of the Spectator j and of Z2i in 
the ( Aiardiai). 
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N ’ 634. Friday, December 17, 1714. 


'O i^a^tarruju iyiya. Qbujv. 

Socrates apucl Xen. 

The fewer our wants, the nearer we rcfcnible the gods. 

It was the common boaft of the heathen phi- 
lofophcrs, that, by the efficacy of their fcvcral 
doctrines, they made human nature rcfcmble 
the divine. How much miftaken foever they 
might be in the fcvcral means they propofed for 
this end, it muft be owned that the defign was 
great and glorious. The fineft works of inven- 
tion and imagination are of very little weight 
when put in the balance with what refines and 
exalts the rational mind. Longinus cxcufcs 
Homer very handfomcly, when he fays the poet 
made his gods like men, that he might make 
his men appear like the gods. But it muft be 
allowed that feveral of the ancient philofophers 
afted as Cicero wiffies Homer had done : they 
endeavoured rather to make men like gods than 
gods like men. 

According to this general maxim in philolb- 
phy, fomc of them have endeavoured to place 
men in fuch a ftate of pleafure, or indolence at 
Icaft, as they vainly imagined the happinefs of 
the Supreme Being to confift in. On the other 
hand, the moft virtuous fc<ft of philofophers have 
created a chimerical wife man, whom they 
made exempt from paffions and pain, and 
thought it enough to pronounce him all-fuf- 
ficient. 
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This laft charadler, when divcftcd of the glare 
of human philofophy that furrounds it, fignifics 
no more than that a good and wife man Ihould 
fo arm himfclf with patience, as not to yield 
tamely to the violence of paffion and pain; that 
he fliould learn fo to fupprefs and contrail his 
defircs as to have few wants; and that he fliould 
cherilh fo many virtues in his Ibul as to have a 
perpetual fourcc of pleafure in himfelf. 

The Chriftian religion requires that, after 
having framed the bell idea wc are able of the 
divine nature, it fliould be our next care to con- 
form ourfelvcs to it as far as our lmpcrfc<^tions 
will permit. I might mention fcvcral pafTages 
in the flicrcd writings on this head, to which I 
might add many maxims and wife fayings of 
moral authors among the Greeks and Romans. 

I lhall only inftance a remarkable pafl'agc, to 
this purpofc, out of Julian’s Cicfars*'. That 
emperor having reprefented all the Roman cm^- 
perors, with Alexander the Great, as palling in 
review before the gods, and ftriving for the fu- 
periority, lets them all drop, excepting Alex- 
ander, Julius Cccfar, Augullus Ca:lar, Trajan, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Conftantine. Each of 
thefe great heroes of antiquity lays in his claim 
for the upper place ; and, in order to it, fets forth 
his adlions after the moll advantageous manner. 
But the gods, inftead of being dazzled w ith the 
luftrc of their actions, inquire by Mercury into 
the proper motive and governing principle that 


Spanheim Lcs Cefars de L’Empereur Ju’ien, traduitsdu 
Orec, 4to. 17.^8, /W/’w. 
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influenced them throughout the whole ferics of 
their lives and exploits. Alexander tells them 
that his aim was to conquer ; .Tulius Cicfar that 
his was to gain the highell port in his country ; 
Auguftus, to govern well ; Trajan, that his was 
the fame as that of Alexander, namely, to con- 
quer. The queltion, at length, was put to 
Marcus Aurelius, who replied, with great mo- 
delfy, that it had always been his care to imitate 
the gods. This conduct feems to have gained 
him the mofl votes and bell place in the whole 
alTcmbly. Marcus Aurelius being afterwards 
alkcd to explain himlclf, declares that, by imi- 
tating the gods, he endeavoured to imitate them 
in the ufc of his undcrllanding, and all other fa- 
culties ; and, in particular, that it was always his 
ftudy to have as few wants as poffiblc in hiinfelf, 
and to do all the good he could to others. 

Among the many methods by which revealed 
religion has advanced morality, this is one, that 
it has given ixs a more juft and perfeeft idea of 
that Being whom every reafonable creature 
ought to imitate. The young man, in a hea- 
then comedy, might juftify his Icwdnels by the 
example of Jupiter ; as, indeed, there was I'carce 
any crime that might not be countenanced by 
thofe notions of the deity which prevailed 
among the common people in the heathen 
world. Revealed religion fets forth a proper 
obJe<ft for imitation in that Being who is the 
is well as the Iburce, of all Ipiritual 

wc remain in this life we are fubjedl 
to innumerable temptations, which, if liftened 


pattern, a 
pcrfec^lion 
While 
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to, will make us deviate from reafon and good- 
nefs, tlie only things wherein '.ve can imitate the 
Supreme Being, hr the next life we meet with 
nothing to excite our inclinations that doth not 
deferve them. I fliall therefore difmifs my 
reader with this maxim, viz. ‘ Our happinefs in 
this world proceeds from the fuppreffion of our 
defires, but in the next world from the grati- 
fication of them.’ 


635 . Monday, December 30, 1714 . 


Scntio te fedem hnmlnum ac domum contcjn-dari ; qu^ Ji tibl parva 
[lU eft) ha %'idituy^ coelcjlla fcnijur j]cciiilo \ ilia hunnma 
contcmnlto. Cicero Soiiin. Scip. 

I perceive you contemplate the feat ami habitation of men; 
which, if it appears as little to you nr, it really i:>, fix your 
eyes perpetually upon heavenly obje6ls, anti tlcfpife earthly. 

Tjie following eflay comes from the inge- 
nious author of the letter upon novelty, printed 
in a late Spectator'': the notions arc drawn 
from the Platonic way of thinking; hut, as they 
contribute to railc the mind, and may infjjire 
noble lentimcnts of our own future grandeur 
and happinefs, I think it well deferves to be pre- 
fented to the public. 

If the univerfe be the creature of an intelli- 
gent mind, this mind could have no immediate 
regard to himfclf in producing it. He needed 
not to make trial of his omnipotence to be in- 

* Si)c6tator, by Mr, H. Grove. 

4 
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formed what effcfts were within its reach : the 
world, as cxifting in his eternal idea, was then 
as beautiful as now it is drawn forth into being ; 
and in the immenlc abyls of his ellencc are con- 
tained far brighter feenes than will be ever fet 
forth to view ; it being impoffible that the great 
Author of nature Ihould bound his own power 
by giving exiftence to a fyftem of creatures ib 
perfed: that he cannot improve upon it by any 
other exertions of his almighty will. Between 
finite and infinite there is an unmeafured inter- 
val not to be filled up in endlels ages; for which 
realbn the moil excellent of all God’s works 
muft be equally fhort of Avhat his power is able 
to produce as the moft imperfedl, and may be 
exceeded with the fame eafe. 

This thought hath made fbme imagine (what 
it muft be confelTcd is not impoflible) that the 
unfathomed fpace is ever teeming w'ith new 
births, the younger ftill inheriting greater per- 
fection than the elder. But, as this doth not 
fall within my prefent view, 1 fliall content my- 
felf with taking notice that the confideration 
now mentioned proves undeniably, that the ideal 
W'orlds in the Divine underltanding yield a pro- 
IpeCt more ample, various, and delightful, than 
any created world can do : and that therefore, 
as it is not to be fuppofed that God fhould make 
a world merely of inanimate matter, however 
diverfified or inhabited only by creatures of no 
higher an order than brutes, fo the end for which 
he defigned his reafbnablc offspring is the con- 
templation of his works, the enjoyment of him- 
fclf, and in both to be happy ; having, to this 
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purpoie, endowed them with correfpondent fa- 
culties and defircs. He can have no greater 
pleafure from a bare review of his works than 
from the fiirvey of his own ideas ; but we may 
be alTured that he is well plcafed in the fatisfac- 
tion derived to beings capable of it, and for 
whofe entertainment he hath eredted this im- 
menfe theatre. Is not this more than an inti- 
mation of our immortality ? Man, who, when 
confidered as on his probation for a happy exift- 
ence hereafter, is the moft remarkable inftance 
of divine wifdom ; if we cut him off from all 
relation to eternity, is the moft unaccountable 
compofition in the whole creation. He hath 
capacities to lodge a much greater variety of 
knowledge than he will be ever maftcr of, and 
an unfatisfied curiofity to tread the fecret paths 
of nature and providence : but, with this, his 
organs, in their prefent ftrudlurc, are rather 
fitted to ferve the neceffities of a vile body, than 
to minifter to his underftanding; and, from the 
little fpot to which he is chained, he can frame 
but wandering guelfcs concerning the innumer- 
able worlds of light that encompafs him, which, 
though in themfelves of a prodigious bignefs, do 
but juft glimmer in the remote fpaces of the 
heavens ; and when, with a great deal of time 
and pains, he hath laboured a little way up the 
fteep afeent of truth, and beholds with pity the 
grovelling multitude beneath, in a moment his 
foot Hides, and he tumbles down headlong into 
the grave. 

Thinking on this I am obliged to believe, in 
juftice to the Creator of the world, that ther^ 

Yol. C c 
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is another Hate when man lhall be better fituated 
for contemplation, or rather have it in his power 
to remove from objedl to object, and from world 
to world; and be accommodated with fenles, 
and other helps, for making the quickeft and 
moft amazing difeoveries. How doth fuch a 
genius as fir liaac Newton ', from amidR the 
darknefs that involves human underflanding, 
break forth, and appear like one of another ipe- 
cies ! The vaft machine we inhabit lies open to 
him : he J!eems not unacquainted with the ge- 
neral laws that govern it ; and, while with tl^e 
tranfport of a philofbpher he beholds and ad- 
mires the glorious work, he is capable of paying 
at once a more devout and more rational homage 
to his Maker. But, alas ! how narrow is the 
profped: even of fuch a mind! And how obfeure 
to the compafs that is taken in by the ken of an 
angel, or of a Ibul but newly efcaped from its 
imprilbnmcnt in the body! For my part, I freely 
indulge my foul in the confidence of its future 
grandeur; it pleafes me to think that I, who 
know fo fmall a portion of the works of the 
Creator, and with flow and painful fteps creep 
up and down on the furface of this globe, fliall 
ere long ihoot away with the fw iftnefs of ima- 
gination, trace out the hidden fprings of nature’s 
operations, be able, to keep pace with the hea- 
venly bodies in the rapidity of their career, be a 
fpeiRator of the long chain of events in the na- 

* Sir Ifaac was at this time in the full vigour of his intel- 
lectual faculties, and remarkable for his modefty, aflailed as it 
was by the publication of the highelt poflible commendations 
•f him every where. 
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tural and moral worlds, vifit the fcvcral apart- 
ments of the creation, know how they are fur- 
nifhed and how inhabited, comprehend the or- 
der, and mcafure the magnitudes and dhlanccs, 
of thofe orbs, which to us feem difpofed without, 
any regular defign, and fet all in the fame cir- 
cle ; obferve the dcpcndance of the parts of each 
fyftem, and (if our minds are big enough to 
gra/p the theory) of the feveral lyftcms upon 
one another, from whence refults the harmony 
of the univerfe. In eternity a great deal may 
be «donc of this kind. I find it of ufe to cherifh 
this generous ambition ; for, belides the fccret 
rcfrefhment it diffufes through my foul, it en- 
gages me in an endeavour to improve my facul- 
ties, as well as to exercile them conformably to 
the rank I now hold among reafonable beings, 
and the hope I have of being once advanced to 
a more exalted ftation. 

The other, and that the ultimate, end of man* 
is the enjoyment of God, beyond which he can- 
not form a w'illi. Dim at bcfl: arc the concep- 
tions we have of the Supreme Being, w ho, as it 
were, keeps the creatures in fufpeafe, neither 
difeovering nor hiding himfelf; by which means, 
the libertine hath a handle to difpute his exift- 
cnce, while the moft are content to fpcak hinr 
fair, but in their hearts prefer every trifling fa- 
tisfaftion to the favour of their Maker, and ri- 
dicule the good man for the Angularity of liis 
choice. Will there not a time come when the 
free-thinker iliall fee his impious fehemes over- 
turned, and be made a convert to the truths he 
hates ? When deluded mortals fhall be convinced 
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of the folly of their piirfuits; and the few wife 
who followed the guidance of Heaven, and, 
fcorning the blandilhments of fenfe, and the 
fordid bribery of the world, afpired to a celeftial 
abode, fliall ftand poflefled of their utmoft wifh 
in the vifion of the Creator? Here the mind 
heaves a thought now and then towards him, 
and hath feme tranfient glances of his prelence: 
when in the inftant it thinks itfelf to have the 
fafteft hold, the objeft eludes its expectations, 
and it falls back tired and baffled to the ground. 
Doubtlcfs there is fbme more perfcCl way of con- 
verflng with heavenly beings. Are not fpirits 
capable of mutual intelligence, unlcfs immerfed 
in bodies, or by their intervention ? Muft fupe- 
rior natures depend on inferior for the main pri- 
vilege of Ibciable beings, that of converfing with 
and knowing each other ? What would they 
have done had matter never been created ? I 
fuppofe not have lived in eternal folitude. As 
incorporeal fubflances are of a nobler order, fb 
be furc their manner of intcrcourfe is anfwer- 
ably more expedite and intimate. This methbd 
of communication we call intellectual vifion, as 
fomething analogous to the fenfe of feeing, 
which is the medium of our acquaintance with 
this vifible world. And in fome fuch way can 
God make himfelf the objeCt of immediate in- 
tuition to the blefled ; and as he can, it is not 
improbable that he will, always condefeending, 
in the circumflances of doing it, to the weaknefs 
and proportion of finite minds. His works but 
faintly refleCl the image of his perfections ; it is 
a fecond-haiid knowledge : to have a juft idea of 
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him it may be neceflary to fee him as he is. 
But what is that ? It is fomcthing that never 
entered into the heart of man to conceive ; yet 
what we can eafily conceive, will be a fountain 
of unfpeakable and cverlafting rapture. All 
created glories will fade and die away in his pre- 
fence. Perhaps it will be my happincfs to com- 
pare the world with the fair exemplar of it in 
the Divine Mind-j— perhaps,- to view the original 
plan of thofe wife defigns that have been exe- 
cuting in a long fucceflion of ages. Thus em- 
ployed, in finding out his works and contem- 
plating their Author, how fliall I fall proftrate 
and adoring, my body fwal lowed up in the im- 
menfity of matter, my mind in the infinitude of 
his perfedlions ^ ! 


‘ By the Rev, Mr. Henry Grove. See Spe£t. N® 588, 
N*6oi, and N" 626 ; and Biog, Britan, art- Grove, Henry. 

Next Saturday will be publiflicd, in a neat pocket 
v^olume, the fame with the Spectator, G uardian, and Engliih-^ 
man. The Lover, to which is added The Reader. N. B. 'I'hcrc 
are a fmall number printed in 8vo. upon royal and demi pa- 
per, to complete fets of the author’s works. — Spedt. in folio, 
N"663, Dec. 15, 1714. See Steele’s Epift. Corrcfpondencc, 
vol, ii. p.443i and the edition in 8vo. of The Lover and 'Die 
Reader, 1789, with notes; printed for and by the editor, Mr, 
Deputy Nichols, 
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Actions, principles of, two in man, N. 58S. 

Acl.iltcreis, how punched by the primitive Chriftians, N. 579. 
Aglads, his ftory told by Cowley, N. 610. 

Ambition, various kinds of it, N'. 570. Laudable, 613. 
Anacharfis, the Corinthian drunkard, a faying of his, N. j6y. 
Anceftry, how far honour is to be paid to it, N. 6 i'Z, 
Anfwers to fevcral Icitcrs at once, N. 581, afid 619. 
Antipathies, a letter about them, N. 609. 

Anxieties, unneceflary, the evil of them and the vanity of 
them, N. 615. 

Appiauii and cenfure fliould not miflead us, N. 610. 

ArafpaS and i^antheu, their ftory out of Xenophon, N. 564. 
Ariftippus, his faving ofconteiir, N. 574. 

Augullus, his faying of mourning for the dead, N. 575. 

Bacon flitch, at Whichenovre in StafFordftiire, who arc en- 
titled to it, N. 607. Several demands for it, 6od. 

Bantam, anibaifador of, his letter to his mailer about the 
EngUfti, N. 557. 

Baxter, what a bleiling he had, N. 598. 

Benevolence, treated of, N. 601. 

Beneficence, the pleafures of it, N. 588. A difeourfe on it, 
601. 

Bion, his faying of a greedy fearch after happinefs, N. 574. 
Blank, Itis letter to the Spectator about his family, N.563. 
Bonoius, the drunken Briton, a faying of him after he had 
hanged himfelf, N. 569. 

Burlefque authors the delight of ordinary readers, N. 6x6, and 

625-^ 
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Burlefque humour, N. 616. 

Bufy world, N. 624. 

Cacoethes, or itch of writing, an epidemical diflemper, 
N. 582. 

Calamities, whimfical ones, N, 558. 

Calumny, the great offence of it, N. 594. Rules againft it 
by the fathers of la Trappe, ilid. 

Cafes in love anfwered, N. 614. 

Cato, an inftance of his probity, N. 5^7. 

Cave of I’rophonius, feveral people put into it to be mended, 

N..599. 

Cenfure and applaufe fliould not millead us, N. 610. 

Chancery court, why erected, N. 564. 

Chaflity, how prized by the heathens, N. 579. 

Cherubims, what the rabbins fay they are, N. 600, 

Chit-chat club’s letter to the Spectator, N. 560. 

Chriftianity, the only fy ftem that can produce content, N.574* 
How much above philofophy, 634. 

Clcanlinefs, the praife of it, N. 631. 

Clergymen, the vanity of fome in wearing fcarves, N. 609. 

Coach (ftage), its company. N. 631. 

Content, how deferibed by a Roficrucian, N. 574. The vir- 
tue of it, ibid. 

Country-gentlemen, advice to them about fpending their lime, 
N , 583. Memoirs of the life of one, 622. 

Cowley, (Mr.) his defeription of heaven, N.390. His (lory 
ofAglaiis, 610. His ambition, 613. 

Crazy, a man thought fo by reading Milton aloud, N. 577. 

Critics, modern ones, fome errors of theirs about plays, 
N.592. 

Cyrus, how he tried a young lord’s virtue, N. 564, 

Discretion abfolutely necclTary in a good hufband, N.607. 

Diflempers, difficult to change them for the betlcr, N. 599. 

Divine nature, our narrow conceptions of it, N. 565. its 
omniprefence and omniicience, ibid. 

Dreams, a difeourfe on them, N, 593, and 597. Several ex- 
travagant ones, ibid. Of Trophonius’s cave, 599. 

Drunkai*d, a charafeer of one, N, 569. Is a monftcr, ibid. 

Drunkennefs, the ill effedls of it, N. 569. What Seneca and 
Publius Syrus faid of it, ibid. 

Drydcn, (MrJ his tranflation of lapis’s cure of .^neas out of 
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Virgil, N. 572* Of w^ncas’s fliips being turnetl to god- 
defTes, N. 583. His cock’s fpeech to dame Partlet, 
N. 621. 

Dumb conjurer's letter to the Speftator, N. 5^0. 

Edgar (king), an amour of his, N. 605. 

Egotifm, the vanity of it condemned, N. 562. A young fel- 
low very guilty of it, ibid. 

Egyptians tos inented with the plague of darknefs, N. 615. 
Eloquence of beggars, N. 613. 

Efiglift*, a charadler of them by a great preacher, N. 1557. By 
the Bantam amballador, ihid. A diileinper tlicy arc very 
much atHidJed with, 582. 

Epiftolary poetry, the two kinds of ftyles, N. 618. 

Erratum, a fad one committed in printing the Bible, N. 379. 
Eternity, an effay upon it, N.590. Part is to come, 628, 
Speech in Cato on it, tranflated into Latin, ibid. 

Faces, every man fliould l)e pleafed with his own, N.,^39, 
Fadlallah, his ftory out of the Perfian talcs, N. 578. 

Family madnefs in pedigrees, N. 612. 

Fancy, her charadler, N. 558. Her calamities, ibid. 
Favours, of ladies, not to be boaftrd of, N. 61 1. 

Fear, how necelFary it is to fubdue it, N. 615. 

Fellow of a college, a wife faying of one about pofterity. 

N. 583- 

Flattery, bow grateful, N. 621. 

Fonlenellc, his faying of the ambitious and covetous, N. 
Freethinkers, put into Trophonius’s cave, N. 599. 

Fritilla*s dream, N.597. 

Funnei (\\ ill), the toper, his charadter, N. 569. 

Futurity, the ftrong inclination man has to know it, N.604. 
A weaknefs, tbid. The inifery of knowing it, ibid. 

Genealogy, a letter about it, N. 612. 

Gladio’s dream, N. 597, 

God, a contemplation of his omniprefence and omnifcicncc, 
N- 565. He cannot be abfent from us, ibid. Confidcra- 
tions on his ubiquity, N. 57 j , 

Grotto, verfes on ooe, N. 632. 

Gyges and Aglaiis, their ftory, N, 6iq* 
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Hamadryads, the fable of them to the honour of trees, 
N. 589. 

Happincis of fouls in heaven treated of, N. 6ao. An argu- 
ment that God has alTigned us for it, ibid* 

Hearts, a vifion of them. N.587. 

Heaven, its glory, N. 580. Defcribcd by Mr. Cowley, 

Hie n(»tions ievcral nations have of it, 600. What Ur. 
Tillotfon fa\ s of it, ibid. 

Hermit, his faying to a lewd voung fellow, N. 575* 
Hcroifm, an effay upon it, N. 6ji. 

llilpa, the Chinefe antediluvian princefs, her ftory, N. 584, 
Her letter to Shalmn, 585. 

Hlllory, fecret, an odd wav of writing one, N. 62a. 

Hobbes’s notions debafe human nature, N. 588. 

Humour, tht two extremes, N. 617. Burlcfque, 6 l 6 » Pe- 
dantic, 617. 

Hunting reproved, N. 583. 

Hufbands, 1 ules for mai rynig them by the widows* club, N.561. 
Qi.ialities ncccliaiy to make good ones, 607. 


Iapis’s cure of >Eneas, a tranflation of Virgil, by Mr. Dry- 
den, N. 57 ^- 

Idle world, N. 624. 

Jeft, how it (liould be uttered, N. 616. 

Initial letters, the ufe party-writers make of them, N. 567. 
An inftance of it, ibid. Criticifms upon it, 508. 

Integrity, great care to be taken of it, N. 557. 

Intrepidity of a juft good man, taken from Horace, N. 615* 

John a Nokes and John a Stiles, their petition, N, 577. 

Irifh gentlemen, widow-hunters, N.561. 

Ifadas the Spartan, his valour, N. 564. 

Julian, the emperor, an excellent paflage out of his Csefars, re- 
lating to the imitation of the gods, N. 634. 

Jupiter, his lirft proclamation about griefs and calamities, 
N. 388. His fecond, ibid. His juft diftribution of tlienit 
^• 559 * 

Jiillice, the Spartans famous for it, N. 564. 

Ladies, not 10 mind party, N. 607. 

Laughter indecent in any religious aflembly, N. 630. 



I N D E X. 

IxftMa’s letter to the Spe£lator, gi'-ing an account how flie 
was deluded by her lover, N. On. 

Letter from the Bantam ambaffador to his mafter about tb.c 
Englilh, N- 557. From the dumb conjurer to the Spec- 
tator, N. 560. From the chit-chat club, Ib 'uL f\om Ox- 
ford about his recovering his fpccch, ibitL From Frank 
I'ovvnly, ibid. About the widows’ club, 561. From Blank 
about his family, 563. About an angry hufband, ibid., 
From Will Warlcy, about military education, 3 -6. From 
an half-pay officer about a widow, ibid. From Peter Pulli 
on the fame fubjeft, ibid. Againft quacks, .572. From 
the prefident of the widows’ club, 373. F'tom a man taken 
to be mad for reading of j>octry aloud, 577. A fccond let- 
ter about the ubiquity of the Godhead, 380. Several an- 
fwered at once, 581. From Conftantio Spec, ibid. F'roni 
Am nida Lovelengih, ibid. From Shulum the Chinefc to 
the pilnccis IJilpa, before the flood, 384. From Uilpa to 
Shalurn, 383. From John Shadow at Oxford, about rc- 
fledting at inght on the pafl: day’s odlions, 586. Aboiii a 
vifion of i';carts, 387. About planting, 389. F’rum julni 
Sliadow about dreams, 393. Of inconliHent metapnors, 
303. From jen my Lovemore, with an account of his 
hte, 396. About making love, 602. From Fanny F ickle, 
^>03. FVoni an aunt abo'a her niece’s idlenefs, 606. 
About rile vanity of fomi civ {vmen w earing Icarvcs, 

I'Vom rom Nirnblv, 4 l out wipaihics, ibid. From Cdeoia 
againfl: lli^' Sadies work, iltd. I iom Lefbia, a dciudal laily, 
61 1. Aho'... gerKiilogy, From VViii Hvipelefs 

about aa.oition., A; Fiom ihc 'JVmple about beggar’s 
eloquence, 10. d. : rom Wonimia to iccovcr a loll Jover, 
ibid. ino;n a country A/ii i . the buileiquc way, 6 lb. 
From a pedant in his pedaniic way on the fame fu! jjdl, 
6:17. About the llyles of letters, 6j 8. Anfwers to feveral, 

. 6iy. About flattery, 621. from the iGvc-cafiiill about 
tile widow’s tenure and the black ram, 623. From the 
fame about io\ e-queries, ^25. F'iom one who recom- 
inentled himfelf for a newhnonger, /bid. About tlic force 
of novelty, 626. About a crofled lover, 6 .7. About 
eternity to come, 628. About church rnulic, 630. About 
the rattling club’s getting into church, ibid. 

Life, eternal, what we ought to be moil folicitous about, 
57 . 5 - Man’s not worth his care, ibid. Valuable only 
as it prepares for another, ibid. 

Love-cafuill, fqme infti udions of his, N. 3yi, and 607. 



INDEX. 

Lover* an account of the life of one, N.596. A crolled one 
retires, 637. 

Mahometans, their cleanlinefs, N. 631. 

Marcia’s prayer in Cato, N. 593. 

Memoirs of a private country gentleman’s life, N. 62a- 
Man, the two views he is to conddered in, N. 588. Aii 
a6live being, 634. His ultimate end, ibid^- 
Merry part of the world amiable, N. 598- 
Meffiah, the Jews’ miilaken notion of his worldly grandeur, 
N. 610- 

Metaphors, when vicious, N. 595. An inftance of it, ibid* 
Military education, a letter about it, N. 566. 

Mifchief rather to be fufFered than an inconvenience, N.554. 
Montague, fond of fpeaking of himfelf, N.563. Scaliger’s 
faying of him, ibid, 

Munc (church), recommended, N.630. 

Mufician (burlefque), an account of one, N. 570. 

Needlework recommended to ladies, N 6o6- A letter 
from Cleora againft it, 609- 
News, the plcafure of it, N. 635. 

Newton (fir Ifaac), bis noble way of coniidering infinite fpace, 
N. 564. 

Night, a clear one deferibed, N. 565. Whimfically deferibed 
by William Ramfey, 583. 

No, a word of great ufe m love matters, N. 625. 

Novelty, the force of it, N. 626. 

Obscurity, often more illuftrious than grandeur, N. 622. 
Orator, what requifite to form one, N. 633. 

Ovid, his verfes on making love at the theatre, tranflated by 
Mr. Drydeii, N. 603. How to fucceed in his manner, 
618. 

Passions, the work of a philofopher to fubdue them, N.364. 

Inllances of their power, ibid. 

Patience, her power, N- 559- 
Pedantic humour, N. 617. 

Penelope’s web, the hiftory of it, N. 606. 

I^erfon, the word defined by Mr. Locke, N- 578. 

Petition of John a Nokes and John a Stiles, N. 577. 

Petition from a cavalier for a place, with his pretences to it, 
N.629. 



INDEX. 

Phebe and Colm, an original poem, by Dr. Byrom, N, 603. ^ 

Philofophers (Pagan), their boaft of exalting human nature, 
N. 634. 

Fittacus, a wife faying of his about riches, N. 574. 

Pity, the reafonablenefs of it, N. 588. 

Places, the unreafonablenefs of party-pretences to them, 
N. 629^ 

Planting recommended to country gentlemen, N.583. Again, 
580. 

Platons faying of labour^ N. 624. 

Playhoufe, how improved in {forms, N. 592- 

Politicians, the mifchief they do, N.556. Some at the Royal 
Exchange, 568. 

Pufs, fpccuiations on an old and a young one, N. 626. 

Pythagoras, his advice to his fcholars about examining at 
night what they had done in the day, N. 580. 

Queries in love anfwered, N. 625. 

Queftion, a curious one {farted by a fchoolman about the 
choice of prefent and future happinefs and mifery, N. 475 - 

Quidnunc (Thomas), his letters to the SpeffatOr about news, 
N, 625. 

Quacks, an eflfay againlt them, by Dr. Z. Pearce, N. 572- 

Rake, a charafter of one, N. 576. 

Rattling club got into the church, N. 630. 

Ramfey (William), the aftrologer, his whimlical defeription 
of night, N. 582- 

Rcvelation, what light it gives into the joys of heaven, 
N. 600. 

Revenge of a Spanilli lady on a man w ho boafted of her fa- 
vours#, N. 611. 

Rollcrucian, a pretended difeovery made by one, N. 574. 

Royal Progrefs, a poem, N . 620. 

St. Paul’s €lo<mence, N. 633. 

Satire, Whole Duty of Man turned into one, N. 568. 

Scarves, the vanity of fome clergymen’s wearing them, 
N. 609. 

Scribblers, the molt ofFcnfive, N. 582. 

Self-love, the narrownefs and danger of it, N. 588. 

Seneca, his faying of drunkennefs, N. 569. 

Shakfpeare, his excellence, N- 562. 



INDEX. 

Shalum the Chlnefe, his letter to the princefs Hilpa before the 
flood, N.584. 

Sight, fecond, in Scotland, N. 604. 

Singularity* when a virtue, N. 576. An inflance of it in a 
north-country gentleman, ibid. 

Socrates, his faying of misfortunes, N. 558. 

Space, infinite, fir Ifaac Newton’s noble way of confideriiig 
it, N.564- 

Spartan juftice, an inflance of It, N. 564* 

Spectator breaks a fifty years filcnce, N.556. How he re- 
covered his fpeech, ibid. His politics, ibid. Loquacity, ibid. 
Of no party, ibid. A calamity of his, 558. Critics upon 
him, 568. He fleeps as well as wakes for the public, 599. 
His dream of Trophonius’s cave, ibid. Why the eighth 
volume publiihed, 632. 

Spleen, its eiTei^s, N, <58. 

Stars, a contemplation of them, N. 565- 
Suhlimc in writing, vvliat it is, N. 592. 

Syncopifts, modern ones, N.567. 

??yiaculan prince jealous of his wife, how he ferved her, 
'N. 57 y. 

Temper, ferious, the advantage of it, N. 598. 

'lender hearts, an entertainment for them, N» 627. 

Tenure, the moft flippery in England, N. 623. 

'Hiales, his faying of truth and falfehood, N.594. 

Theatre, of making love there, N, 602. 

'iorre in Devonihire, how unchafte widows are puniflied 
there, N. 614. 

I'ownly, Frank, his letters to the SpevElator, N. ^560. 

Tully praifes himfcif, N. 562. What he laid of the immor- 
tality of the foul, 588. Of uttering a jeft, 616. Of the 
force of novelty, 626. What he required in his orator, 

633 • 

Ubiquity of the Godhead confidcred, N. 57^* Farther 
conliderat ions about it, 583. 

Verfes by a (lefpniring lover, N. 591. On Phebc and Colin, 
603. . 7 'ranflation of verfes pedantic out of Italian, 617. 
The royal progrefs, 620. To Mrs. on her grotto, 

^ 33 * 

Vice as laborious as virlue,N, 604. 

Vifjon of human mifery, N. 604. 

Vulcan’s dogs, the fable of them, N. 579. 



INDEX. 

West Enbornc in Eerkfhire, a cuftom tliere for widows, 
N. 614. What lord Coke faid of the widows tenure there, 
623. 

Whichenovre, bacon flitch, in StafFordfhire, who entitled to 
it, N.607. 

Whole Duty of Man, that excellent book turned into a fatire, 

N.568. 

Widows club, an account of it, N. 561. A letter from the 
preddeiit of it to the Spediator, at>out her fuitors, 573. 
Duty of widows in old times, 606. A cuftom to punifti 
unchafteones in Berkihtre and Devonfhire, 614. Inftances 
of their riding the black ram there, 623. 

Writing, the difficulty of it to avoid cenfure, N. 568. 

Work neceffary for women, N. 606. 

Xenophon, his account of Cyrus’s try^g the virtue of a 
young lord, N, 564. 

Zemroude, queen, her ftory out of the Perfian Talcs, 
N. 578- 


THE END. 









